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On the Fourth of July 
last the first cars of 
grain were received into 
the new house of the 
Terminal Elevator Com- 
pany then just com- 
pleted at Kansas City, 
Kan., by the Macdonald 
Engineering Co.,  Chi- 
eago. Active construc- 
tion was begun on this 
pbuilding by the contrac- 
tors on Sept. 9, 1904; 
and while progress was 
somewhat interrupted by 
wintry weather in Janu- 
ary and February, the 
work was pushed vigor- 
ously until completed. 
The bin story was built 
from the foundation up 
in thirty days, commenc- 
ing on. February 15 and 
finishing on March 15. 
This is considered good 
time for this class of 
construction, 

This is the tenth steel 
fireproof building which 
the contractors have 
erected in the last few 
years, and follows a type 
which they have origin- 
ated and made standard 
in their operations. The 
storage capacity is 650,- 
000 bushels, divided into 
sixty-one separate cylin- 
drical steel bins, all with 
hopper bottoms. The 
foundation and first 
story are all of re- 
enforced concrete, sup- 
ported on piles. In the 
great flood of June, 1903, 
the site of this plant was 
covered with water to a 
depth of twelve feet; 
consequently in the erec- 
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tion of the present build- 
ing, the bin bottoms 
were kept three feet 
above the high water 
line, or fifteen feet above 
the track grades. The 
enclosure of the first 
story, including the sup- 
porting columns and bin 
bottoms, is all of re- 
enforced concrete, and it 
is said there is not 
enough wood left in the 
building to make a luci- 
fer match. The bin 
story is surmounted by 
a steel cupola, covered 
on the outside with gal- 
vanized iron. The stairs 
and passenger elevator 
are enclosed in a sepa- 
rate exterior tower, 
reaching from the 
ground to the bin floor 
of cupola. The _ train 
shed is a two-story steel 
structure with concrete 
floors, covered with gal- 
vanized iron. 

The first story  con- 
tains the two receiving 
tracks on which four 
cars can be spotted 
simultaneously for  un- 
loading. There are two 
track hoppers for each 
receiving leg and each 
track hopper is kept en- 
tirely independent of the 
other, so that the grain 
doors of one car may be 
opened and the grain 
held while the car op- 
posite is being shoveled 
out. In this way both 
elevator legs and car 
shovelers are kept con- 
stantly employed and the 
maximum of efficiency 
obtained, There are two 
receiving legs of 15,000 
bushels per hour ¢a- 
pacity, two shipping legs 
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of 15,000 bushels per hour capacity and two 
cleaner legs of 8,000 bushels per hour capacity. 

The house is fitted with four Fairbanks Hopper 
Scales of 1,600 bushels’ capacity each, with garn- 
ers arranged above them of the same capacity. 
The scales reach about one-half of the bins by 
direct spouting. The balance of the bins in the 
storage are filled by means of belt conveyors on 
the bin floor. 

The second story of the train shed contains two 
Invincible Grain Cleaners of 3,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity and two Eureka Oat Clippers of 1,500 
bushels’ capacity. The bins in the front part of 
the house are subdivided into small compartments 
and are used exclusively in connection with the 
cleaning room. A system of Day Dust Collectors is 
connected with the different cleaning machines 
and dust is conveyed pneumatically to the furnace 
under the boilers. 

* The shipping track is on the outside of the train 
shed and covered with an awning roof. 

The power plant is entirely of brick and con- 
crete, with a brick stack 170 feet high and five feet 
in diameter. The power is furnished by an Allis- 
Chalmers Company Tandem Corliss Compound En- 
gine of 500 horsepower. Steam is supplied by a 
battery of return tubular boilers of 150 horsepower. 

Between the engine room and the boiler house 
a drier building has been erected that is 65 feet 
high and contains one of the largest steel driers 
in the West. This drier is built after the Ellis 
patents and contains 15,000 square feet of exposed 
grain surface to the action of the hot air coming 
from the heaters by means of forced draught. This 
machine has a capacity of drying and cooling 2,000 
bushels of grain per hour, removing 7 per cent 
of moisture. 

A. K. Adler of Chicago was the owners’ super- 
vising architect during the construction. 

The machinery equipment was furnished by the 
Webster Manufacturing Co. of Chicago. 

The plant has been in active operation day and 
night since it was put in service by the owners, 
the Terminal Elevator Company of Kansas City, 
which conducts the western business of the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Company, and’ has already 
handled a large portion of the grain arriving at 
the C., R. I. & P. terminals, 


SHRINKAGE OF WHEAT. 


Shrinkage in the weight of grain is, of course, 
largely a matter of moisture and treatment. If 
grain is stored where conditions are favorable for 
the loss of moisture, it will shrink in weight in pro- 
portion to its original moisture contents. But usu- 
ally the loss is neutralized by atmospheric condi- 
tions which retard evaporation from the grain and 
may even add weight to it by saturating it with 
atmospheric moisture, should the grain be in condi- 
tion to absorb dampness. The shrinkage: question 
is, therefore, more or less of a puzzle each season. 

The experiment stations have, therefore, devoted 
much time to the study of shrinkage, and in general 
terms have found that overripe wheat weighs 
slightly less than grain harvested when just ripe. 
After thrashing the loss by shrinkage varies—from 
2 to 5 per cent, according to the Michigan station’s 
reports. 

Experiments made at the New York station two 
or three years ago showed a large loss of moisture 
on wheat stored in small quantities in net bags sus- 
pended from the laboratory ceiling. At thrashing, 
the moisture contents were estimated at 27.02 per 
cent (July 18), which by November 22 had declined 
to but 2.96 per cent; while samples taken from the 
interior of a mass of several hundred bushels 
showed a loss of about 5 per cent of the original 
moisture contents. The loss is rapid at first, slow 
afterward, as might be guessed. 

In very dry climates, on the other hand, wheat 
seems to gain in weight while in winter storage, 
and especially so when shipped to a moist climate. 
In such climates, as in California and Utah, wheat 
cured in the field before storing is probably as 


nearly absolutely dry as it would be under any 
circumstances, and, of course, is in a condition to 
absorb moisture whenever opportunity offered. 

Oats as a rule shrink very little after passing 
through the sweating process. 


ALBERT TODD. 


Five years ago Albert Todd of Owosso, Mich., 
said to his bookkeeper, ‘“Let’s see if we can’t get 
four or five hay dealers together and form a little 
organization.” A number of letters were thereupon 
sent out to dealers in that and adjoining counties, 
and fifty shippers responded, meeting in Mr. Todd's 
office in July. The benefits of an association of 
interests were talked over, entertainment was pro- 
vided and the meeting proved a big success. They 
adjourned for one month and then met at Owosso 
and organized what is now the Michigan Hay As- 
scciation. At that meeting for organization sixty- 
five were present. At the close of the Jackson 
meeting, August 8 and 4 of the present year, the 
actual paid-up membership was 150, and this after 
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one of the worst years for the hay business the 
Michigan shipper has experienced for many years. 
The Association is strong and of value té the mem- 
bers far’ greater than to be measured in dollars 
and cents, 

As the organization of this Association had its 
inception in the mind and is largely the result of 
the energies of Mr. Todd, he is familiarly known 
from one end of Michigan to the other as “Daddy” 
Todd. “Daddy” Todd has spent the last fifteen 
years in the grain business at Owosso, during the 
last ten of which he has handled hay as well as 
grain and beans, shipping on an average 1,200 cars 
of hay each year in addition to his other business. 

Mr. Todd was born at Flint, Mich,, sixty-three 
years ago, and hence is one of the.pioneers of 
Michigan, his parents being “Aunt Polly” and “Un- 
cle John” Todd, who are kindly remembered by the 
older residents of the state. He was the youngest 
of the family. His oldest sister was one of the 
first white children born in Genesee County. When 
a young man he was station agent on the old 
“Ram’s Horn” Railroad, and later became a con- 
ductor on the F. & P. M. He moved to Owosso in 
1869 and engaged in the lumber business, in which 
he continued actively until he entered the grain 
business. He still has, however, some timber in- 
terests in the South. Mr. Todd operates from Ben- 
nington, Denison, Owosso, Kerby and: Corunna, 
Mich., having grain elevators at some of the places 
named and hay warehouses at all of them. He 
ships hay from all parts of the state. 

June 14, 1873, Mr. Todd married Mary Gould ol 
Owosso, the eldest daughter of Col. E. Gould, who 


‘I meet Mr. Dan Blankenmyer, 


cecmmanded the Fifth Michigan Cavalry during the 
Civil War. There are two children, a son and a 
daughter, the son being Leroy W. Todd, who con- 
ducts a hay commission business in Water Street, 
Boston, Mass. Although he is sixty-three years 
old, Mr. Todd would easily pass for a much younger 
man, as his genial, pleasant manner and sprightly 
ways have preserved in him a vigor which well 
could be the pride of many men twenty years 
younger. 


[For the “American Blevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
PRACTICAL INSPECTION FROM A 
SHIPPER’S STANDPOINT. 


BY H. W. KRESS. 

As a country grain shipper I have always had 
a desire to make a study of the different things 
that affect the shipper at the terminal market. 
Having disposed of my interests in the Kress 
Grain Co. of Middletown, Ohio, I came to Toledo 
to take up the study of inspection. And this has 
enabled me to obserye the things in every form 
that go to affect the country shipper. Having 
taken an active part in association work, I have 
had plenty of opportunity to hear complaints of 
every kind hurled at the different terminal mar- 
kets. Since being here I have drawn my own con- 
clusions as to their correctness. 

I am sorry to say that there are quite a few 
country shippers who think themselves infallible 
in their method of doing business. A great deal 
of bad feeling could be avoided if the shipper 
would make an effort to look into matters at his 
own station. I can look back and see many mis- 
takes I made when a shipper and remember how I 
felt like condemning everybody who had anything 
to do with the handling of my grain at its destina- 
tion. I see now where the shipper makes errors. 
He is too anxious to condemn the fellow at the 
other end without giving him a chance to meet his 
complaints half way. I have been here since the 
15th of July, and have been given every chance 
and opportunity to see for myself. ‘The Clover 
Leaf, Wabash No. 5, East Side Iron and C. H. & D. 
elevators are all run on practically the same basis, 
with a few exceptions. I shall now ask you to fol- 
low me as I make my rounds from day to day. 

On arriving at Wabash No. 5 at 6 o’clock a. m., 
inspector at this 
yard. The cars that contain grain haying been 
marked by the yard clerk, the inspector’s helper 
proceeds through the yard and opens the cars, the 
inspector following with his tryer and scale tester. 
He notes the condition of the car, as regards any 
defects or leaks, but only on one side of the car, 
having no orders to examine the other side. This 
is what you might call a half-way method of 
examining cars, and no doubt misleads the shipper 
as regards many of his shortages. For example, 
we will say the shipper sends in a car of grain, 
and the inspector finds the car, as far as he has 
examined it, in good condition, and a report goes 
back to the shipper with condition of car marked 
O. K. This car, however, had a leak which the 
inspector did not catch, owing to his seeing but 
one side of the car. When the shipper gets his 
return of weight he naturally has a shortage which 
he is unable to account for, his certificate showing 
the:car O. K., which leads him to draw the con- 
clusion, if he is inclined to be the least skeptical, 
that “they are doing him” at the other end. If 
this method of examination could. be corrected, the 
receiver as well as the shipper would be relieved 
of a great deal of unnecessary correspondence. 

Now let me continue with the inspector as he 
enters the car. He takes his tryer'and plunges it 
to the bottom of the car until he has obtained an 
average sample of what the car contains. Then. 
he takes his test scale and weighs the drawn sam- 
ple, which gives him the average weight of the 
ear. After that he carefully examines the said 
sample and makes his inspection of the same. A 
ticket to this effect is put on the grain door, and 
a record also’ is kept by him in a book. The car 
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is resealed with the Produce Exchange seal and is | 


ready to be unloaded at elevator. If the car, after 
arriving at the elevator, is found to have been 
plugged, it is subject to reinspection. 

If a shipper will take his bad grain and put it 
on the top instead of at the ends or the bottom of 
car, his chances for leniency are far better, as I 
have noticed. Since I have been here there has 
been hardly a day but someone will have found a 
shipper trying these practices. 

If the shipper would refuse to load cars that 
are not fit for grain, it would be the starting point 
for better equipment. I say, let him start his in- 
vestigation at his own station, and if he is per- 
fectly satisfied that he is right, but still has com- 
plaints to offer, it will pay him to jump on the 
first train and follow his grain to its destination 
and see for himself where his complaints are justi- 
fied. He would find in lots of cases that the trou- 
ble is that his cars have been hammered and 
pounded around in transit until they have sprung 
a leak. I am seeing cars every day that the ship- 
per has carefully examined and coopered, but 
which on arriving at the market are found to be 
so out of condition that the inspector is forced 
to mark them as he sees them, and is unable to 
tell whether such cars sprang a leak in transit, 
or whether the shipper knowingly loaded the same. 

And right here is, to my mind, one of our great- 
est troubles, the fact that the railroads are to 
blame for the kind of equipment that is furnished 
the shipper. Until we get together and force the 
railroads to give us some consideration in this 
respect, there will continue to be complaints galore. 
I will gladly answer any questions or look into 
any matters requested of me by the shipper. The 
reader may write to me direct by addressing me at 
Toledo, or through the columns of the “American 
Elevator and Grain Trade.” In the future issues I 
will continue this subject by taking up each 
branch separately until I shall have covered the 
whole field. 


IRREGULAR IGNITION. 


An essential point in obtaining a strong spark 
is that a good contact shall be made before the 
contact points are forced apart. 

In practically all make-and-break igniters the 
movable electrode passes through an iron or a 
bronze bushing and the current must pass from 
this bushing to the axis of this electrode before 
reaching the contact points.: 

Under certain conditions the contact between 
the outer stem and its bearing, i..e., with the metal 
of the engine, may be so poor that only a small 
current could flow; so that on breaking the con- 
tact the spark is too feeble to light the gas. 

Oftentimes when this condition exists it can be 
seen by shielding the igniter mechanism from the 
light. If the contact between the igniter stem and 
bearing is poor, small sparks may often be noticed 
around the igniter parts outside of the cylinder. 

The cause of this trouble may be due to the 
presence of too much oil on the igniter bearing; 
it is, however, more often due to wear and a 
poor fit between the stem and its bearings; for 
where the bearing is poor the gas and burnt oil 
flow through, and by reason of the high tempera- 
ture which the stem reaches after a few minutes 
running, the oil and soot bake on it, forming with 
the “fire rust” a coating that is an extremely poor 
conductor. 

Add to the resistance thus offered—that due to 
the accumulation of fresh or of burnt oil on the 
contact points proper, inside the cylinder an 
amount of resistance is easily reached which pre- 
vents the passage of enough current to give a 
satisfactory spark. 

When the stem is flooded with oil a good contact 
is not formed for the current, as oil is a poor 
conductor, and when it completely surrounds the 
stem the insulation is absolute. Yet when well 
oiled the igniter works better than when the bear- 
ing is dry, 

The prevention of the loss of this oil and the 


keeping of the bearing in good condition could be 
obtained by making a valve shoulder near the out- 
side end of the bearing or by surrounding the outer 
end with a stuffing box, and lastly a perfect me- 
tallic contact should be had, either by soldering 
a flexible wire direct to the igniter stem, or to a 
copper brush pressed against the stem at its ex- 
treme outside end. Where such provision is prop- 
erly made it will be found that an ample spark 


for all purposes can be furnished with from one- 


third to one-half the battery power usually found 
to be necessary.—Gas Power. 


BALTIMORE TO HAVE A DRIER. 


Ever since the special committee of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, consisting of Geo. S. 
Jackson, John W.-. Snyder and Robert Ramsay, 
visited the grain driers at New Orleans and saw 
what they are doing for export grain at that port 
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TWO ELEVATORS OF THE H. L. 
STRONG GRAIN COMPANY. 


We are able to present herewith pictures of two 
very well appointed elevators, designed for the 
cleaning and transfer work of the. system of line 
elevators operated in Kansas by the H. L. Strong 
Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo. 

One of these houses is that located at that im- 
portant gateway from Kansas into the South and 
Southwest, Coffeyville. The elevator was built ex- 
pressly for transferring, cleaning, shelling, sacking 
and the mixing of grain in transit, and, therefore, 
for handling the orders for straight or mixed car- 
loads of grain and feedstuffs that are called for by 
the Southern order trade. Coffeyville is exception- 
ally well located for the business, as grain can 
be handled in transit here from all points in Kan- 
sas on the Mo. Pac. and many points on the A., T. 
& S. Fe and M., K. & T. railroads to points South 


TRANSFER AND CLHANING ELEVATOR OF H. L. 
and made their report, the Baltimore exporters 
have spared no effort to have the facilities of Bal- 
timore extended to include such apparatus. 

It is now announced that the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad will erect a drier near its elevators at 
Locust Point, having placed an order with the Hess 
Warming & Ventilating Company of Chicago for a 
No. 10 Hess Drier and Cooler. The machine will 
have a capacity of about 50,000 bushels daily. 

It is added that the Northern Central Railway also 
will probably build a drier at its elevators at Can- 
ton. The building of one or more driers will, of 
course, place Baltimore on an equal footing with 
the other ex-ports handling corn and prevent any 
possible retrograding to an inferior position as a 
grain port through lack of handling facilities. A 
lesser, but equally profitable, advantage of the 
driers will be the saving of money to shippers of 
off-grade grain. 


The Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association has 
had in operation for a year a mutual system for 
purchasing gasoline for members’ use. It has 
worked to the satisfaction of all and has materially 
reduced the cost of that fuel to members. 

A fraud order, stopping delivery of mail, was is- 
sued on August 28 against Purtelle, Price & Co., 
54 Commerce Building, Chicago, the inspector hay- 
ing reported that Purtelle is all there is of the firm, 
and that the scheme is one to defraud by repre- 


senting that the “company” furnishes inside tips) 


on movements in the grain market. 


STRONG GRAIN COMPANY AT COFFEYVILLE, KAN 


in Indian Territory, Texas, 
Tennessee, ete. 

The elevator was not intended to serve as a 
storage house, but it will hold from 25;000 to 40,- 
000 bushels, according to the kind of grain and 
manner stored. The main building is a frame 
structure, well built by experienced millwrights, 
and is covered with corrugated iron. It contains 
two large Howe Standard Ball-bearing Hopper 
Scales of 75,000 pounds’ capacity, of the latest pat- 
tern, with registering beam, making errors of re- 
cording weights impossible; two power scoops for 
unloading two cars at a time; three elevating legs, 
with buckets of one leg 4x14 inches and of the 
other two 5x16 inches, running to top of cupola, 
about 70 feet, where the grain is distributed to the 
seales and bins; two flexible loading spouts, so 
that two cars can be loaded at a time if necessary, 
the discharge being direct from scales to cars; 
large sheller for shelling corn from cars in transit, 
with capacity of 1,000 bushels per hour; Cornwall 
Patent Corn Cleaner, with non-choke cob separa- 
tor; Invincible No. 9 Scouring and Cleaning Ma- 
chine, for wheat and oats, with capacity from 1,000 
bushels to 1,500 bushels per hour;, wagon dumps 
for receiving local grain and wagon scale in dump. 

The power is a 75-horsepower steam engine, 
using natural gas for fuel, which is extremely 
cheap. The elevator contains also an attrition feed 
mill for making feed, for which this elevator. se- 
cures a large local trade. 

Coffeyville is now a city of 15,000 people. It 


Arkansas, Louisiana, 
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is a very important railway center, and is building 
up very rapidly with factories. The territory tribu- 
tary to Coffeyville raises corn, oats and wheat, but 
the most important grain raised in this immediate 
territory is the red rust-proof variety of oats, in 
great demand every year in Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia and other Southern 
states for seeding purposes, and bringing a pre- 
mium over the ordinary feed oats. Cane seed and 
Kaffir corn is also raised quite extensively. 

The elevator, which cost $13,500 to build and 
equip, is located near the Missouri Pacific and con- 
yenient to the telegraph station, as well as having 
frequent mail deliveries. 

The other house, located at Conway Springs, is 
also situated on the Missouri Pacific, at the junc- 
tion of the Kiowa and Larned branches and the 
Wichita and Coffeyville divisions of the same road. 

This building is frame, iron-clad, and especially 
adapted for transferring and cleaning in transit. 
It has large switch capacity, with tracks giving 
ample room for all cars necessary. It has power 
unloading scoop, large scouring and cleaning ma- 
chine (600 bushels per hour capacity), large car- 
lot hopper scales of the latest Monarch Recording: 


‘ate the business. 
filling one of these conditions—which, it is easy 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 


BY A TRAVELER. 

The movement for starting farmers’ elevators is 
still strong in many locations, in spite of the very 
widespread experience of failure that these com- 
panies have had in the past. It seems that expe- 
rience does not count, or that in every fresh agita- 
tion of this question it is thought by the promoters 
that their conditions are different from those at 
other points, or that they are free from the failings 
of human nature which have been exhibited by 
their neighbors. So another company is organized 
which can quite certainly be counted to be a losing 
financial proposition to the stockholders who have 
so much faith in it as a panacea for all the imag- 
inary and real wrongs which they lay at the door 
of the regular grain dealer. ; 

In consulting with many persons on this subject 
as my business takes me into new localities in the 
West, I find that the first efforts of promoters are 
directed to getting a good but cheap man to oper- 
They have little trouble in ful- 


eed 
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beam pattern, making error of record of weights | 


impossible. There are also three elevating legs, 
with buckets 6x12 inches and 6x14 inches, run- 
ning to top of cupola, about 70 feet. 

The power is a first-class steam engine of 75 
horsepower, with 80-horsepower steel boiler, giv- 
ing ample power for any and all work required. 
There is also a feed mill for making feed, wagon 
dumps for local grain, and large coal bins for re- 
tail coal trade, which is quite extensive. 

The elevator, which cost $6,500, is not built for 
storage house, but will take care of 20,000 to 25,000 
bushels of wheat if necessary. Wheat is the prin- 
cipal grain raised in this territory, Conway Springs 
being located in Sumner County, one of the best 
wheat counties of the state of Kansas. Some. corn 
and oats also are raised. 

With these two houses as interior assembling 
points the H. L. Strong Grain Co. is in quite an 
enviable position to handle the order trade, which 
forms so large a part of their business. 


The elevator taxes for 1903 on grain in store in 
Duluth were paid in August last, amounting, by set- 
tlement agreement, to $2,394.30. 

In eastern Washington the wheat growers raided 
the railroad construction camps and impressed their 
men to work in the harvest fields, causing a prac- 
tical stoppage of railway building for the time 
being. The farmers paid $2 to $2.50 per day and 
board, while the railroads paid but $1.75 per day 
less $4 per week for board. 


to guess. The cheap man, of course, is put in 
charge, in order to save on expense directly. And 
having had very little or no experience in the grain 
business (experience that it takes some of. our 
shrewdest grain men years to acquire in form to 
apply to their business with a resulting profit at 
the end of the year), this cheap manager is sup- 
posed to pay even more for grain than the indi- 
vidual or private buyer can pay, and also earn a 
dividend on the stock. 

The company starts in to handle grain only; but 
the greed and enthusiasm is so great before a set- 
tling day comes that the directors soon enlarge 
its scope to include general merchandise, agricul- 
tural implements, harness, hardware, groceries, 
lumber, coal; in fact, they make of it often con- 
siderable of a department store. The same one man, 
however, must conduct the entire business, includ- 
ing all of these lines of merchandise, and keep 
all on a paying basis. Can it be expected, or is it 
rational to presume, that it can be done? 

Few thoroughly competent grain men would un- 
dertake so much, It is rare that one finds a regu- 
lar grain dealer spreading his business to such an 
extent. As a result of this expansion of trade, the 
regular merchants of the town feel the loss of 
business, and they soon must hunt for locations 
where they can do business. Stores become vacant; 
properties run down in condition and shrink in 
value, and the town as a whole is making back- 
ward leaps. : 

But the manager is getting his experience fast; 


for he has even more to contend with than the 
average grain buyer, because every farmer who is 
interested in the company wants something to say 
in the management and desires favors. Dissatis- 
faction, accusation of favoritism, soon follow. Then 
a change of managers; and so on, over again. ° 

It has failed to be recorded, I think, that there 
has ever been a case where a farmers’ company 
has fulfilled permanently its promise to pay more 
for grain than the regular dealer. The rule is that 
the farmers’ companies are compelled to pay a cent 
less, expecting to make this up in dividends on 
stock. But why are dividends so uncertain in forth- 
coming? Because their market is narrower, bids 
are fewer than are received by the individual buy- 
ers; the manager’s experience and his knowledge 
of the business are not sufficient to enable him to 
take advantage of market conditions or advantage- 
ous locations for shipments at certain seasons. 
Then, too, there is lack of boldness and want of. 
that soundness in judgment which one not person- 
ally interested in. the business will never have. 
Furthermore, the cheap man does not know how 
to handle grain that may be out of condition, or, if 
he does know this, he cannot dictate to his many 
bosses. He knows little or nothing of freight rates 
and railroad conditions with reference to grain 
shipments, which may in themselves mean the dif- 
ference between a profit and a loss. 

Then, again, by not paying a sufficient salary for 
the work expected and performed, the way is left 
open to the tempter, and there is a case of boodle 
or graft, as not infrequently has occurred in farm- 
ers’ organizations. & 

These are some of the points which, I find, mark 
in practice the difference between a bright and shin: 
ing theory and the reality. The personal element 
should be taken in account in getting at practical 
results in all lines of business; but this is seldom 
done by co-operative theorists. 

In any .business venture some one individual must 
be responsible for results, and be sufficiently inter- 
ested to work for results. In the case of the co- 
operative there is really no one, beyond the desire 
to hold on to a $400 to $500 job. 

A glance at the map of any grain-growing state 
will show any reasonable man that the railroad sta- 
tions are so near together (and many stations have 
from two to eight elevators) that any one buyer 
eannot get very far out of iine on price or fail in 
fair treatment without his neighbors getting his 
business; and experienced men know that agree- 
ments among dealers are as often agreements to 
put prices high enough to make only a fair margin, 
and so keep out competition as they are to keep 
prices down. 

Let the farmer stick to his specialty. There is 
plenty for him to learn. Let him study new and 
advanced methods of culture of the soil, improye- 
ment of seeds, proper rotation and new crops which 
are particularly adapted to his location, as well 
as many other subjects suggested to him by his 
state and the national agricultural departments. 
Or, if the farmers must try a co-operation, first of 
all let them select a first-class, experienced man, 
whom they can trust, pay him a good salary, and 
put him in full charge of the management of the 
business, and see that he does business on business 
principles and not as a pirate or free lance. 


PROFIT IN CLEANING. 


A grain separator agent in Minnesota recently 
tested the money value of succotash separators, 
which is reported as follows: . 

Taking a quantity, 500 bushels of succotash, 
wheat and oats grown together, containing a propor- 
tion of about one-third wheat and two-thirds oats, 
he found the total weight to be about 24,000 pounds. 
These sold to the elevators in the usual method as 
oats would bring, at June prices, 28 cents per bushel 
for 750 bushels, a total of $210. 

When separated this same quantity of succotash 
yields 13314 bushels of wheat, which at the then 
market price of 90 cents would sell at $120, and 
500 bushels of oats at 28 cents per bushel, bringing 
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$140, a total of $260 for the separated grain, show- 
ing a gain of $50 received, over that received for 
the grain before separation. 

Deducting from this $50 profit the expense of 
separating at the cost price for time consumed in 
the work, $10 and $25, the cost of one of the ma- 
chines, there is still remaining a net profit of $15 on 
every 500 bushels of succotash separated. 


OHIO CROP REPORTING. 


The Ohio state machinery for reporting crop pros- 
pects has been often attacked, and by none more 
vigorously than by a former president of the State 
Board of Agriculture, who is also a prominent grain 
dealer, who has on many public occasions expressed 
his want of confidence in the men and their reports. 
Other grain men who have made a study of the 
State Board’s reporters and system do not agree 
with the critic to whom we refer; and, therefore, x 
defense of the Board’s reporters as a whole by one 
of the number may not be without interest to our 
readers in Ohio: 

“I have been a state crop reporter for twenty-five 
years,” writes L. B. Pierce of Summit County to 
the Country Gentleman of August 10, “and have 
had many arguments with farmers as to the man- 
ner of estimating, and have been much surprised 
at the ignorance of many as to the terms of state- 
ment, as well as basis of estimates. A good many 
have no definite idea of what an average crop is; 
and as the basis is an average, it leaves them all 
at sea. Each reporter in Ohio has to do with one 
township, and it is only by careful watching of 
crop yields for, say, ten years, that any just basis 
from which to make percentages can be obtained. 
When I began I was almost entirely ignorant of 
crop statistics, and possibly there were few of the 
1,400 reporters selected at the same time in Ohio 
who were any less so. On some points of vital 
importance, the secretary of agriculture seemed 
unable to advise, and on others he seemed wrong; 
so I have no doubt that there was considerable 
guesswork for several years. The matter of an 
average crop bothered me at first. The average 
for wheat for the whole state was less than nine 
bushels per acre; and some quite intelligent re- 
porters insisted that this should be the basis for 
percentages on that crop, regardless of whether the 
reporter lived on the poor hills of Athens County 
or the fertile wheat lands of Stark. In one case 
the yield was generally below the nine bushels, 
while in some townships of the wheat counties it 
was twice or thrice that. 

“In my own township of gently undulating and 
fertile soil, it was rare to find fields going below 
nine bushels, and I found by getting nearly exact 
thrashing statistics from half the township that the 
average yield for five years was about fourteen 
bushels. I made this a basis for ten years, when 
I found that the-average had come up at least four 
bushels per acre. This could be easily accounted 
for. The introduction of a number of siloes made 
more manure; animal manure was more carefully 
conserved and applied more intelligently; the use 
of commercial fertilizers became general; and more 
than all, the acreage was reduced to fields which 
were fitted to the production of a paying crop. 

“From sowing time until harvest the monthly 
reports deal with appearance merely, and only after 
thrashing are actual yields reported. I find that 
many farmers are unable to understand that a 
crop can be more than 100 per cent of an average. 
They say that 100 per cent is the whole—how can 
there be more?—forgetting that the percentage ap- 
plies to an average of all crops in a township, and 
that some can easily fall below or rise above the 
average. . 

“There are many elements of discord as well as 
uncertainty in crop reporting. Crops like potatoes, 
which everybody grows and which cover a period 
of early and late, are much more difficult to esti- 
mate than rye or barley, which are only grown 
here and there. In one case both acreage and 
yield cannot be got at without a farm-to-farm can- 


vass, while in the other both may be had with very 
little trouble. 

“However, with all the drawbacks, I have come 
to the conclusion that a trained corps of reporters, 
like those in Ohio, come very near the facts. In 
my county there must be twenty or more; yet I 
often find myself only two.or three points from the 
average. Of the United States reports, I cannot 
speak so confidently, although it may be that things 
are managed better now than formerly. Forty years 
ago, my uncle reported for pretty much al) northern 
Ohio, and up to a quite recent period the reporters 
were greatly scattered, and many were wholly un- 
qualified either to guess or to digest facts.” 


R. E. YORK. 


The Wisconsin Grain Dealers’ Association may 
or may not have consciously adopted the policy 
of training its. officers by preliminary service on the 
governing board; but in the case of R. E. York, 
president, it has practiced it and with good results. 
When the Association was organized Mr. York was 
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raade a member of the first board of governors, 
and kept there two years; then (1904) he was 
elected president and was re-elected in July of this 
year for another year. The success of the Associa- 
tion is the best evidence that the practice referred 
to has its strong points. 

Mr. York has been in the grain business as a 
buyer and shipper for the past twenty-five years. 
He is also a consumer of grain, being a member of 
the milling firm of I. W. York & Co., who own 
and operate a large flouring mill and elevator at 
Portage and also a feed mill and elevator in the 
famous dairy country of Wisconsin at Kilbourne 
City. 


Canadian farmers are buying the early maturing 
Kansas hard wheat for seed. 


There is a threatened sack famine on the Pacific 
Coast, and as nearly all grain grown on the Coast 
is handled in bags a shortage might prove an in- 
convenient matter. The last quotation was 8% cents 
at Davenport, Wash., but none were sold then (Au- 
gust 17) with a guarantee of delivery. 


The best reported yield of oats this season in 
Central Illinois for the number of acres is that of 
Robert Ashby of Ford County. He had 320 acres 
which averaged 58% bushels per acre, 100 acres 
making 6814 bushels per acre, 100 acres 61 bush- 
els per acre, and 20 acres that he took especial 
pains to grade his seed for made a fraction over 
76 bushels per acre, clearly showing that it pays 
to grade seed oats. Mr. Ashby says he culled al- 
most two-thirds of this seed with a modern seed 
mill, using only one-third for seed and using the 
balance for feed. 


_ber of 


[For the “American Plevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
COST OF OPERATING A COUNTRY 
ELEVATOR. 


BY G. A. STIBBENS. 


In estimating the cost of operating a country ele- 
vator, I will take as a basis to figure on an elevator 
of 10,000 bushels’ capacity, equipped with a gaso- 
line engine of 15 horsepower, corn sheller and 
cleaner, and doing a yearly business of 100,000 bush- 
els, which is a fair average in the grain producing 
states. Such an elevator ag I have described. has 
a market value of $5,000 in any good grain section. 
The actual expense of operating and maintaining 
the above plant is as follows: 


$3,000 insurance one year..........2....... $ 32.25 
SE 000 imsurance: On stockaancicmeslerds clever 20.00 
RepairsgOne sy Cates a aanesaen ei tlersehtee aren 50.00 
500s zallonsweasollnG mer) crtasereroe net cre arcs 70.00 
One hired man at $40 per month........... 480.00 
Six per cent interest on investment........ 300.00 
Shrinkage in handling and in transit, one- 

half of 1 per cent, or 500 bu. at 30c...... 150.00 


$1,102.25 

We ascertain from the above figures that the ac- 
tual cost of handling grain is 1.001 cents per 
bushel; but it must be borne in mind that it takes 
two men to conduct a grain business, but I have 
made no allowance for the owner’s time, neither 
have I deducted anything for off grades, which 
amount to considerable during a year. 

The average country dealer cannot secure more 
than two cents per bushel gross profit; therefore, 
the owner of a plant handling 100,000 bushels would 
receive the magnificent sum of $898 after deducting 
expenses to compensate him for his time. 


NEW FIREPROOF ELEVATOR AT 
BUFFALO. 


The Steel Storage and Elevator Construction 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has been awarded the 
contract for the erection of a fireproof steel grain 
elevator to be built on the site of the old Ontario 
Elevator at Buffalo by A. J. Wheeler. This new 
elevator will have a storage capacity of over half 
a million bushels and will be modern in every de- 
tail. The fireproof feature has received special 
attention. The lower story will be built of con- 
crete reinforced with steel bars throughout and 
supported on over 1,000 piles driven to rock. The 
bins, which are 46 in number, will be built through- 
out of steel. The marine tower and cupola will 
be built of structural steel throughout with con- 
crete floors. All elevator legs and garners will be 
of steel frame construction. The marine tower 
will be equipped with the largest marine leg in 
the city and will further have a complete equip- 
ment of power grain shovels and all modern de- 
vices for the rapid unloading of lake vessels. The 
house will be equipped to receive grain either 
from lake vessels or from cars. Special attention 
has been paid to equipping the house in such a 
way that it will be able to do a rapid car busi- 
ness, and it will also be provided with a num- 
wagon bins, to care for local trade. 
All machinery in the house will be driven by 
electric motors, using Niagara Falls power. The 
motors, nine in number, will be controlled from 
a switch room, located on the lower floor of the 
elevator. The house will be equipped with com- 
plete set of grain cleaning machinery and will 
have an independent system of electric lighting 
and telephones. The work on the new house will 
be begun at once and will be rushed to early com- 
pletion, so as to be ready for business: as soon 
as possible and avoid further loss to the owner 
on account of the wooden elevator, which for- 
merly occupied this site, being destroyed by an 
explosion last fall. When all the work is com- 
plete it will represent an expenditure of $200,000. 

The same company has the contract of the Geo. 
Urban Milling Company of, Buffalo for the erec- 
tion of a steel grain storage annex with’a stor- 
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capacity of 116,000 bushels, divided into 
The new storage plant is to be con- 
steel gallery with belt 


age 
eight bins. ra 
necteed to the old one by a 
conveyor. 


THE JEFFREY FINGER-TRAY 
ELEVATOR. 


In many flour mills and cereal food plants a 
handy package elevator of the type illustrated here- 
with would prove a valuable addition to the equip- 
small sacks and 


of carrying 


ment. AS a means 


JEFEFREY FINGER-TRAY ELEVATOR. 


cartons from one fioor to another it is especially 
useful. 

This device is the Jeffrey Finger-Tray Elevator, 
the accompanying illustrations showing the lower 
end of one installed in the wholesale grocery store 
of Hulman & Co., at Terre Haute, Ind., by the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. of Columbus, Ohio. 

This elevator is about 90 feet centers and is 
used for elevating and lowering of miscella- 
neous packages, boxes, bags, etc., the variety of 
which is shown by the illustrations. 

It is constructed of two strands of special steel 
chain, operating over sprocket wheels at top and 
bottom. These chains are provided with studs or 
pivots which special trays constructed of 


the 


carry 


JEFFREY FINGER-TRAY ELEVATOR. 


hangers, cross bars and fingers, the platform or 
tray proper being made with a series of cross bars 
or fingers, the purpose of which is explained fur- 
ther along. These trays swing perfectly free on 
the pivots, but are provided with rollers at each 
erid, these rollers traveling in vertical guides to 
keep the trays steady and prevent the load from 
falling off. 

Should the load not be discharged at any of the 
points, no harm will be done, because the trays 
will simply pass over the head wheels, come down 
on the other side and up again the same as before, 
and will continue to do this indefinitely until the 
load is removed. To discharge the load, special 
inclined unloading fingers are provided. These 
fingers are so located as to register exactly with 
the fingers in the tray. -The traveling fingers, pass- 
ing down between the discharge fingers, leave the 


load on the latter, and the load, owing to the angle 
oi the fingers, slides off onto a steel apron con- 
yeyor, which carries it some distance away and 


deposits it on the floor. This apron conveyor, how- 


ever, is not required in all cases. 

The operation in loading the trays is somewhat 
similar, except that the loading fingers are straight 
and the load is removed from them by the trays 
passing up between on the ascending side, the 
unloading being done on the descending side, Both 
the loading and unloading fingers are pivoted and 
can be folded back out of the way, allowing the 
load to pass up and down when desired without 
being discharged. 

This elevator has trays 26 inches by 36 inches 
and will carry weights up to 250 pounds if desired. 
This type of elevator can be made to handle pack- 
ages just as fast as they can be put on, up to 500 
or 600 per hour. : 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. build several varieties of 
this class of machinery for handling barrels, boxes, 
bags and general freight. It has constructed ele- 
yators for handling hogsheads weighing as much 
as 3,000 pounds. 

This is a simple, cheap and efficient type of ele- 
yator for handling miscellaneous packages and any- 
one desiring prices and information should address 
the company direct. 


WHEAT IN CANADA. 


While the most extravagant estimates are made 
of the wheat crop of Canada this season, running 
up to 109,000,000 bushels, or double. last year’s 
crop, Professor Mayor of the University “of To- 
ronto has published in a British Blue Book a re- 
port on the present condition and future prospects 
of wheat growing in the Northwest of Canada. 
in which he does not hold out any great prospects 
of the Canadian Northwest Provinces ever being 
able to fully supply the wheat requirements of 
Great Britain. Among other things he says: 

Very great improvements in the productive power 
of the country and a very considerable increase in 
the effective population, as well as a more exclu- 
sive regard to wheat cultivation, would have.to take 
place before the Northwest could be regarded as 
being in a position to be relied upon to preduce for 
export to Great Britain a quantity of wheat even 
nearly sufficient for the growing requirements of 
that country. 

An exclusive attention and regard to wheat cul- 
ture he believes to be extremely unlikely. Expe- 
rience has shown the unwisdom of such a policy, 
and the tendency is entirely in another direction. 
For what surplus wheat there is Mr. Mavor antici- 
pates that Japan will in the future enter largely 
into purchasing competition with Great- Britain 
and the United States. 


OFFICIAL PROTECTION. 


The Dominion government has issued an order 
in council appointing an officer to act at Winnipeg 
as the representative of farmers shipping their 
own grain, the new officer, by the form of the 
order-in-council, to be regarded as the agent of 
any shipper of grain of his own production who 
may choose to avail himself of his services. His 
duties will be to advise shippers as to the results 
of inspection and reasons therefor; to return the 
shipper a portion of the inspection sample when 
required, and to in every way in his power advise 
with the shipper as to the best disposition of the 
car as to cledning, handling in treatment, or ad- 
visability of bringing the matter before the Board 
of Survey. He will have access to the offices of the 
transportation companies for the purpose of taking 
up unusual delay in the transit of any car, or any 
loss by leak, bad order or accident. He will also 
be afforded all access to the office and records of 
the grain inspection. The shipper who desires the 
services of this officer must advise him promptly 
on making a shipment of the car number, date of 
shipment, quantity loaded and grade shipped, with 
particulars as to destination and consignee, etc. 


the right, when dissatisfied with the inspection re- 
turn, to appeal to the Board of Survey, but farmer- 
shippers now feel that they will be in a very much 
better position and that a good deal of irritation 
will be avoided, since they have someone on the 
spot to see that no mistake is made, and to advise 
them of the best course to pursue. 


JAMES TEMPLETON. 


The vice-president of the Wisconsin Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, James Templeton of Templeton, 
is a typical western man of affairs. Born in Gene- 
see County, N. Y., in 1842, he was taken to Wis- 
consin in the following year, where he lived the 
life of a farmer’s son until he came of age, getting 
in the meantime such an education as the log 


.schoolhouse in the woods had to give him. This 


was not, nor is, perhaps, all that a man might de 
sire for his youth, but the life makes self-reliant 
men, at least, and also strong men of the boys who 
are good for, anything. 

Young Templeton on leaving the farm became 
a practical miller, but in 1868 went into business 


JAMES TEMPLETON, TEMPLETON, WIS. 


in general merchandise. which in turn in i886 he 
left behind to go into grain. This has been his 
cccupation ever since, with the exception of the 
years 1895 and 1896, when he was sheriff of Wau- 
kesha County. 


The Arkansas City Milling Company bought a 
load of new corn on August 30. The corn was not 
hard enough for milling purposes and was bought 
for hog feed. 


Chicago May corn means new basis. Trades on 
near futures are made in both new and old styles, 
but May corn trades are ail in new style, although 
neither is specified. Old style allows only two 
mixed corn or better to be delivered. New style al- 
lows three mixed corn to be delivered at five cents 
discount, also three yellow and other grades. 


On August 13 the Lackawanna Railroad an- 
nounced that it would temporarily go out of the 
grain business in Hoboken, N. J., because the com- 
pletion of the work on their grain pier made it 
almost impossible to lighter the grain from the cars 
to the canal boats. It will require from three weeks 
to a month to complete the work of reconstructing 
the old grain pier, and during that time the com- 
pany will not handle any grain unless it comes in 
sacks or otherwise in shape to take off the cars 
while on the regular tracks. The company intends 
eventually to build extensive docks and elevators 
for the handling of grain in much larger -quantities 
than heretofore. Just when the work on the new 
docks and elevators would begin has not yet been 
disclosed by the officials of the road, but the stead- 
ily increasing grain traffic, it is believed, will make 


Under the grain inspection law any shipper has \ them necessary within a year. 
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[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
DOWN THE BLUE DANUBE, 
THROUGH SERVIA AND 
ROUMANIA. 


BY FELIX J. KOCH, A. B. 
It isn’t very often anywhere in the world, but 
notably in the tourist section of Europe, that a 
steamship company will not be found anxious to 


A DANUBIAN 


GRAIN BOAT. 


carry a traveling newspaper correspondent over 
its route; but that is what happens to-day on the 
Danube. In fact, with all the opportunities for 
tourist travel that might accrue from an American 
describing to his countrymen the interesting lands 
“down river,’ they discouraged him from the jaunt. 

“We would be only too glad to give you trans- 
portation,’ they said, “but there is nothing to be 
seen but grain, and grain, and grain, until your 
eyes grow weary; and you can make much beiter 
time on the railways.” 

Yet we persisted, and we went down the Danube 
to see the grain. 

Before leaving Budapest, however, I had a talk 


-. with Dr. Szatag yi Aurel, or as we would say, 


Aurel Szatagyi, general secretary of the Danube 
Steam Navigation Company, on the matter of the 
freight traffic of the Danube. He said some things 
of interest to the grain men of the world. 

“The bulk of the Danubian freight traffic, and 
the freight traffic is, of course, omnipotent on the 
river, is grain. On the Danube and its branches 
there are now plying about two thousand freight 
ships, with tonnage aggregating over one million 
tons, and some three hundred freight steamships: 
of large carrying power. Almost all of these are 
given over to the transportation of grain. This 
vast grain trade is handled by two large com- 
panies and a number of smaller ones. Strangely 
enough, its volume to us remains about stationary, 
the increase in production each year being met 
by the increase of railway development and tne 
serious competition offered by the steam cars. 
Although open the year through in 1902, the Danube 
is usually frozen over from November to February, 
and after the first of December only the grent 
“scheepers,” or heavy freighters, can be taken 
down. These boats hold between geven and eigh= 

-thousaud meter-centners, while the smaller and 
more common boats contain upward of thirty 
wagonloads. 

“Quite a bit of American grain comes to us via 
Galatz. In fact, by the tenth of September, last 
year, we had received something like 200,000 
meter-centners from your: country, our iocal grain 
being used more exclusively for flour. From 
Galatz to Pesth the freight on grain is 120 to 220 
centimes in 100 kilos, according to the stage of 
water in the river. The time likewise will vary 
from fourteen to twenty-one days. On the Danube 
freight is shipped in bulk and in ‘detail,’ grain 
going under the former category; and it is safe 
to say that over the Danube and its tributaries, in 
1904, there passed between fifteen and twenty mil- 
lion meter-centners of grain, the amount of trade 
being governed by the price of the grain. Cattle 


bound for all parts of Europe; probably five mil- 
lion meter-centners of wood, three million of stone 
and huge amounts of coal constitute the principal 
other river shipments.” 

Before going down river, however, I would see 
more of the grain men of Hungary, the farmers 
who raised the product for selling to the Budapest 
commission men. Having taken in the Buckna, the 
great grain belt to the west, I directed my steps 
northward to the smaller farms, in among the 
Tatra Mountains. Here, as is the case over the 
rest of Europe, almost without exception, each man 
raises grain primarily in addition to vegetables 
and his own table supplies. 

It was the same story, over and over again, the 
fields of corn and wheat and alfalfa, with no fence, 
as we understand the term, but only an occasional 
long row of sunflowers dividing off the fields. At 
Poprad, in the Carpathians, I learned a bit about 
the grain trade. Everybody indulges in grain rais- 
ing, no matter what else he may do—blacksmith- 
ing, apothecary or what not. Where one could not 
tend his acres himself, he hired day laborers, at a 
fixed rate of 48 cents per diem, and these went 
out to work about three in the morning. Horses 
were more popular here than the oxen, as one can 
get a pair of them for forty-eight dollars; and so 
the horse aided in the labor considerably. Break- 
fast, bacon and bread without coffee, would be 
taken before leaving home, and brandy would be 
carried out to the fields. Land hereabouts is sold 


PLOWING IN 


BULGARIA. 


by the old measure of the ‘joch,’ and a good 
farmer would own probably a hundred ‘“joch” of 
grain land, valued at five hundred florins the joch, 
and probably five times as much of meadow. 
Ground taxes are low and there is much profit in 
the farming. 

In the early autumn the harvest is made de- 
lightful by the songs of picturesyue peasant groups, 
men and women and children, cutting the barley 
and the wheat, or bringing the Jong ears ot corn 
for stacking up on the porehes, where the red 
peppers are drying. Along the route to Rila 
Monastery, over which Miss Stone would have 
traveled had she not been taken, there are long, 
low sweeps of countryside that are particularly 
adapted to corn fields; and the peasants appre- 
ciate the fact to such extent that they have turned 
these fields into replicas of the old “Turkey Bot- 
toms” of our own Miami Valley of a half century 
ago in Ohio. 

Over Bulgaria and Servia, in Bosnia and the 


Herzegovina, the flail is in use, and out on the- 


country roads, under an elm or maple, one will 
see a peasant or two beating the grain, or running 
his hard-hoofed pony round and round on the 
beaten earth, while his wife waves her headker- 
chief to blow off the chaff. It is primitive, indeed, 
and there would at first sight seem to be a splen- 
did chance for American harvesters. In fact, far 
in the interior of the Balkan States, even in little 
isolated Monistir, more difficult of access, possibly, 
than Terra del Fuego, so far as customs and regu- 
lations are concerned, I have found advertisements 


of our grain implements. But it must be remem- 
bered the peasant is extremely poor, that his acres 
are numbered, and there would be no more to buy 
if he had the money, and that present means suffice 
admirably; and so it is probable that the sickle 
and the flail will go on for a century or more in 
the Balkans, and the gypsy gleaners will continue 
to gather the aftermath as their ancestors did time 
out of mind. 


RECIPROCITY CONVENTION. 


The National Reciprocity Conference, held in 
Chicago on August 16 and 17, was composed of a 
large and thoroughly representative body of men, 
the majority of whom, certainly, were deeply in 
earnest in making an effort to in some way break 
down the artificial tariff barriers at home and 
abroad, which now limit the expansion of American 
commerce and trade. 

The first day’s session was devoted 
addresses outlining the situation—the 
American trade of foreign retaliatory tariffs as 
their answer to the abuses of our own tariff sys- 
tem. United States Senator Cullom of Illinois and 
Congressman Foss of Massachusetts both declared 
themselves opposed to the Dingley tariff in its 
present form, Senator Cullom saying he believed 
in reciprocity, that he saw the danger to American 
trade in foreign retaliatory tariffs, and favored 
an immediate revision of the tariff along the lines 
of the dual system of the Continent, known tech- 
nically as the maximum and minimum tariff sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Foss, a protectionist, as he declared him- 
self, has long been opposed to “standpatism,” 
which Governor Cummins of Iowa later declared 
epigrammatically was “not protectionism, but ex- 
clusionism,” and favored the general policy of 
reciprocity treaties, ,although he recognized and 
deplored the fact that the ratification of such a 
treaty could not probably be secured from the 


mainly to 
effect on 


4+ United States Senate. 


On the second day it was decided to organize the 
American Reciprocity Tariff League, the commit- 
tee in charge of the formative work being com- 
posed of fifteen members to be appointed by the 
chairman, former Governor Packard of Louisiana, 
now a resident of Iowa, which committee shall be 
self-perpetuating. 

The resolutions below endorse the principle of 
the “dual tariff.” As the time for negotiating 
reciprocity treaties under the Dingley law has ex- 
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HARVESTING IN LOWER 


BULGARIA. 


| 
pired by limitation, although the principle was the 
subject of a sharp debate in the conference it was 
felt that it was the only remedy now practicable 
and so was agreed to. The attitude of the Senate 
to the reciprocity treaties was also sharply criti- 
cized. The resolutions are as follows: 

The national reciprocity convention, representing 
more than 200 agricultural, commercial and indus- 
trial associations of the United States, by delegates 
assembled at Chicago August 16 and 17, 1905, hereby 
makes the following declaration of principles: 

Whereas, The agriculture, manufactures, and other 
industries of this country have expanded to such an 
extent that they can no longer depend upon the home 
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market for the consumption of their entire product; 
and, 

Whereas, The export trade has become a 
support to many of our industries; and, 

Whereas, The present commercial attitude of the 
United States, largely owing to our failure to carry 
into effect the reciprocal trade provisions of section 4 
of the Dingley law, is antagonizing foreign nations, 
whose good-will we desire and on whom we have 
hitherto depended as purchasers of our surplus prod- 
ucts; therefore be it 
~ Resolved, 1. That this convention, recognizing the 
principle of protection as the established policy of our 
country, advocates reciprocal concessions by means of 
a dual or maximum and minimum tariff as the most 
adequate and practical method of relieving the 
strained situation with which we are now confronted. 

2. That the question of the schedules and items 
to be considered in reciprocal concessions preferably 
be suggested by a permanent tariff commission, to be 
created by Congress and appointed by the President, 
which shall consist of economic, industrial and com- 
mercial experts. 

3. That it is the sense of this convention that 
our present tariff affords abundant opportunity for 
such concessions without injury to industry, trade or 
the wages of labor. 

4. That we urge 
earliest time possible. 


vital 


action upon Congress at the 


SEED TRAIN RESULTS. 


Apropos the results of his lectures in Jowa dur- 
ing the winter and spring on seed corn selection 


this year, and next year I believe we will have 
accomplished directly and through the farmers 
who have followed: our advice all we set out to 
do in a number of years. The seed corn gospel 
is to be spread again next year, however, and if 
enough is appropriated for the extension work of 
our school, I hope to see more than one train out 
during the winter and early spring months.” 


THE BURRELL CABLE CAR- 
PULLER. 


A pinch bar for shifting cars on switch, either for 
loading or unloading, is a device of the past, which 
has had its day of usefulness and now makes way, 
even at country grain elevators, for the car-puller, 
just as improved devices everywhere supplant those 
that are obsolete and wasteful of labor—energy. . 

The pinch bar was simple—a mere lever. So, 
too, is the Burrell Cable Car-puller, which the Bur- 
rell Manufacturing Company of Bradley, Ill., now 
offers the trade as a substitute for the pinch bar. 
The illustrations graphically describe the device 
better, perhaps, than can be done here with words. 
As the Burrell Company manufactures them in all 


THE BURRELL CABLE CAR PULLER 
Made with Hither Single or, Double Drum. 


and testing, Prof. P. G. Holden recently said to a 
reporter of the Des Moines Capital: 

“T have been giving very close personal attention 
to the corn crop this season, and have visited 
fields in every locality in the state in which I 
lectured last winter and spring, and that means 
every county and in most instances several places 
in each county. I have gone out for the purpose 
of ascertaining how generally the farmers followed 
my advice as to the testing and planting of corn 
and to ascertain the results, and to do this I have 
sone into the fields and personally investigated, 
not taking anyone’s word for conditions. I have 


BURRELL INTERNAL GEAR SAFETY CAR PULLER 
Made with Either Single or Double Drum. 


found that the stand is much better than in pre- 
vious years. 

“My observations as to stand and present condi- 
tion of the crop will warrant an estimate of a 
400,000,000-bushel crop if the weather 
favorable [until, say, September 15]. 

“We thought it would take six to ten years to 
show results, but we are going to show them 


continues 


styles and sizes, from a capacity of three cars to 
that of twenty-five, the wants of all can be supplied 
on short notice. 

The Burrell Manufacturing Company invite corre- 
spondence, and will be pleased to submit on appli- 
cation prices as well as any details of mechanism 
or other information that may be desired. 


THE FREIGHT BROKER. 


That new creation, since the Elkins law be- 
came operative, the freight broker, has not been 
so much in evidence in the grain trade as in 
other lines of commerce, perhaps; because so long 
as the “elevator allowances” obtain he is not so 
much needed in order to nullify the law forbid- 
ding the payment of rebates. In Kansas City, the 
other day, however, the Commerce Commission 
began an investigation of the George lL. Thomas 
Merchants’ Transportation Bureau of New York, 
and thus uncovered an institution whereby, it is 
claimed, the big merchandise shippers of Kansas 
City alone receive in the neighborhood of $225,000 
a year in rebates on freight shipped from the 
East. Kansas City, however, is but one of many 
cities on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers to 
have merchants included in the Bureau, and it is 
estimated that through this Bureau between 250,- 
000,000 and 300,000,000 pounds of freight are an- 
nually routed to the 100 shippers who compose it. 
The Bureau is but three years old, yet in that 
time it has done more to disrupt freight conditions 
throughout the West than anything that ever 
occurred. With it as a lever the shippers of high- 


class freight have and are to-day practically nulli- 
fying all the laws under which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is operating and violating in- 
junctions issued by the federal courts. 

The system under which the “freight broker” 
operates was explained briefly in these columns 


BURRELL INTERNAL GEAR SAFETY CAR PULLER 
Fitted with Friction Clutch. 


in June. The manager of the particular bureau 
named, one George L. Thomas, representing the 
railroads, is given 20 per cent of the rate on high- 
class freight from New York to Mississippi or Mis- 
souri River points, and this is returned to the 
While it is not definitely known what 


shippers. 


] 
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BURRELL INTHRNAL GHAR CAR PULLER, 
Showing Construction. 
Thomas’ remuneration is, it is estimated to be 
$500 a year from each of the 100 firms in his Bu- 
reau. If this is so, his income is $50,000 a year, 
or as much as is paid the President of the United 
States. Thomas does all the routing of the freight 
and ships the goods over the road which will give 


IMPROVED CAR PULLER WITH JAW CLUTCH 
AND LEVER. 


him the best commission. The shipper pays the 
regular freight rate to the railroad, which in turn 
pays Thomas 20 per cent or better commission, 
and he sends this to the shipper. In the instance 
of the shipper who received sixty cars in fifteen 
days the freight amounted to 2,400,000 pounds, for 


THE 


IMPROVED CAR 
Fitted with Friction Clutch. 


PULLER 


which he paid to the railroad $35,280, but will re- 
ceive, if he has not already done so, a rebate of 
$7,056. There is little chance for the small ship- 
per, who must pay the flat rate, to compete with 
the big fellows under such a system as this. 

Sooner or later it will become a thorn in the 
flesh of the grain dealer as well as the small 
merchant. 
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[From the “American Miller.’’] 


INSECT ENEMIES OF CEREALS 
J AND CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNSCHMID-KRATOCHWILL, 


The different varieties of grain have many in- 
sect enemies, which cause great damage during 
the growth of the plant, while the grain is in 
store, or to the products manufactured therefrom. 
Fortunately, all of them are not in evidence each 
season in: any one locality. However, each spring 
in granaries, flour mills, storehouses and bakeries, 
these undesirable guests .usually appear in con- 
siderable numbers, and this is the writer’s reason 
for discussing the insects which damage the 
grains and their products while stored and while 
in the process of manufacture. 

The grain moth, known also as the white grain 


Magnified, 


ore 


CATERPILLAR. 
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WHITH GRAIN MOTH—TINBA GRANELLA. 


worm (Tinea granella), is one of these dangerous 


enemies which threaten cereals in both the east- 
ern and western portions of the globe. It resem- 
bles the clothing moth, being a very small, night 
butterfly, with a yellow head, darkly crossed gray- 
ish forewings and brownish hindwings. 

The female lays twice a year, in May and in 
August, each time depositing about 60 little eggs 
in the crease of the grain. A few days after the 
first egg-laying small, pale-yellow larve make 
their appearance and in the course of about eight 
weeks develop into butterflies. The worms of the 
second egg-laying, however, pass the winter in 
corners and cracks and crevices in the rafters, 
walls, machines, spouts and other places about the 
“mills and elevators, in a web made of wood fiber, 
bran, flour and similar stuffs, and not until March, 
April or May of the following year do they be- 
come perfect moths. The worms, which are about 
one-half inch long and white in color, make of 
animal and plant waste hairy cases, which they 
drag with them and from which but a portion of 
their bodies protrude. 


They live on the grain and each insect requires 


several kernels to nourish it through its life. Their 
voracious appetites and, the uncleanliness result- 
ing from their webs being spun over the surface 
of the stored grain make the white grain worms 
very serious enemies of breadstuffs. 

Diligent sweeping of the walls, ceilings, spouts, 
floors, machinery, etc., killing the moths and 
worms, strict cleanliness and rational ventilation, 
as well as frequent mixing and shoveling of the 

_ stored grain in cool, dry weather, are the best 
‘means of keeping down this pest. Painting the 
walls and ceilings with tar or placing tarred 
boards about the buildings infested by the worms 
are also efficient methods of preventing the in- 
crease of the white grain worm, or grain moth. 

Very similar. to this grain moth is the false 
wheat moth. It is a trifle lighter and its larve 
penetrate into the interior of the grain kernels, 
hollowing them out and leaving them when devel- 
oped into complete butterflies. These insects are 
also very injurious, but may be kept down by the 
same methods used to prevent the increase of the 
first described moth. 

Another grain destroyer is the so-called black rye 
bug, or weevil (Sitophilus granarius). It is a 
small, apparently lifeless, bug, with short, strong 
feet, several feelers and a strong trunk. In early 


life it is reddish brown, but later becomes dark 
brown. 

From spring to autumn the female deposits 150 
to 200 little eggs, each in one kernel of grain, be- 
neath the upper skin, on the end of the crease, 
near the germ. In about a week’s time the larva 
is hatched. It has a large, yellow, scaly head, and 
is extremely destructive in the granaries of Eu- 
rope and America. It penetrates into the interior 
of the grain kernel, consuming the entire flour 
content, emerging from the shell in about six 
weeks as a fully developed bug. The bugs then 
pair themselves, the male dying on the day of the 
pairing and the female the day after the last egg 
is laid. ; 

It has been proved that from one female bug, in 
the fourth generation, consequently within two 
years, will be reproduced 320,000 descendants, 
destroying more than 320,000 grains of wheat, rye, 
barley, maize or spelt. Ruedow, a Russian chem- 
ist, found in 100 average grains of Bessarabian 
rye 28 that had been inhabitated by the worm of 
the black rye bug, or more than one-fourth of the 
entire number. 

These bugs prefer warmth and darkness and are 
seldom found on the surface of stored grain, but 
generally live a few inches below, where they 
pair, lay their eggs and join their larve in the 
destructive work of grain eating. 

These insects may be destroyed by strewing 
upon the infested grain fresh dry hay, hemp blos- 
soms and fir boughs; by placing tarred boards 
near them, and by burning sulphur or chloride of 
lime in the infested buildings. Another corrective 
measure is to open the doors and windows of the 
building in extreme cold weather for a week or 
so. Sprinkling the infested grain and walls and 
floors of the storehouse with benzine may also be 
practiced. These insects are attracted by the odor 
of moistened, slightly green barley and small heaps 
of this may be used to entice them into corners, 
where they can be caught and killed. 

None of these means, however, are entirely suc- 
cessful in destroying the insect. They are’ all 
more or less expensive and troublesome and do not 
always give the desired results. Cleanliness and 
fresh air, secured by proper ventilation; painting 
with turpentine and shellac, washing the interior 


GRAIN WHEVILS—CALANDRA GRANARIA, 


of mills and granaries with a thick lime milk in 
the late fall in order to fill up the cracks and 
crevices, which are the hiding places of the bugs; 
frequent shoveling and mixing of the stored grain 
in cool, dry weather, remain always the surest and 
best remedies against the appearance of this small 
and highly dangerous insect. 

The French scientist, Bouhardet, recommends a 
temperature of 80 degrees Reaumur for the pur- 
pose of killing the bugs and the larve without 
spoiling the grain. 

To determine whether grain is infested with this 
insect, it is only necessary to place samples in 
covered glasses and set them in a warm place. In 
a few days the warmth will induce the bugs to 
leave the grain and come out where they may be 
seen. 


Iowa cattle and sheep feeders are reported to be 
buying: stock freely in anticipation of plenty of 
grain. An unusually large number of sheep will 
be fed this fall and next winter. 


SPELT. 


Although spelt is a grain belonging to. the same 
family as our common wheat, it is not much used 
for human food anywhere. The true spelt (Triti- 
cum spelta) is often confounded with emmer in this 
country, where neither is very common, and both 
generally fed to stock. 

Spelt grows to the average height of wheat and 
has a hollow stem. The leaves are of ordinary 
size, usually smooth. The heads are loose, narrow 
and rather long, and both bearded and bald. The 
spikelets are usually far apart in the head, arched 


(Triticum spelta aristatum) 


(mnoynut vyeds umMoi4ity) 


on the inner side, and usually contain two grains. 
The grains are light red in color, somewhat com- 
pressed at the side, with a narrow furrow, the 
walls of the furrow being flattened and with sharp 
edges. The grain is always tightly held within 
the chaff and cannot be hulled in thrashing. 

This latter quality is what renders spelt of pos- 
sible value to agricultural and milling interests. 
In the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain states 
the most serious trouble with otherwise good 
wheats is the. “shattering” at harvest. Some 
wheats that are excellent from every point of view 
are worthless in some localities because of the 
great loss from shattering. Some other wheats, on 
the contrary, that do not suffer from shattering 
are not desirable from’ an agricultural or milling 
standpoint. Consequently, spelt, of which there 
are both spring and winter varieties, possesses a 
quality which it is highly desirable to introduce in 
the bread wheats of some sections, and it has been 
found that this can be done. 

Experiments have also shown that in addition to 
preventing loss from shattering, the introduction 
of the spelt element adds to the element of con- 
stant fertility or well-filled heads. Some winter 
varieties of spelt are also very hardy. On the 
other hand, the undesirable qualities of spelt are 
the brittleness of the head and liability te rust. 
In crossing spelt with common wheat, both the 
good and bad qualities must be considered. 


The country grain shipper earns every dollar he 
makes. And many don’t make a great deal on ac- 
count of being lenient with the farmer. Just now 
shippers in some sections are obliged to buy damp, 
musty and rotten oats, but we hope they won't pay 
too big a price for them, It may be best to ship 
them to a nearby market. White wheat and red 
mixed with white seems to more plentiful than 
ever before. We are receiving some from sections 
in Ohio and Indiana that never before raised it. 
It may be true, as the farmers claim, that it yields 
better than red, but it does not bring as much; es- 
pecially is this true of the off grades—Zahm & Co., 
Toledo. 
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{We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
{Interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion 
on all subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade 
at large, or any branch of it.] 


SELLING ON TRACK PREFERRED. 
Editor American DPlevator Grain Trade:— 
Our experience has been that selling on track hids 


and 


is better than consigning. 
Respectfully, 
BERNE GRAIN & HAY CO. 
Berne, Ind, 


MICHIGAN CONDITIONS. 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:— 
In this locality the farmers seem inclined to sell 
on early market, especially wheat, 

We prefer selling our grain outright to consign- 
ing. has proved more satisfactory 


This method 


to us. 
Yours truly, BABCOCK GRAIN CO. 


Reed City, Mich. 


OFFICE REMOVAL. 
Editor American Dlevator and Grain Trade:— 
Please take notice that the offices of McCord & 
Kelley, J. W. McCord, the Ohio Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Ohio Shippers’ Association and the Ohio 
Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
haye been moved to Suite 511-516, fifth floor, 
Union National Bank Building. 
Yours respectfully, J. W. McCORD, Sec. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Grain 


GOES TO DAVENPORT. 
Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
[ have been employed by the S. Y. Hyde Hlevator 
Company, at La Crosse, Wis., for the past two 
seasons, having had charge of their terminal 
clearing house at that point. But as that firm 
has sold out and retired from the grain business, 
I have accepted a like situation with the D. Roths- 
child Grain Company of Davenport, Iowa, to act 
as superintendent of that company’s barley house 
here. 
Yours truly, BE. D. RAU. 
Davenport, Iowa. 


SELL ON TRACK BIDS AND ALSO CONSIGN. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
There are times when we ship everything that 
we have to sell in Eastern markets on commis- 


sion, and at other times, when we think the mar- 
ket is on the down turn, we sell on card bids; 
and it would be difficult for us to say which is 
the more satisfactory. We like both plans and 
use whichever looks the best to us at the time 
we are shipping. 
Yours truly, BOSSEMEYER BROS. 


By E. Bossemeyer Jr. 
Suverior, Neb. 


BOARD WEIGHING IN KANSAS CITY 
SATISFACTORY. 


Editor Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
The weighing of grain in this market has never 
been more satisfactory than while under the di- 
rection of the Board of Trade weighing bureau, 
where every man’s job depends upon the efficiency 
of his work, and where thorough experts are em- 
ployed for constant testing of scales and the 
prompt adjustment of same as soon as found to be 
the least bit out of order. So universally has this 
become known that Kansas City enjoys a reputa- 
tion for good weights, surpassing any other market 
not employing the same method. 

In my opinion, a state bureau of weights is a 
part of a political machine where a man’s political 
pull counts for more than his knowledge or ex- 
perience in the department in which he is em- 
ployed. If the law should compel weighing by state 
weighers, it would be only an additional tax on 
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the grain, as this market could not afford to give 
up its weighing bureau and the reputation it has 
gained for good weights, even if state employes 
are forced upon us. 

Yours truly, MURPHY GRAIN CO. 


By Wm. Murphy. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A RECORD CAR IN NEW YORK, 

Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
The folowing memo. may be of interest. It is 
the record of arrivals at New York: 

“C., B. & Q. car No. 96433 was billed from 
Logansport, Ind., on August 12, containing bulk 
oats. On arrival at Pennsylvania Railroad Ele- 
vator at Jersey City its outturn was 80,420 pounds, 
or 2,513 bushels and 4 pounds. The largest car- 
load of oats hitherto reported on the New York 
Produce Exchange was 2,509 bushels, arriving 
on the Hrie Railway lately. 

“Yours truly, ROBT. A. SHIRREFS, 

“Jersey City, N. J. Supt. Elevator.” 


THINKS BOARD WEIGHTS PREFERABLE, 
Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
While perhaps I am hardly competent to give an 
expression on the question of weighing, as _ to 
which would be the better, state weights or Board 
of Trade weights, as we have never had state 


weights, I am rather of the impression that 
‘Board of Trade weights would be better than state 
weights for one reason, and that is this: That 


the Board of Trade would get more competent men, 
perhaps, to do the weighing than the state would 
on account of polities, if nothing else. 

Yours truly, i PaGORDON: 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

LIKE TO SELL ON TRACK BIDS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
The outlook is that the grain business is going to 
be good and business will be limited only by the 
supply of cars, as crops of all kinds are good. 
Farmers will hold back grain until the prices are 
satisfactory to them, which they have done in 
the last few years. 

We have found it more satisfactory to sell our 
erain on track bids than to consign. Our bids to 
farmers are based on track prices, and when we 
buy and sell on them we have our profits secure. 

' Yours truly, L. T. HUTCHINS & CO. 

Sheldon, Ill. 


ST. LOUIS OPPOSED TO STATE WEIGHING. 
Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 
The question of the weighing to be done by the 
Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
in the state of Missouri is a hard problem to adjust 
satisfactorily, as we believe country shippers in 
general prefer to have Merchants’ Exchange super- 
vision. It is an imposition, however, on the own- 
ers of grain to compel them to pay for both Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and state inspection. We hope 
this will be arranged so that one charge or the 
other will be waived for the benefit of the trade 
here. 
Yours truly, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


F, L. WALLACE & CO. 


ILLINOIS FARMERS HOLDING OATS, 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 
The prospects for the growing crop of corn in this 
section are very good, and trade will be brisk when 
it moves, which will probably be earlier than it 
was last year. 

The farmers are inclined to hold on to the oats 
since the decline, and our purchases since then 
almost are nothing. The farmers are too indepen- 
dent to part with their grain at a sacrifice, and 
they are not inclined to contract their new crop of 
corn very freely yet. Price is about 33 cents in 
the country for delivery when in condition. 

We have always favored leaving our grain.in our 
elevators in preference to consigning—hedging with 
futures until we found a good place for it. We 


can generally do better on our track than to con- 
sign. Of course, we want to trade with good par- 
ties, 
Yours truly, 
Springfield, Il. 


E. R. ULRICH & SONS. 


SHIPPERS ON C., H. & D. HANDICAPPED. 
Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 
Shippers located on the C., H. & D. System in Ohio 
are in -sore -straits: The C., H. & D., having 
withdrawn several routes to Eastern points, is 
compelling shippers to pay sixth-class rate up 
to the junction point of the connecting line, and 
from each junction point regular grain tariff rates 
are charged. In many instances the cost of de- 
livery at certain BHastern points is more than 
double the original through rate which obtained 
before the C., H. & D. adopted such arbitrary 
measures. ' 
Respectfully yours, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


J. W. McCORD, Sec. 


RAILROADS AND THE ASSOCIATIONS. 

Nditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 
The outlook in the grain trade for the next few 
months is very flattering, for several reasons, first 
of which is the harvesting of heavy crops of wheat 
and oats, and the almost positive assurance of the 
maturing of the largest corn crop the country ever 
produced. Next, from present indications the 
foreign demand for our grain of all kinds will be 
heavy. Then the railroads, owing principally to 
the enforcement of the car service rules, are in bet- 
ter shape to handle the crop than ever before. 

I want to say here that the railroads have the 
grain associations to thank for being able to en- 
force the rule, as they have always advocated it 
and urged the railroad people to enforce it; be- 
sides; they have educated the country shipper to 
look at the enforcement as a blessing rather than 
a hardship on them, and they would not now want 
to go back to the old way. 

Now about selling “Track vs. Consigning.” 
There could be a good-sized book filled with dif- 
ferent opinions and different reasons, but my own 
experience for the past ten years is that I have 
met with best results, and the business has been 
most satisfactory to me, by selling “track.” Only 
one year in the ten have I found it more satisfac- 
tory to consign. Sometimes location has as much 
to do with results as anything else. Some may , 
say “location has nothing to do with it,” but I 
know it has. 

Yours truly, 


Hamburg, Iowa. D. HUNTER. 


THE VESSEL OWNERS’ 
DETROIT. * 


Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 
The Board of Trade has appointed weighmasters 
at each elevator to attend to the weighing in and 
out of grain in carlots. No supervision of weigh- 
ing cargoes has ever been established, as the ves- 
sels always employ a man of their own to attend 
to it. No complaint has ever come to this Board 
or to any member of it, as far as I can ascertain, 
of shortage, from either vessel owners or their 
associations. Had there been such complaints, 
the Board would gladly have joined with them 
in appointing a weighman for that business. 

The Vessel Owners’ Association has seen fit to 
declare a poycott on Detroit without even filing 
a complaint or a notification that there was any- 
thing wrong. No comparison has been spoken of 
except with the port of Buffalo. There are ap- 


BOYCOTT OF 


*It has been published broadcast by the daily 
press that Chicago vessel owners, and tentatively 
all grain carriers to Detroit, would refuse ship- 
ments to that, port unless the: shipper guaranteed 
that the shortage there would not exceed one-half 
a bushel per 1,000 bushels. It is claimed by ves- 
sel men in Detroit newspapers that there has been- 
a steady run of excessive shortages for at least 
two months, the expense of which is charged 
to the vessel. The above is the other side of the 
controversy.—KHd. 
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parent reasons why there should be small average 
shortages between Chicago and Buffalo. How De- 
troit compares with other ports we do not know, 
but we are trying to ascertain from the vessel 
owners. 

We believe that the Detroit elevators stand 
as well with shippers and receivers generally over 
the country as those of any in the country. At 
any rate, we have no proof whatever as yet that 
they are not fully as reliable and honest in their 
weights as the elevators which load the cargoes 
at shipping points. 

The four elevators here are all public ones, and 
their proprietors are in no way interested in the 
grain business. 


Yours truly, L, A. PARSONS, Pres. 


THE WEIGHING CONTROVERSY IN MISs- 
SOURL. : 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:— 
The Missouri end of the controversy between the 
states of Missouri and Kansas and the Kansas 
City. Board of Trade is substantially as follows: 
The railroad and warehouse commissioners are 
endeavoring to enforce. a law which was enacted 
in 1899 and which has never been in force. They 
base their authority on an opinion rendered by 
Attorney-General Hadley. 

Back before my time the Missouri inspection 
cepartment had weighmasters in some of the ele- 
vators in Kansas City, but their work was so un- 
satisfactory and unreliable that the Kansas grain 
dealers finally sent men to supervise the weighing 
of grain. Their work was all right, as far as they 
went, but they were not able to cover the field 
and had no authority to sustain them. 

Previous to this time the Missouri inspection 
department withdrew its men and the weighing of 
grain was in a demoralized condition, and the 
Board of Trade had to take some measures to 
rectify the wrongs that had been and were being 
done. Therefore they appointed a committee to 
investigate in the various markets their mode of 
doing business, and they finally recommended the 
establishment of a weighing department. On No- 
vember 4, 1901, the weighing department was 
started. 

The state of Missouri made no attempt to cover 
these elevators until September 1 of this year. At 
the present time we have the weighing of grain 
in a good, sound, healthy condition and our weights 
are recognized as being equal to any in the coun- 
try. Now the state steps in and wants to put its 
men in all the houses and wishes the Board of 
Trade to withdraw so they may be able to collect 
a weighing fee and thereby establish a political 
machine. A large majority of the men that have 
been put to work at the present time are incom- 
petent and not fit to be around an elevator. 

Last winter the legislature passed a bill known 
as Senate Bill No. 296, to amend Sections 7630, 
7638 and 7661 of Article 3, Chanter 117 of the 
Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri of 1899, 
so they could cover all these industries, but at 
the eleventh hour Governor Folk vetoed this bill: 
Then the Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
got the Attorney-General to give an opinion which 
was published in the daily papers of May 4, hold- 
ing that the law did not apply to grain inspected 
and weighed in and out of public elevators. The 
Attorney-General now turns around and reverses 
his opinion, and under these conditions, as I stated, 
they are trying to make a lot of political jobs. 

If this law is good, which counsel informs 
us it is not, and they would have enforced it in 
the first place, the Board of Trade would not have 
had to take it in their hands and _ rectify the 
wrongs that were being done, but they made no 
attempt to do so. They wait until we have every- 
thing properly established and now wish to step in. 
As it is, the weighing department is a credit to 
the grain trade, as it gives honest and faithful 
service and treats all alike, but the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners say they want the jobs. 
In the meantime counsel advised us not to pay the 
state weighing fee, as the law is not a good law. 


I presume the case will be heard in the October 
or November sitting and, the Supreme Court will 
have a final hearing as far as the state of Missouri 
is concerned. 

In the meantime the department goes on the same 
as it has done, testing scales, keeping the same 
in repair and looking after the loading and unload- 
ing of cars and see that repairs are kept up on 
all elevator equipment that has anything to do 
with the weighing of grain. If it steps out and 
allows the state to take hold, it would be a very 


little while until things would be as bad as ever | 


and they would ruin our market. As it is, the 
Board of Trade is going to fight the case to the 
finish. This is about all as far as Missouri is con- 
cerned. 

On the Kansas proposition, there are a great 
many elevators that have some country stations. 
They buy this grain from the farmer and it is 
weighed at point of origin. The grain is shipped 
in here and goes in their own elevators. The state 
of Kansas compels this line house to have this 
grain weighed by them and charges them a fee of 
50 cents and also a fee of 50 cents out, which is 
unnecessary as far as the owners of the grain is 
concerned, but is only an additional cost in the 
product; for 99 per cent of this grain is interstate 
commerce, which also applies to Missouri. 

Our attorney took the case to the United States 
District Court before Judge Pollock to test our 
rights under the interstate commerce act, and up 
to the present time we have got the best of it. 
We are now going ahead and will apply for a 
permanent injunction restraining them from weigh- 
ing this grain. 

We take the stand that if the country shipper 
desires his grain weighed by the state of Kansas 
and will pay the fee, we are perfectly willing they 
should weigh same. If not, the Board of Trade 


members and elevator operators object to the 
levying of this extra fee. 
Yours truly, 
Kansas City, Mo. ae 
IOWA NEWS ITEMS. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 


C. C. Feil of Charles City has completed a 10,000- 
bushel elevator at Doubleday, Iowa. 

York Covey, Stacyville, has made extensive im- 
provements and enlarged his capacity. 

Thomas Cashman of Goodell has sold his ele- 
vator at that station to J. Hansen and bought an 
elevator of Moore Bros. at Hayfield. This house has 
been closed for some time. He is overhauling and 
putting it in good condition. 

Slaba & Dresman of Buffalo Center is a new firm 
with a new elevator at this point. They are lo- 
cated off the railroad now, but expect to force a 
location soon. 

C. A. Pfund, Luverne, has changed from steam 
to gasoline power and made extensive improve- 
ments. 

Deming & Umphrey is a new firm at Hancock, 


Iowa. They have recently bought out C. H. Cooper | 


& Son and took possession August 1. 

The Younglove Construction Co. of Mason City 
have the contract and began building for a new 
farmers’ company at Barnum. They purchased the 
old warehouse of the Western Elevator Co. This 
will adjoin the new building. 

M. D. Gurnett, Barnum, has finished a ecribbed 
addition to his elevator, which doubles his storage 
capacity. 


Yours truly, Re Dri: 


STRONG OPPOSITION TO STATE WEIGHING | 


AT KANSAS CITY. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— 
There is almost united opposition in this market 
to state control of the weighing of grain of private 
industries in Kansas City. Public elevators, of 
course, are in a different class; and yet these ele- 
vators, rather than pay this onerous tax, threaten 
to cancel their bonds and become private houses, 
We feel that the Board of Trade weighing depart- 
ment is maintaining a well conducted institution, 


and everything is being done at all times to main- 


| tain the very highest standard in the matter of 
| weight supervision. 


Confidence is established in 
the Kansas City Board of Trade weights all over 
the country, and we fail to see how the state sys- 


| tem would improve matters any. 


In addition to this would come the extra state 
fees, and it is doubtful if the market can stand 
so many terminal charges when the efforts here 
have been toward reducing to every possible ex- 
tent terminal fees. 

Kansas City used to have a bad reputation for 
weights, and, aS we understand it, the state could 
have taken this matter in hand years ago, and if 
at that time state officials had demonstrated that 
they were competent to weigh grain correctly and 
give satisfaction, as the Board of Trade department 
has done, the establishment of a Board of Trade 
department would have never been necessary. 


Yours truly, W. S. 
Kansas City. 
STATE WEIGHING AT ST. LOUIS, 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
The Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 


sioners have issued the following order: 
St. Louis, Mo., September 1, 1905. 

Under an opinion. recently rendered by the Attor- 
ney-General of the state of Missouri, it is the duty 
cf this department to supervise the weighing of all 
grain and hay shipped into or out of the city of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Acting under the law upon which this opinion is 
founded, on and after September 1, 1905, the charge 
for weighing grain will be 35 cents in and 25 cents 
out per carload; and on and after September 11, 
1905, the charge for weighing hay and grain in 
wagons will be 20 cents per wagonload. 

No charge for weighing grain in sacks in ele- 
vators. 

By order of the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners of Missouri. 
(Signed) O. J. MILLER, 

Chief Deputy Inspector. 

This notice to the effect that state supervision 
of weighing will prevail on all grain and hay shipped 
into or out of St. Louis, whether weighed at public 
or private elevators, mills and warehouses, 
hauled from cars unloaded from track and weighed 
on wagon scales, has resulted in some opposition 
on the part of some of the members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. At present it is impossible to 
predict to what length this opposition may be 
carried. Of course, as in all such matters, there is 
a difference of opinion among the members of the 
Exchange, some claiming that the supervision of 
weighing by the Merchants’ Exchange weighing 
bureau is satisfactory and should be continued, 
while, on the other hand, others contend that it 
would be useless to contend against a measure that 
is backed up by the state of Missouri. Both sides 
await developments with interest. 

Yours truly, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


or 


X. 


THE ATTACK ON KANSAS 
INSPECTION. 


In overruling the demurrer in the_ ease or the 
Midland Elevator Co. and others against the Kan- 
sas Grain Inspection Department—an action 
signed to legally abolish Kansas state inspection 
of grain, Judge Pollock of the Federal Court at 
Topeka held that the section of the law classifying 
grain elevators in that state by their size is invalid. 

The Kansas grain inspection law, passed in 1897, 
provided for state inspection of grain in all ele- 
vators having a capacity of 75,000 bushels or’ more. 
Judge Pollock holds that this classification is un- 
constitutional. An elevator with 74,999 bushels’ 
capacity is exempt from the operation of the law, 
while one with one bushel more comes under the 
law. 

The next point to be settled is whether grain 
elevators are public or private concerns. 


de- 


It is announced that the Cincinnati starch plants 
of the Corn Products Company will not be reopened, 
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[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.”] 
STATUS OF GOLDEN AND RUS- 
SIAN GREEN OATS. 


BY GERSTENBERG & CO. 

Your request to favor you with our views as to 
the selling merits of golden and Russian green oats, 
as compared with white oats, is readily complied 
with. 

In the past five years the quantity of golden and 
Russian oats raised in Iowa and southern 
Minnesota has steadily increased; in fact, the per- 
centage might almost be placed as high as 60. 

When these varieties were first grown, it was 
claimed that the ripening period was shorter, the 
yield larger, and that they were not likely to lodge 
as readily as other varieties. These statements, at 
that time, may have been correct. The trade then 
did not discriminate against them so severely as 
they do at the present time. Since then conditions 
and we now are confronted with 
discrimination against their quality, as the con- 
sumer refuses to purchase them except at a dis- 
count, and then desires clean, sweet and bright 
(lively) color only. 

These qualities are scarce. Failure to use clean, 
sound seed has helped to produce a mongrel quality, 
it being neither bright golden nor Russian green. 
Instead, we have before us daily a dark grain of 
varied color, appearing as if it had lodged and be- 
come discolored by dust and dirt, and having none 
of the qualities that draw a buyer. 

It has been claimed that the cereal companies 
are free users of such oats. Our experience is to 
the contrary, the companies absolutely refusing 
to buy them, claiming that they produce a meal 
that is streaky and has the appearance of being un- 
clean and moldy. Efforts made in the past to 
use them have resulted in the finished product 
haying been returned, and to dispose of it it was 
necessary to mix it with their grades of cheaper 
feed. 

The present inspection of these varieties is an 
injustice to the raiser of white oats. But this 
will in all probability be soon rectified, as this 
question of inspection has been discussed freely 
in the past year. The varieties of oats under dis- 
cussion ought to be graded in a separate class, 
thereby permitting the members of the trade to 
know the quality they will receive on their con- 
tracts. 

As to their selling value, when comparing them 
with good white oats, that varies. Sweet, sound, 
white oats are always in demand, finding ready 
sale at all times, with good premiums obtainable. 
Golden or Russian green oats at no time meet 
with that demand and are salable only at. a 
discount of one-half to one and one-half cents per 
bushel, depending on quality and the quantity of 
foul they contain. Former buyers, again. 
now prefer black or mixed oats, claiming that their 
soundness and their being sweet make them the 
preferable grain. 

We have advocated strongly in the past five 
years that better selection of seed would soon be- 
come necessary, but at that time we were informed 


green 


have changed, 


seeds 


that the larger yield per acre, with same market - 


value, made these oats more profitable for the 
raiser and dealer. Time has proven that this was 
not correct. 

Illinois still raises the best quality of oats and 
they consist almost exclusively of the white va- 
riety. The demand is ever ready to take such grain 
at full prices. The honor for this is due to the 
energy of the grain dealer, who is further helped 
by the grower, who at all times is ever ready to 
try and raise a grain that is a credit to his ability 
as a tiller of the soil. 


Certain grain thieves who have been stealing 
wheat from freight cars in South Chicago railway 
yards, and who have been hotly pursued by detec- 
tives, escaped capture after an exciting chase by 
private detectives and policemen on August i8. 


Four thieves had loaded a rowboat with stolen 
wheat and were pulling up the Calumet River when 
Detectives Boyle, Robbins and Miller of the Grain 
Shippers’ Protective Association and two city po- 
licemen set out in a steam launch in pursuit. See- 
ing they could not overhaul the fleeing boat before 
it made shore they brought revolvers into play. The 
fugitives replied and a naval battle was kept up 
for several hundred yards before the piratical craft 
was beached and its crew escaped in the scrub tim- 
ber along the river’s brink. 


THE NEBRASKA INQUISITION. 


As previously noted in these columns, Attorney- 
General Brown of Nebraska in August applied to 
the Supreme Court for an injunction to restrain 
the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association from 
“doing business” in that state. 
was given until September 18 to make answer; 
meantime a temporary injunction was issued by 
Justice Barnes, and August 15 was set for the 
state to take depositions at Lincoln. 

The leading witness on this occasion was 
C. T. Peavey, formerly traveling auditor for the 
Omaha Elevator Company. Mr. Peavey talked 
freely of rebates. “To my knowledge,” said Mr. 
Peavey (we quote from his testimony as reported 
by the Lincoln Star), “since the organization of 
the Omaha Elevator Company it has never been 
without that source of income. At the time of its 
organization it bought an elevator which was 
bonded for thirty years at 8 per cent and issued 
besides $200,000 worth of stock. The money to in- 
corporate and start in business was borrowed from 
an Omaha bank. At the beginning the company 
got an agreement from the Union Pacific Railroad 
to pay 1 cent a bushel on all grain handled over its 
lines, no matter where it came from or whether 
the elevator company had ever handled the grain 
or not. This agreement continued in force until 
the road went into the hands of a receiver, when 
it was discontinued. Then for three or four years 
the Omaha Elevator Company received 2 cents per 
100 pounds on all grain the company actually han- 
dled over the railroad line. This was afterward 
cut to 14% cents per 100 pounds, and I believe that 
arrangement is still:in force.” 

This was only incidental, however, for Mr. 
Peavey said nearly all the “big elevator compa- 
nies” got rebates; those who did not were not 
among the “favored companies.” 

Mr. Peavey then went into the various ways 
adopted by the line elevator companies to keep 
competitors on their good behavior when a line 
company entered a station and demanded an 
“equal share in the business.” 

T. D. Worrall of Lincoln, who is behind the 
Nebraska foolishness, had previously testified in 


relation to the so-called “slush fund’ used in 
Lincoln during the session of the legislature. 
Some money was raised—in the neighborhood 


of $4,411, according to Mr. Worrall—but he tes- 
tified under oath in a positive manner that not 
one cent of this fund was paid to any member 
of the legislature. The greater portion, he stated 
in a general way, went for the purchase of copies 
ot bills aimed at the grain trade, for theater tick- 
ets, band concerts, dinners and other forms of 
entertaining the members. A tab was kept on 
the committees which had charge of the obnox- 
ius grain bills, and whenever it was thought the 
committee might meet and the bills come up for 
discussion, a theater party was organized, a din- 
ner given at the cafes of the Lincoln or Lindell 
hotels, and in this way the committee kept from 
meetings to consider the bills. This was bribery 
with a vengeance, to be sure! Wonder what the 
honorable members from Cook County, Illinois, 
would think of this ice-watery sort of gumshoe 
campaign! 

Having obtained so much light, the inquisition 
was postponed for a week, when C. Y. Long of 
Lincoln was heard. He told all about the “card-. 
ing system.’ He had been an employe of. the 
Nebraska Elevator Company until July, 1904. As 


The Association’ 


to these cards (bids) he said that at the meetings 
of the Nebraska Elevator Company’s and the Cen- 
tral Granaries Company’s representatives to fix 
the card prices, no other concern was consulted 
about the prices, and the secretary of the Ne- 
braska Association never took part in the fixing 
of these card prices. Occasionally where a dis- 
pute was on at some station the dealers at that 
station were often consulted about prices for that 
one station. 

After Mr. Long had been pumped dry, Rodney 
kK. Johnson, the star witness, for whose presence 
the proceedings had been delayed a week, testi- 
fied. Mr. Johnson was a competitor of the Omaha 
and Nebraska Elevator companies at Valparaiso. 
Things at Valparaiso were not all of the milk and 
honey sort, for Mr. Johnson was inclined to buck 
without having quite roll enough to do it with 
effect. Still he was of the “go-some” sort, and 
finally some of the big guns in the trade had to 
call on him. Then he agreed to be good on the 
usual terms. But the secretary, the executive 
officer of the Nebraska Association, had nothing 
to do with this settlement, he said, which was 
made before there was any Nebraska Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, although it continued after the 
latter’s birth. 

In all this testimony nothing seems to be at 
all pertinent or valuable on any account save 
the general views of Mr. Long or how the card 
prices were made. We quote from the Lincoln 
State Journal: 

“How were the prices determined?” asked At- 
torney-General Brown of Mr. Long. 

“They were fixed by the Central Granaries Co. 
and ourselves; that is, when I say ourselves, the 
Nebraska Elevator Co.” 

Q—The Central Granaries 
in Lincoln? 

A—Yes, sir. 

Q—About how often would you have confer- 
ences with respect to those prices? 

A—Well, that would depend upon the market. 
When the markets changed the prices changed; 


when the market remained the same there were 
no cards sent out; but when the prices changed 


Co. does business 


we got our reports from Kansas City, and we 
made out card prices in consonance with the 
report. 


Q—Let me see if I understand you. They fixed 
not only the prices that were paid for all grain 
by the agents of the Nebraska Elevator Co., but 
also the price that was paid at the same stations 
by your competitors? 

A—Yes, sir; we fixed the price for all. the ter- 
ritory that we carded. 

Q—Including the price to be paid by your com- 
petitors as well as yourself? 

A—That is it; and the prices were always the 
same unless it was as I stated, to even up. 


On September 18 the matter will be again taken 
up at Lincoln. 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR BURNS. 


One of the most destructive grain elevator fires 
that has been experienced for a good many years, 
excepting only the loss at New Orleans last Feb- 
ruary, occurred in Chicago on September. 9, when 
fire destroyed the Santa Fe elevator at Twenty- 
seventh and Wood streets on the banks of the 
South Branch of the Chicago River. The elevator 
was well filled with grain, as receipts had been 
heavy for some time preceding the fire.’ Several 
strings of cars would soon have been unloaded 
into the house, but these were hauled away by en- 
gines and saved. , 

The elevator was of steel frame, covered with 
corrugated iron, and had a capacity of 1,500,000 
bushels. It was under the control of the Harris- 
Seotten Co. of Chicago. 

The fire was discovered early in the morning; 
and although forty fire engines were soon at work, 
the flames made such rapid headway, that an hour 
after the alarm was sounded the floors collapsed 
and soon after the sides gave way and thousands 
of bushels of grain were poured into the river. 

Nearly 900,000 bushels of grain were in the bins, 
the approximate figures being 300,000 bushels each 
of corn and oats, something in excess of 200,000 
bushels of wheat and 50,000 bushels of rye and 
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barley. The money loss on the grain is estimated 
at from $450,000 to $500,000. To replace the ele- 
vator will cost $250,000 to $300,000, 

Various theories have been advanced as to the 
cause of the fire, but nothing definite ig known. 
The boilers and driers were but slightly damaged. 

The Santa Fe elevator was recognized as the 
best house in Chicago, barring only the Rialto 
Hlevator and Armour “D,” and it was about equal 
to the latter. It will probably be rebuilt. 


KHERSON OATS. 


The so-called Kherson oat was brought from Rus- 

- sia by Prof. F. W. Taylor of the Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station in 1896 and has been tested exhaust- 
ively by that station as to its adaptability to the 
corn belt of the United States. It is a curious fact, 
probably not generally Known, that while corn and 
oats grow side by side and follow each other on 
the lands of the corn belt, and while the corn states 


KHERSON OATS. 


are the largest producers of oats, nevertheless the 
corn states are not those in which the yield per 
acre is highest, or even high. 

It was, then, Professor Taylor’s aim to obtain 
a strain of oats that would approximately equal 
corn in productiveness in the same land. This he 
has apparently found in the Kherson oat, which, 


as careful tests in different parts of Nebraska in’ 


1901 and 1903 indicate, is “peculiarly suited to Cen- 
tral and Western Nebraska on account of its habits 
of growth.” (Nebraska Station Bulletin 82.) 

This strain of oats is a vigorous but not a rank 
grower, having a short straw and broad leaves. The 
berries are light yellow in color, small, but numer- 
ous, and have a very thin hull. It usually weighs 
well and matures early. It does not do specially 
well, compared with other varieties, in Eastern Ne- 
braska, but in the western part of the state it 
seems to do better than any other variety -with the 
possible excepion of the Texas red oat, which, in- 
deed, it has outyielded on the station farm. 


VALUE OF A CLEANER. 


Many receivers of grain, especially retailers in 
the Hast, often wonder what becomes of the large 
number of grain cleaners annually made and sold 
to grain men and farmers; the grain so seldom has, 
they say, the appearance of having been cleaned. 
Perhaps explanation might be made, but it may 
be said, nevertheless, that the cleaner is not al- 
ways worked to the best advantage. 

And apropos of this statement there is an apt. 
illustration of its truth, coming from Baltimore. 
A lot of damp and garlicky Southern wheat came 
in, grading “rejected.” It was really such poor 
stuff that no elevator quite wanted to take it in. 

A sample of the lot was, however, sent to the 


Agricultural Department at Washington, where it 
was cleaned and returned, the grain on its second 
arrival in Baltimore being dry, clean, plump and 
altogether cesirable; so much so that Chief In- 
spector McDonald said he would have no hesitancy 
in grading the sample as No.2 red, which is the 
highest quality of wheat known in that market. 
Accompanying the sample from the Agricultural 
Department was a lot of foreign matter which had 
been taken from the wheat. This included garlic, 
cockle and other weeds and substances which in- 
fest wheat fields, especially in portions of Mary- 
land and the South. As “rejected,” the sample 
sent to Washington would have brought in Balti- 
more about 70 cents a bushel, but after its Wash- 
ington treatment it would readily have commanded 
8744 cents a bushel, a difference of 17144 cents. 
There was some loss in drying, of course, but that 
could have been only a fraction of the 17% cents 
gain in price of the cleaned and dried sample. 

A full report of the treatment of the grain at 
Washingten is not at hand, but it is understood 
that the department officials put the grain through 
a commercial drier and separator. 


ELEVATOR IN MEXICO 


A modern grain elevator of 25,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity, with grain drier, is to be erected on the Oaxa- 
queno estate of the Tabasco Plantation Company of 
the City of Mexico. It will be- built of concrete 
and be equipped with drying and cleaning machin- 
ery. In Mexico the weevil is a pest which has 
been a serious impediment to the storage of grain; 
but this house will have a hot air weevil extermi- 
nator. Hot air will be forced through the corn or 
other grain, so that the weevil, usualiy lodged in 
the heart of the corn kernel, gets uncomfortably 
hot and makes for the open. ‘No sooner does he 
get on the outside of the kernel than the stiff cur- 
rent of air sends him to the farther end, where he 
passes through an aperture and finds himself mixed 
up with many millions of his fellow kind. A fire 
receives additional fuel when the heap is flung 
into it. 

The elevator will be equipped with a corn sheller 
also, which will deliver the grain by machinery to 
the drier, from which the grain is further handled 
by machinery until it is deposited in the concrete 


.vaults, which are insect-proof. 


The elevator will be used for storing grain for 
the plantation’s men and animals. 


FINANCING A CROP. 


The amount of grain received in Minneapolis in 
1904 was 140,000,000 bushels, and the value (on 
the farm) about $70,000,000. Whence comes the 
money needed to move this vast mass of produce, 
which is sent as grain or flour all over the world? 
You know that about 95 per cent of the payments 
of this whole country is made by checks or drafts. 
Here in the Northwest we have, in the registered 
elevator receipt, one more example of the power 
of commercial paper—the right to draw being re- 
garded as equal to having the money in hand. 
So highly are these receipts valued that wheat 
paper is now nearly, if not quite, all ‘on demand,’ 
said G. M. P. Predham of St. Paul in a paper on 
wheat loans read at the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Bank Clerks at Minneapolis. 

For about two months before the crop movement 
begins, the grain business is quiet. During this 
time much money that would be idle in Minneap- 
olis is kept in reserve in Chicago and New York 
at interest. About the middle of August the crops 
begin to move in Southern Minnesota, and thence 
the movement works upward through South and 
North Dakota. At the height of the season as 
many as 2,000 carloads will reach Minneapolis in 
one day. The value of a ecarload depends upon 
the kind of grain and grade. Besides such cash 
as can be spared in Minneapolis, currency is 
drawn from the WHast, to be shipped into the 
country named above. One large Minneapolis 


bank alone will ship as much as $150,000 in one 
day; so that the four largest banks of that city 
will easily send out among them half a million 
dollars in the same time. This sum would be 
much higher but that the power of the draft is of 
so much avail. Agents in the country buying grain 
will make large use of drafts on Minneapolis; and, 
as the country banks need plenty of money in that 
city to meet their own drafts, a great amount of 
cross-shipment of currency is avoided. The chief 
call for hard cash in the country is to pay the 
harvest hands; aside from that, the farmer can 
settle his accounts with checks or drafts. 

In a few words, the easy and quick 
and financing of the Northwestern grain 
pends very largely upon the registered elevator 
receipts. These receipts are the product of the 
following factors: 

1. The threefold report of inspection, weighing 
and storage, by bonded men. 

2. The weekly sworn statement of the elevator 
books, which must agree those of the 
registrar. 

3. The Chamber of Commerce rules for the man- 
agement of elevators. 

4. The high standards 
Chamber. 

And so it is that these receipts enjoy the name 
of thoroughly sound and elastie collateral, not only 
in Minnesota, but all over the East and in Canada. 
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ELEVATOR BELT TIGHTENER. 


The accompanying sketch shows an elevator 
belt tightener that has been used successfully for 
a number of years, by a flour miller. In Fig. 
1, A represents a double tackle block; B, a single 
one; C, a piece of wire with a loop at either end 
and bent so as to fasten the loops on bolts in ele- 
vator; D, a piece of rope about two feet long con- 
necting B and C; F, a block of wood with two 
holes in it, used to fasten elevator belt to back 
of leg. Fig. 2 shows elevator belt fastened to back 
of leg with F, and C fastened on bolts in elevator 
cups. 

Fasten A to joist as shown. After passing rope 
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ELEVATOR 


run elevator 
Fasten 


hrough A and B, as shown in Fig. 1 


? 


belt up to the second cup below splice. 
C to cup, as indicated in Fig. 2. Run elevator belt 
back until the splice comes to about the middle 
of opening in leg; fasten belt at E with F; then 
take belt apart and tighten with rope, fastening 


it to hold belt while you put it back together. 
Cut off belt, make the splice, take F and C off 
and elevator is ready to run. 

This tightener can be used in any place by one 
man. 
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ATTACKS THE INDIANA RAIL- 
ROAD COMMISSION. 


Mr. Henry E. Agar, formerly a member of the 
Indiana legislature from, and now a grain shipper 
in, Gibson County, next door to Posey, on the Wa- 
bash, attack on the new Indiana 
Railroad Commission. Pluming himself on being 
the one man who “stood alone in my opposition 
to the measure” and having voted “no,” Mr. Agar 
is cireularizing the state in opposition to the law 
which he says is doing what he predicted, to wit: 

That it would cripple the large interests at the 
expense of the small dealer and ruin the business 
of the extensive grain and lumber dealers. It will 
work more hardship on the farmer and producer, 
on the manufacturer and the big dealer, than any 
act of any assembly in the past decade. All be- 
cause a few inland towns were paying excessive 
rates on a few carloads of stuff. 

It will effectually kill towns on the borders of 
the state, like New Albany, where all the produce 
and commodities will have to be shipped to Louis- 
ville and hauled back, and business will be crippled 
all through the state; because of the interference 
of the Railroad Commission the railroads will raise 
their rates on the big handlers to meet the price 
paid by the scoop-shovel operators, and not lower 
the rates. There would be just as much sense in 
asking the sugar refinery to sell you a pound of 
sugar at the same price as a carload as to ask a 
railroad to haul one carload as cheap as he could 
a hundred carloads. 

Instead of putting the small dealer on the same 
plane as the larger operator, it compels the railroad 
company to place the large operator on the same 
footing as the small scoop-shovel operator. So a 
man with a $50,000 plant has no advantage over 
the man owning a scoop shovel and renting a pair 
of scales, if in the grain business, although the 
large dealer handles a hundred cars, ‘pays larger 
taxes, insurance, and employs many men. In this 
encouraging investment? 

If all the opposition to the Indiana law is based 
on this sort of argument, it is entirely safe; since 
it is evident that if Mr. Agar ever did know punlic 
opinion on the transportation question it was that 
of a past generation. He should get up to date. 
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THE DULUTH-SUPERIOR FIGHT. 


The Minnesota inspection department has de- 
veloped a plan for inspecting grain in and out of 
Superior without coming into contact with Wiscon- 
sin law, which is none other than to stop incoming 
grain in cars at Sandstone and Cass Lake for in- 
spection and to pass upon steamer grain on the 
boats at Superior. In accordance with this plan, 
samples were sent to both Sandstone and Cass 
Lake’ to begin work on September 7. The men 
will take samples of the grain in each arriving car, 
which will be inspected in a room in the Duluth 
Board of Trade building, prepared for that -pur- 
nose. 

The fight against Superior has been vigorous 
and will be directed to effect results. For aside 
from the coup above noted, the N. P. Railroad has 
adopted a scheme to embarrass Superior, by re- 
quiring that all grain hereafter shipped to Su- 
perior, for which Wisconsin inspection is asked, 
shall have the notce of Wisconsin inspection 
placed on the bill of lading, lack of which will 
throw the grain to the Minnesota inspectors; and 
by providing grain to Superior for Wisconsin in- 
spection shall be charged $1.50 extra for switching 
charges. 

For the other side, the war has been carried to 
Washington, State Senator Geo. M. Young of 
North Dakota having called Attorney-General 
Moody’s attention to the fact that cars of grain 
consigned from North Dakota to Superior have 
been held up at Duluth and given Minnesota in- 
spection without their being ordered for Minnesota 
inspection. The consignees of the grain are Su- 
perior commission men, and have been given no 
official information as to the whereabouts of their 
grain, although it was billed here. Senator Young 
says he thinks this is in violation of the provisions 
of the interstate commerce act, being an interfer- 
ence with the rights of shippers, and he asks that 
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if the Attorney-General finds such is the case he | they found for the first time that the embargo was 


proceed in the matter. 

Meantime the Wisconsin Commission has been 
acting in a dignified manner, letting the Min- 
nesota inspectors do pretty much as they pleased— 
biding their time, perhaps, for decisive action of 
some sort not now disclosed to the public. 


M. E. COOKE. 


A list of a half dozen of Chicago’s grain com- 
mission firms who have been continuously in busi- 
ness for the longest period must include the name 
of M. E. Cooke. 

Mr. Cooke gained his initial experience in the 
grain business in Kankakee County, Illinois, and in 
1888 entered the grain business in Chicago as a 
solicitor for Charles Counselman. He was their 
first representative in the country, and for them he 
made the first postal card track bids ever sent out 
of Chicago. He became a member of.the Chicago 
Board of Trade in 1890 and went into the commis- 
sion business on his own account in 1892, with 
offices at 85-86 Board of Trade Building. 

His is a familiar and well-known figure around 


M. EB. COOKE, CHICAGO. 


the cash grain tables on ’change, and letters he has 
received from shippers from time to time indicate 
that he has the true salesman’s ability to look 
after grain consigned to his care so as to secure for 
his customers some of the best prices obtainable 
on day of arrival of cars. He is a firm believer in 
track sales for the benefit of shippers generally, 
but while he makes daily bids he solicits and is in 
position to handle business advantageously on com- 
mission. 

His one hobby outside of his business, which is 
always first, is automobiling, as shippers can testify 
who have happened into his office when his “auto” 
was handy. He is credited with having opened 
the first automobile store in Chicago and to have 
brought to the city the first gasoline motor car ever 
used in the western metropolis. 


EMBARGO RAISED. 


The state of Georgia by direction of the legisla- 
ture has raised the quarantine, or embargo, put 
on Texas oats shipments into that state. The 
quarantine put upon Texas oats with a view to pre- 
venting possible transfer of cotton boll weevil in 
oats to Georgia has been in operation for at least 
a year, in spite of continuous effort on the part of 
the Texans to have it removed, and has, of course 
narrowed the market for Texas oats. 

Early in August the Texas Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation sent a committee to Atlanta to present the 
matter to the legislature, then in session, and then 
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not an emergency police regulation, but was 
created by statute which could not be set aside 
save by legislative repeal. The Texas dealers 
than asked the governor to submit in his message 
the question whether the law might not be re- 
pealed. The boards of trade at Atlanta, Augusta, 
Macon, Columbus, Brunswick and other important 
Georgia cities had from time to time passed reso- 
lutions memorializing the legislature to give the 
relief sought, but it appears there has been a very 
embittered opposition from the rural _ sections 
where the scare of the boll weevil refuses to down 
even in the face of a self-apparent guarantee of 
protection. Finally the bill to repeal the obnoxious’ 
statute’ was passed and on August 22 was signed 
by the governor and became a law. 


RECONSIGNMENT LEGAL IN 
WISCONSIN. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has made | 
a ruling permitting the reconsignment of freight 
in transit in that state. The early interpretations 
of the new state railroad law were to the effeet 
that the roads could not legally reconsign any 
freight on the original billing and forward the 
same to the final destination at the through rate 
which would have been made had the freight in 
question not been stopped in transit and later for- 
warded. This ruling worked a_ great hardship 
upon all shippers and receivers of grain in Wis- 
consin, who for many years have been accus- 
tomed to reconsign grain billed to a particular 
market point and then forwarded to another mar- 
ket on the same through rate that originally was 
made on the consignment, and a prohibition of 
this privilege would disorganize the habits of the 
trade. As the new law was thought to make this 
illegal it was at once stopped, to the injury of 
grain dealers everywhere, 

On a rehearing of the subject, however. the com- 
mission made a special ruling to the effect that 
such reconsignment can be made by the roads, 
without violating the law, and the freight officials. 
of the state roads have instructed their representa- 
tive that in the future all such shipments may. be 
forwarded at the through rates as in the past. 


PUTS AND CALLS AT CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Board of Trade by a vote of the 
members on August 380 voted 503 to 260 to repeal 
the rule which provides for the expulsion of mem- 
bers dealing in puts and calls in Chicago. The vote 
was a surprise to those who opposed the repeal, 
since. the rule simply put into force a prohibition of 
a form of trading which is made a criminal offense 
by Illinois law. 

Nevertheless, there has been no trading in privi- 
leges in Chicago, the members of the Board, includ- 
ing the radicals in favor of restoring privilege trad- 
ing, recognizing the fact that the Board would 
put itself in a very queer position by authorizing 
a form of trading speciaHy and particularly penal- 
ized by the statutes. However, a meeting of mem- 
bers was held on September 1 to consider the situa- 
tion. This meeting was presided over by Walter 
Fitch, who appointed a committee, consisting of 
ov. A. Patten, W. S. Crosby, H. B. Slaughter, D. J. 
Murphy and William Nash, to look into the legal 
siatus of the matter, it being understood that no 
teading on privileges would take place for the 
present, at least. . 

Meantime, all this class of business is going to 
Milwaukee, where it is entireiy legal. 


The Illinois Central has adjusted the claims of 
shippers for losses in the fire of the docks at New 
Orleans last winter, and has paid $800,000. In 
addition to this the road lost $2,500,000 worth of 
property, making its total losses $3,300,000. The 
Illinois Central carries its own insurance, so. that 
the entire loss falls on the company. 
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FRICTION AT KANSAS CITY. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade and the Mis- 
souri Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners have locked horns on the matter of con- 
trol of the weighing of grain in the local eleya- 
_tors on the Missouri side. Hitherto the Commis- 
sioners have had but three weighmasters of their 
own in Kansas City, operating in three elevators 
bonded to the state; but recently they decided 
to assume control of the weighing in all eleva- 
tors and warehouses, both public and private, at 
the state terminals, beginning with the appoint- 
ment and installation of weighmen at Kansas City. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade, a tew years 
ago, under pressure from the Kansas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, established a weighing bureau 
which has been giving pretty general satisfaction 
to shippers, and it is believed that even should a 
state system be established, this bureau would 
still have to be maintained and, of course, paid 
for by the grain. As Kansas City charges aggre- 
gate rather more than the expense of handling 
grain at most other grain markets of the West, 
the additional charges the state weigher would 
exact is not contemplated with equanimity by 
either shippers or receivers. 

President Goffe of the Board of Trade, speaking 
of the order putting state weighers into the ele- 
vators on September 1, said to a reporter: 


We will not submit to it unless we have to. 
The Kansas City grain market is already burdened 
almost beyond its strength, and we consider this 
latest move of the state board as nothing less than 
an imposition and an effort to force us to sup- 
port a corps of political henchmen for whatever 
party happens to be in power. To defeat the prop- 
osition we will carry the matter into the United 
States courts and up to the highest tribunals in 
the land, for we believe such action is unconstitu- 
tional, because it interferes with interstate com- 
merce. The grain which comes into the Kansas 
City market is nearly all Kansas, Nebraska, Ok- 
lahoma and Indian Territory cereals. So little 
Missouri grain comes here that it is hardly a 
drop in the bucket. Now, we do not believe the 
state weighmasters have a right to handle this 
when it comes from another state and is han- 
dled by private parties. 

The Board of Trade’s weighing department is 
as efficient as any in the country. It was estab- 
lished several years ago and under the direction 
of J. G. Goodwin has made an enviable record for 
itself. Not once has there been a suspicion that 
it was not all a correctly managed weighing de- 
partment should be. There have, of course, been 
a few difficulties arising out of cars not being 
properly coopered, and a slight loss of grain thus 
resulted, but in each instance the weighing de- 
partment of this Board has established the cor- 
rectness of its figures. The dual system means 
an added tax on the grain of from 65 to 75 cents 
and will add nothing to it. We believe we have 
a clear case and good grounds for action if the 
commissioners persist .in their efforts to force 
their weighmasters on us. 

On September 2, nevertheless, state weighers 
were put into the private elevators of Kansas City 
in spite of the protests of the owners. All of 
‘these but one had on September 1, when the Com- 
missioners undertook to begin operations, denied 
admission to the new men, but were threatened 
with arrest if they continued such obstruction. 

The Attorney-General of the state holds that the 
siate law requires the state inspection bureau to 
also weigh the grain, while the owners of private 
houses contend that the persistence of the com- 
mission is a violation of interstate commerce law, 
ete. 

However, on September 2, at a conference by 
Herbert S. Hadley, attorney-general, and John H. 
Lucas, acting attorney for the Board of Trade, it 
was agreed that if the elevator owners would per- 
mit the weighers to perform the duty required of 
them, the issue as to whether the state law re- 
quired the weighing of grain in private elevators 
would be settled by a friendly suit, tomake which 
John McEvans, owner of the Acme Mill, agreed to 
submit to arrest on the technical charge of resist- 
ing the law. The case will probably be heard at 
the October term of the Supreme Court. 


Meantime the commission men are sending out 


circulars to their shippers, explaining why an extra 
charge of 50 cents per car is made, and suggesting 
that the shipper, if he does not like to throw away 
this 50 cents.per car, sign a protest, which is alse 
inclosed, in order that later on there may be a war 
made upon the duplicate weighing of the Missouri 
Inspection Department as unnecessary. 

“This is all a fight to save the bug under the 
chip,” said a state official. “Every certificate 
issued by a board of trade weighmaster is docked 
100 pounds ‘sweepage.’ The Missouri state weigh- 
ing certificates will not be allowed to be tampered 
with. A Missouri or a Kansas farmer will get the 
actual weight of his car on arrival at the elevator, 
including the 100 pounds. Kansas last spring 
passed a law expressly forbidding this 100 pounds 
‘sweepage, and Speaker Stubbs estimated that it 
meant a saving of $50,000 to the Kansas farmer. 
There were 4,479 cars of grain sent to the Missouri 
elevators during the month of August. This means 
no less than 7,500 bushels of wheat sneaked out 
by this 100-pound ‘sweepage’ trick. The excuse is 
that there are 100 pounds of grain left in a car 
when it is unloaded. As a matter of fact there is 
not a gallon measure left in a car. The elevator 
men, by having their own weighers and making out 
their own certificates, keep down all excitement 
over this 100-pound ‘sweepage,’ which in the year 
runs into big figures. The Missouri Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners issued an order some months 
ago forbidding the ‘sweepage’ business, and the St. 
Louis elevators have stopped the practice. Kansas 
City elevators, however, have kept it up. The in- 
auguration of state weighing will terminate it, I 
think.” 


SEPARATING WATER FROM 
GASOLINE. 


Anyone who has operated a gasoline engine to 
any extent will probably be familiar with the an- 
noyance caused by water in the gasoline supply. 
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This will put an engine out of business quicker 
than almost any other cause. 

The Motor Age, in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, presents an arrangement which is claimed to 
effectually eliminate this difficulty. It consists of 
a chamois-skin pocket to be carried by a wire 
gauze on either side and placed between the gaso- 
line tank and the carburetter. 

The arrangement should be on the order of the 
device shown in the cut, so that the water may 
settle into a separator, and be drained off. The 
separator should be about 4 inches long and 2 
inches in diameter. If this is drained each day no 
water will reach the carburetter unless the cham- 
ber becomes filled, which could only be occasioned 

y rain entering the fuel tanks, as the gasoline 
itself of a day’s usage would not contain that 
auantity. 

The strainer placed between the tank and the 
earburetter is better than one placed at the tank, 
for the reason that in the latter dirt and water 
would be forced through the tank strainers by the 
impact and weight of the fuel entering, while in a 
strainer placed between the tank and the car- 
buretter the fuel is strained slowly, in fact, as 
slowly as it is used. 


HOLDING WHEAT IN ENGLAND. 


While the majority of the British Commission on 
Food Supply in Time of War did not in their re- 
port recommend the much-discussed project of 
holding large stocks of grain in store at public 
expense, nevertheless a minority of the Commis- 
sion did substantially indorse such a scheme, by 
submitting a qualified approval of a scheme pro- 
posed by Mr. Marshall Stevens for encouraging the 
storage of wheat in Great Britain. 

Mr. Stevens is manager of the Trafford Park Es- 
tates Company of Manchester, operators of the 
Manchester grain elevators, and his proposal is 
to erect a fireproof grain elevator alongside the 
Manchester Ship Canal, which shall have a capac- 
ity of any size (not less than 4,000,000 bushels) 
named by the government, the latter to pay the 
company 1% cents per bushel per annum upon the 
storage capacity for the whole period during which 
it might be provided, or 11% cents per bushel per 
annum if the period of government payment should 
be limited to twenty years, with a reduction for 
the twenty-first and the following years if the 
government wished to continue the arrangements. 

An expenditure of about $60,000 a year would 
thus provide during twenty years. storage for 
4,000,000 bushels of grain, and so on in proportion 
for any amount of grain that might be required 
by the government. The storage house would be 
equipped at the cost and risk of the Estates Com- 
pany, with an operating elevator for 
grain from steamers or from rail and for giving 
delivery to rail, cart, steamer or barge, and pro- 
vision would be made for the grading of the 
grain. A drying plant, so as to render English 
as well as foreign grain fit for storage, would be 
provided, and the whole storage accommodation 
would be available for the storage of imported 
and English grain, free of any charge for rent to 
the user. It was part of Mr. Stevens’ proposal 
that if the government accepted his scheme it 
should offer the same terms that his company were 
prepared to accept to all owners of existing public 
grain elevators in the country. 

Mr. Stevens argued that the scheme would be 
of advantage to grain shippers, because they could 
send their grain to a certain market to be stored 
without cost until used, and which could be trans- 
ferred by negotiable warehouse receipts; millers 
could buy wheat and let it lie in stcre free of cost; 
the drier would greatly improve the general quality 
of all British and most foreign wheats sold in 
Great Britain; while the handling of the grain at 
Manchester would be less expensive’ by at least 
52 cent per bushel than at other ports where the 
grain has to be handled on lighters. 

The signatories of the minority report came tu 
the conclusion that a system of free storage, pased 
on the lines indicated, would be adequate, with 
regard to some, or a considerable portion, of the 
grain, at all events, and they give the following 
reasons: 


1. Competition in the corn trade is notoriously 
very keen; profits are cut very fine. 

2. The cost of storage in the United States, irre- 
spective of interest, i. e., the rent for storage only, 
as computed by competent authorities, is at the 
rate of 9 cents per bushel per annum. 

3..The charge for rent and storage would be 
avoided altogether under the proposals for free 
storage, and delivery ex elevator would be same 
as delivery ex ship, to which so many witnesses 
have attached importance. 

4. Much of the grain in question must in any 
ease find its market sooner or later in the United 
Kingdom; and the temptation of free storage could 
hardly fail, in view of the opinions we have quoted 
as to the keenness of competition, to offer a sub- 
stantial inducement to send it sooner rather than 
later to this country. 


They are satisfied that it would be an effective 
means of increasing British existing stocks of 
wheat and flour, which are so “seriously deficient” 
at the present time, and that increase, they con- 
sider, should not be less than six months’ consump- 
tion, in addition to the lowest stocks which it is 
computed that Great Britain has at present. They 
add that Manchester, with its perfect security 
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from the operations of a hostile fleet, situated as 
it is 40 miles inland, and at the same time with 
access by water for the largest steamers to the 
elevator’s side, offers peculiar advantages either 
for experiment or as one of the permanent centers 
for storage and distribution in the midst of densely 


populated district. 


DURUM IN MINNESOTA. 


Shippers of durum (macaroni) wheat from the 
Dakotas are complaining of the discount at which 
this kind of wheat is selling. Up to about Sep- 
iember 1 about a quarter of a million bushels had 
been bought at Duluth “to arrive,” and presumably 
the grain will be exported, says the Commercial 
Record, as millers, in the East at least, don’t seem 
to care for it, and the discount is 15 to 16 cents 
from No. 1 Northern. 

The Western farmers, formulating their com- 
plaints of the treatment of durum by buyers, cite 
a bulletin of the Brookings station on this sub- 
ject, to the effect that durum flour makes excel- 
lent bread, and that, “As a rule the products from 
macaroni wheat are richer in protein or muscle 
building materials than any of the bread wheats.” 

All of which is probably true, but there are 
fashions in bread as in other things, and as du- 
rum flour makes a dark bread, it is just now out 
of favor. “So as regards price,” says the Record, 
“68 to 69 cents is probably out to the limit, as 
No. 2 hard Kansas, shipped out via the Gulf ports, 
is costing the foreign miller no more than the 
No. 2 durum shipped out via the Northern ports, 
is costing. Further than that, the number of for- 
eign mills that will use it is, as is the case 
in this country, limited in number and their re- 
quirements may be filled any day. It is understood 
that Minneapolis mills have practically ceased buy- 
me wt.” 


WHEAT IN MEXICO. 


Some fifteen or eighteen years ago the late Da- 
vid A. Wells, in writing of Mexico, based his hopes 
of a future for the land on the fact that in the 
cottages one might even then frequently 
see a lamp burning kerosene. When days be- 
come so short for a peon that he must needs 
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lengthen them with artificial light, there is no 
limit to his progress. By the same token, one 
might in this later day establish the accuracy of 
Mr. Wells’ foresight by a study of the develop- 
ment of wheat growing in Mexico. Wheat is es- 
sentially the prosperous man’s cereal food. For 


a century it has been entirely practicable to meas- 
ure the relative prosperity of the world’s work- 
ing people by the proportion of wheat to rye flour 


eaten by them. American and English working- 
men haye never “taken to” black (rye) bread; 
the French have, eaten much less of it than the 


Germans, and that wheat flour bread is annually 
coming into greater consumption in Germany is 
the best evidence of the increasing material pros- 
perity of the working classes of that empire. 

So in Mexico, evidence of the increasing better- 
ment of the working classes, who hitherto have 
fed on cornmeal and beans, frijoles eaten on tor- 
tillas, or corn “‘flap-jack,” is seen in the rapid in- 
crease of the wheat crop in recent years, which 
is the most notable phenomenon of Mexican agri- 
culture. While the price of wheat. and wheat flour 
has increased, nevertheless the creation of a per- 
manent class of artisans in the cities of the new 
Old Mexico has been sufficient to absorb the in- 
ereased production of wheat, working people’s 
wages: warranting and creating a standard of liv- 
ing in which wheaten bread is a permanent factor. 
So this middle class, because it suits their taste 
and and even many of the poorer 
class, white bread in a measure reflects 
a certain social standing, real or assumed, “will 
flock to the bakeries to buy white bread at prices 
altogether unreasonable, for flour is, though bad, 
outrageously dear. American roller mill machin- 
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ery has been introduced, and the grade of flour is 
being improved slowly, as is the quality of the 
wheat crop raised. The demand outruns the sup- 
ply, however,” says Consul Le Roy, writing from 
the state of Durango, “at least in this section of 
Mexico, and the pressure of good prices is ‘driv- 
ing all the ranch owners to plant more and more 
wheat each year. Old wheat has been selling of 
late in Mexico City for $15 Mexican per carga 
of 161 kilograms (about $1.25 in United States cur- 
rency per bushel of 60 pounds), and a month ear- 
lier it was selling for nearly 20 per cent higher. 
The raiser can safely count on $1 gold per bushel 
for his wheat. 

“It is believed by some that spring wheat can 
be raised in Mexico without irrigation. All the 
wheat now raised on the arid plateau is winter 
wheat, and must be watered by artificial means. 
It has been suggested. in various circles of late’ 
that by deep plowing shortly in advance of the 
rainy season the land of this plateau would retain 
a very much larger proportion of the water that 
now so speedily seeps through it during the rainy 
months, and that spring wheat could be success- 
fully raised within ninety days, if planted at the 
proper time. This would increase the size of the 
crop immediately and also lead to improvements 
in methods of irrigation. Paul Hoffman, a German 
agricultural expert, who has been engaged of late 
by the Mexican Government for the purpose of 
introducing better kinds of fruit, is a believer, for 
one, in this experiment with spring wheat on the 
plateau.” 


INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS 
COMMISSION. 


The members of the International Waterways 
Commission spent some time in the eastern por- 
tions of Canada during the early part of July; 
but after interviews at Ottawa with the premier, 
the minister of marine, and other’ members of the 
government, collecting information, the Commis- 
sion adjourned until September, when joint sittings 
were held at Buffalo, N. Y., Niagara Falls, Toronto 
and Hamilton, Ont. 

The Commission consists of six members and 
two secretaries, three members and a secretary 
being appointed by Canada and a similar number 
by the United States. By agreement the duties 
of the commissioners are limited to an investigation 
into the condition of the international waterways 
discharging into the ocean through the St. Law- 
rence River. The commissioners meet either 
jointly or separately as occasion. may require. 

The Canadian commissioners are J. P. Mabee, 
K. C., Toronto (chairman); W. F. King, dominion 
astronomer, and L. Coste, C. E., and the United 
States commissioners, Colonel Ernest, Washing- 
ton (chairman); G. Clinton, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
G. Y. Wiseman, Detroit, Mich. 


GRAIN REGISTRAR. 


Charles W. Andrews has been appointed regis- 
trar of the state grain office and assumed his du- 
ties on September 1, succeeding A. J. Lovejoy, “re- 
signed.” The office is worth $2,000 per annum. 

Mr. Andrews has been Republican county com- 
mitteeman from the Twenty-third Ward of the 
city of Chicago. He has lived all his life on the 
North Side, and for years has been in politics in 
that section. He was deputy state treasurer under 
Fred A. Busse, and was deputy county treasurer all 
of 1905 until appointed to the present office. He is 
in the livery business at 116 Lincoln Avenue. His 
home is at 124 Lincoln avenue. 


Buffalo is suffering from a grain blockade that 
is getting to be serious. The elevators are glutted 
and the car situation for shipments east has been 
steadily growing worse. The Erie Canal is getting 
more business, but owing to its general physical 
condition and that of the boats it is not able to 
relieve the situation much at present. 


NEW HAY WAREHOUSES AT 
CHICAGO. 


That Chicago is at last to have warehouse facili- 
ties for handling its receipts of hay in keeping with 
the importance of the Chicago hay market seems 
now but a matter of working out the details and 
making the final arrangements. The Chicago hay 
receivers have for a long time felt the need of 
such a structure, and for several years they have 
hoped to induce the railroads to build the ware- 
houses or be able to incorporate a company and 
construct one or more with the co-operation of the 
various receiving roads. A big step in the accom- 
plishment of this purpose was seen the latter part 
of August in the incorporation at Springfield, IIL, 
of the Chicago Hay Warehouse Co. with H. H. 
Freeman, George S. Bridge and C. F. Van Wie, 
three of the best-known hay receivers, named as 
incorporators. 

The company is incorporated for $50,000, which 
has already been subscribed by the Chicago hay 
receivers. : 

A site has not yet been decided upon, but it is 
anticipated this problem will have been settled 
before the end of the present month. 

Probably three or four sheds will eventually be 
huilt on as many of the principal receiving roads 
at some distance from the central portion of the 
city. The city being so large, a great amount of 
territory must be covered by teams in the North, 
West and South divisions, and a single large, cen- 
tral warehouse would have its drawbacks even if 
property values in a central location were not so 
high. A large warehouse for the entire city would 
mean much longer hauls for a large number of the 
teams in daily service in hauling hay. 


RATE REDUCTION IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 


The Great Northern Railroad, following a lead 
forced upon the Canadian grain carriers from 
the West by the Dominion authorities, has made 
material reductions in the rates from points on 
that line to Duluth and Minneapolis. The reduc- 
tions range from % cent from nearby points in 
Minnesota to 2 cents from distant points in North 
Dakota. 

In view of the big crop in the Northwest the 
reduction will amount to a large sum, and as a 
mark of appreciation thereof Governor Sarles of 
North Dakota, on August 23, made a special visit 
to St. Paul to personally thank President J. J. 
Hill on behalf of the people of North Dakota for 
taking the initiative; for of course after the 
Great Northern led off, the Northern Pacific and 
Soo lines followed. “Mr. Hill,” said Governor 
Sarles, “has consistently followed out the policy 
be avowed from the start, that the volume 
of business done by his road would govern the 
freight rates. From thé beginnng, when rates 
were 25 cents per hundred, he “has lowered the 
rates until now they are 12 cents, or just one-half 
lower than they originally were. While the ben- 
efit to the individual farmer may be small, in the 
aggregate the whole state of North Dakota will 
be immensely benefited.” 

The Canadian Railway Commissioners at Ot- 
tawa issued an order on August 10 which requires 
the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific railways 
to make a general reduction in rates from Onta- 
rio points to Montreal on grain and grain prod- 
ucts for export. The action has been taken as 
the result of a complaint of the Dominion Mill- 
ers’ Association, supported by the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The reductions from On- 
tario bring the charges more into line with the 
percentage groups in the United States. In ad- 
dition the hoard has ordered that the grain rates 
from Ontario to Montreal for export must be on 
the same basis as from the Western states to 
Montreal, viz. the Philadelphia basis, the New 
York basis still applying to Portland and St. John. 
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SCOTCH BARLEY TRADE. 


The Scotch barley trade is in the doldrums on 
account of the depression in the whisky trade, the 
consumption of which has suffered a serious de- 
celine. This faci, coupled with a large increase in 
the barley acreage this season, makes the outlook 
rather serious. ; 

The situation is the outcome of a period of lively 
speculation in Scotch whisky, the consumption of 
which only a few years ago began to increase by 
leaps and bounds. The price rose rapidly as the 
blenders found the supply under their demands. 
Whisky in Scotland must be held in bond until 
aged whether by the distillers or merchants; and 
thus the element of pure speculation came ‘in, 
when Highland distillers doubled and trebled the 
capacity of the existing plants, while new distil- 
leries were rushed up on every hand. In the com- 
paratively short period between 1892 and 1899 the 
number of distilleries in Scotland had increased 
from 130 to 161. The inevitable collapse came 
toward the end of 1898, a great Leith blending 
house suspending payment without the slightest 
warning. Others followed in quick succession, and 
soon the trade was flooded with whisky thrown 
on the market for realization. Since then produc- 
tion has been slowly but steadily curtailed, the 
output for 1904 having been but 27,110,000 gallons 
compared with 35,769,000 gallons in 1899. Still 
stocks have accumulated, and more curtailment is 
necessary, the stock on hand about January 1 
last being about 121,400,000 gallons, or four to five 
years’ consumption. And by now, therefore, it is 
“up to” the barley men, who will have to look 
elsewhere than to the distillers for a market for 
the grain. 


AN ARABIAN GRANARY. 


An ingenious contrivance for storing grain is in 
use among the Arabs, says Bulletin No. 80, Bureau 
“of Plant Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture. A piece of high ground having been 
selected, a hole ten to eighteen feet deep and six 
to ten feet wide is dug, with a narrowed opening. 
The interior is thoroughly dried by burning in it 
straw or brush, and is then lined with a layer of 
matting and straw about six inches deep. The 
carefully dried grain is packed closely into this 
cellar, the mouth of which is then covered with 
straw matting, and finally with clay. Earth is 
then shoveled over the top to hide the whereabouts 
of the store. Grain can be kept for long periods 
without deterioration in this unique sort of gran- 
ary. The Kabyles generally use earthenware jars 
for storing grain. 


Secretary ‘of Agriculture Wilson should draft B. 
Frank Howard of the Chicago Daily Bulletin as sta- 
tistician for the agricultural bureau. He could re- 
organize, remove the dead timber and put the bu- 
reau on an up-to-date basis and give the business 
public the desired results. He is above: suspicion 
and recognized as the best crop statistician. Make 
the salary attractive, as was necessary with the 
Panama Canal officials —C. A. King & Co., Toledo. 

“The elevator companies are all talking about the 
large movement of spring wheat as they did a 
month ago of the winter crop, but they won’t sell 
or offer any cash wheat for any delivery, as the 
millers in the Northwest are after the first cash 
wheat offered them, as they were in the Southwest 
and West when the big movement was all absorbed 
by interior’ millers without any reaching the sea- 
board for exporters,’ said the New York Commer- 
cial of August 22, quoting a New York grain broker; 
“so it is likely to be with the spring, and the ele- 
vator companies are competing with the millers for 
the spring wheat, as they have been for the win- 
ter, and are not selling cash wheat this year until 
they get it, after having been caught so badly the 
past year in doing so. They are learning that the 
day is passed when they can fix the price for the 
farmers’ crops, and they confine their short selling 
to depress the market to the wheat pit, where they 


can ring out their trades or switch them over to 
later months when they get on the wrong side, or 
bluff the longs out of their speculative holdings so 
they can cover. But they can’t bluff the farmer out 
of his holdings any’ more, and they have. become 
tired of working for him any longer as they did 
last year on both wheat and corn. This is why the 
offerings of cash wheat and corn are so small that 
exporters can’t fill their orders.” 


H. T. McCLURE. 


A young man, well known to the Chicago hay 
trade through personal contact, and to the shipping 
trade throughout Illinois and adjacent states by 
his favorable sales on the Chicago market, is H. T. 
McClure, manager of the Chicago office of W. J. 
Armstrong Company of Milwaukee, Wis., receivers 
and shippers of hay and grain. 

The W. J. ‘Armstrong Company became estab- 
lished in business at Milwaukee in 1892 and in- 
corporated in 1899. Their business has grown 
steadily as the logical result of capable, personal 


H. T. McCLURE, CHICAGO. 


attention to the business entrusted to their care. 
They have made a specialty of hay; and early in 
the present year, realizing the advantages of an 
office in Chicago under the charge of an enterpris- 
ing, competent man, selected H. T. McClure, se- 
sured an office at 341 Postal Telegraph Building for 
his headquarters and told him to do business, 
Results so far, at the close of the first half year, 
indicate that he has done all or more than was ex- 
pected of him. 

Mr. McClure is a native-born Chicagoan, thirty 
years old and gifted with the Chicago spirit of 
business. He is acquainted with all branches of 
the business, having been actively engaged in it 
with several of the city’s best established com- 
mission firms as bookkeeper, solicitor and salesman 
since 1897. It-is this threefold experience, com- 
bined with a desire to do his best, which is en- 
abling him to win his way and will tend to make 
the Chicago branch of the W. J. Armstrong Com- 
pany a permanent and strong feature of that Com- 
pany’s business. 

Under pressure of the new Indiana Railroad 
Commission, the Pan Handle and L. E. & W. roads, 
which in past years refused to accept grain from 
each other, have agreed to a free interchange, 
charging the regular switching rates. 

Maryland is the first to come forward with a 
big ear of corn. It was grown in Talbot County 
and measures 16 inches in length, contains 16 
rows around the cob, with 75 grains of corn on 
each row, making a total of 1,200 grains to the 
ear. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Fort Worth, Texas, has 13 wholesale grain 
firms. 

Texas dealers believe that most of the 1905 
oats of that state have left the farms. 

Houston, Texas, received her first car of new 
rice on August 26 from Clodine. It graded No. 1 
Honduras. 

Many people figure repairs and replaced machin- 
ery as increase of valuation instead of replacing 
depreciation.—McCotter. 

Even the rusted and shriveled seed wheat planted 
last spring has produced big crops in the North- 
west this season, where “everything goes.” Such 
luck! 

Mr. John B. Daish, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Hay Association, has removed his law offices 
to Kellogg Building, 1416 F Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


St. Louis May allows hard wheat at discount. 


All trades in wheat in St. Louis, beyond December, 


allow No. 2 hard wheat to be delivered upon con- 
tracts at a discount of three cents. 

Mexican bean growers at Fowler, Colo., have 
agreed upon 3 cents per pound as their selling 
price. The crop of the valley will not exceed 40 
cars, against 80 to 90 as expected. 

The bureau of plant industry of the Department 
of Agriculture has employed E. M. Freeman of the 
University of Minnesota to devote his entire time 
to the study of rusts of the cereal crops and grasses. 

The steamer Huelver was chartered August 16 
to sail from Baltimore in September with a full 
cargo of grain, being the first ship in eighteen 
months chartered at that port entirely for grain, 

That Indian corn cannot be successfully grown 
in eastern Washington and Oregon is a theory 
rapidly being exploded by frequent tentative plant- 
ings which almost invariably result in profitable, 
not to say large, yields. 

Galveston handled no grain for export in August. 
For the year ended August 31, 1905, the port ex- 
ported 32,000 bushels of wheat and _ 5,606,117 
bushels of corn, against 11,170,654 bushels. of 
wheat and 3,406,877 bushels of corn for the pyevi- 
ous crop year. 

The Agricultural Department has been sounding 
trade opinion on the matter of the hour for pub- 
lishing the monthly crop report. It is said that 
the bulk of the answers received continue to be 
strongly in favor of the noon hour of publication. 
No announcement will be made as to the nature 
of the letters or the suggestions they contain until 
all the replies are in. 

It having been reported to the Manitoba Provin- 
cial Department of Agriculture that milling and 
elevator companies are continuing the practice of 
selling grain screenings for feed purposes, official 
warnings are being issued to all companies to the 
effect that unless the practice be discontinued 
forthwith, the provisions of the Noxious Weed Act 
will be enforced vigorously. 

On August 19 a farmer of Carroll County, Geor- 
gia, “shipped a whole car of corn off to market. 
This,’ the local chronicle says, “was the first car- 
load of corn raised and shipped by one farmer alone 
in Carroll County. It is said that corn enough re- 
mains in Carroll County yet to supply the whole 
county for another year, of last year’s crop, and 
prospects were never better for an abundant crop 
than they are now.” 

Henry Kitchel of Kansas City, Mo., has begun 
suit against the J. Rosenbaum Grain Company for 
$10,000 damages. His petition relates that his son, 
Harry Kitchel, was employed in the company’s 
grain elevator, where there was a great deal of 
dust; that he was compelled often to go across 
certain railroad tracks to get a drink of water; 
and that while making one of these trips he was 
caught between the bumpers of cars and so badly 
crushed that he died from the injuries. 
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Official Paper of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


SHORTAGES STILL COMING. 


It is assumed that the first mission of the 
trade journal is to instruct and not simply to 
Let it be granted. But the expe- 
trade journalists is that a 
large number of their readers refuse to be in- 
structed, or, 


interest. 
rience of most 
at least, to assimilate the instruc- 
tion. 

Take this matter of shortages. In practically 
all first-class markets at this day, sloppy 
weighing and certainly all deliberate stealing 
has been eliminated; and the grain that arrives 
But all the grain 
that is shipped does not always arrive. There 
are various reasons, many of which will sug- 
gest themselves to the experienced shipper. 
Without statistical details, it is 
within the bounds of safety to say that the 
major part of the losses is due to the shipper 
himself; some are imaginary, because the ship- 


is all credited to the owner. 


going into 


per has no means of knowing accurately the 
amount shipped; some are fictitious, because 
the car is billed in excess of the truth; but 
mainly the loss is through the use of bad cars 
All this last has been 
so often dwelt upon that the subject is trite 
beyond measure: nevertheless, Mr. Kress’s ex- 
perience at Toledo and the records of -pub- 
lic weighing departments daily continue to 
show an amazing number of cars coming in 
leaking, where the proper care in loading 
would have made leaks impossible or, at least, 
improbable, except through gross carelessness 
on the part of the carriers. 

Now, if dealers who have had their attention 
called to these things times without number 
will not heed—will not exercise due care to 
protect their own property—it is discouraging 
for trade journals to fill space with “instruc- 


and defective coopering. 


tion” that is without effect. One might occa- 
sionally devote it to accounts of ‘Tom Wor- 
repentance, or something else equally 
interesting, if not edifying. ° 


rall's 


STATE WEIGHING IN MISSOURI. 


One can but sympathize with the trade in 
markets, where the Railroad Com- 
mission has ‘set out to enforce a law providing 
for the weighing of grain at terminal elevators, 
under the supervision of the Commission and 
by its employes, necessitating an extra charge of 
50 cents per car to be taxed to the grain. 

But while the Kansas City Board of Trade 
has the sympathy of the trade in its fight 
against the state crowd, it would greatly 
strengthen its cause by an immediate abolition 
of the tare of 100 pounds per car of grain 
civen gratis by the rules to the elevators. A 
“sweepage” toll that if reasonable in amount is 
fair enough; but the amount taken at Kansas 
City is about the highest limit taken anywhere ; 
and it is, Moreover, contrary to the laws of both 
Missouri and Kansas. The Board ought there- 
fore to try and go into court with its case 
unprejudiced by a practice condemned by the 
laws of the states from which the bulk of its 
receipts come. 


Missori 


COST OF OPERATION. 


Geo. A. Stibbens of Prescott, Iowa, kindly 
submits on page 133 a tentative statement of 
the cost of operating a country elevator. The 
statement is provisional only; but it will, we 
trust, serve as a basis for further discussion 
by others on the same topic. 

We are inclined to think Mr. Stibbens is 
under rather than above the mark as to ex- 
pense and above it as to direct profits. For 
example, here is the balance sheet of a Minne- 
sota co-operative concern doing a business of 
110,600 bushels of grain. The gross profits 
were $2,087; expenditures, $1,755.67, leaving 
a net profit of $331.36. The expense of oper- 
ation is given as follows, omitting payments 
of directors’ and auditor’s fees and a small 
past due dividend: 


Salary of inspector and assistants........ $1,080.00 
INSUPAN CET eece te tces sts tees ootemencroe tate ceteris ack ioce ‘127.50 
Repairs* and*=suppliesss. screenees ciate hes 70.78 
Gasolinemesterrsss cee gsi ineuats ie amistad 60.72 
Interestaandsexchan ye cnenesemrsactelerde neio ae 88.60 
ARSLE PHONO MUOMISS tacts. area eMart are acl sarc 35.44 
TAOS’. Arete eects ee eke ee ee iat 39.00 
Ground Tentiand Wicensecin..ine cue soe ce 11.00 
Books“andsprintine sence ae rer canes 30.85 
PULGLN oss corcpntenenstele Tena ree netatei tec ae te gyre eco = 11.14 
Unpaid *bill sierra teeeere mie oi ten oni 131.00 

This statement excludes some items Mr. 


Stibbens rightfully charges, but properly in- 
cludes a number he does not. Do the two 
statements contain all items of expense and 
the correct amounts? 

In view of the narrow margins on which 
grain is usually handled, the expense account 
is vital. No matter what the income is, this 
account is the measure of profit. Can it be 
cut down or ought the margins to be in- 
creased? Is a 2-cent margin, the average 
dealer’s gross profit, enough to cover the un- 
avoidable expenses of the business and pay the 
grain buyer a salary as well as the profit he is 
entitled to as a factor in the movement of 
grain from the grower to the consumer? 


There is no practical question of more im- 
portance than the cost of handling grain and 
its relation to the income from the grain 
handled. Sometimes the margin of profit en- 
tirely disappears. Where does it go to? Is 
it lost in the cost of physically handling the 
grain through the house or by shrinkage, in 
transit, by missing grades, or elsewhere, or in 
“bucking a neighbor” under the vague impres- 
sion that somehow, while consciously paying 
more for grain than it is worth, the dealer 
may still make a profit on the deal? 

The editor would be glad to have elevator 
men study these exhibits, comment upon them 


and send us similar data for publication. They 


will be published under the seal of confidence 
when so desired. Offer your figures, especi- 
ally if business has not been satisfactory. 
Such data can hardly fail to be productive 
of good all around. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
EeAGY:: 


In a paper on “How to Dispose of Low- 
Grade Hay,” read before the conventon of the 
National Hay Association, Mr. Wasmuth of 
Roanoke Ind., said some very effective work 
might be done in most hay-growing sections 
toward teaching hay growers the needs of the 
market and assisting them in meeting those 
needs. It seems undoubted that if hay grow- 
ers were generally even a little more particu- 
lar in cutting and making their hay and in 
separating the good hay from the poor, there 
would be far more really good hay to supply 
to the markets of the country than there is 
under the present system—or lack of system. 

In the grain trade various associations and 
individuals have taught the principles of ju- 
dicious selection of seed and good cultivation, 
with, howevér, but little effect until crops be- 
came so poor that farmers were glad to listen 
to the “good seed” gospel as preached by 
scientists and good practical farmers. Then they 
began to believe that there might be something 
in it; and on, experimenting found that good 
seed on only a fair soil, with good cultivation, 
actually gave them good crops. The farmer 
might be reached by special literature of some 
kind, but it is doubtful if he will undertake 
to cut his timothy a little earlier, cure it longer, 


keep the good hay separate from the poor and 


do a dozen other things that would gladden 
the heart of the commission man by enabling 
him to make one good sale at a good price 
instead of having to resell a given car several 
times because “‘it doesn’t run even,’ until he 
is actually forced by circumstances to do so. 

Our farmer is no different from the rest 
of human kind. He keeps on doing the same 
thing in the same way year after year, prin- 
cipally because he has been doing it that way. 
If he has been cutting his timothy a little late 
and curing and baling it as late cut timothy 
ought to be handled for best results, it will 
take a good deal of argument to convince him 
that his timothy will have a brighter color, 
perhaps a better feeding value, and certainly 
command a higher market price, when cut 
just a litthke sooner and cured for a little longer 
time. If he makes the mistake of cutting it 
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too soon and curing it for too short a period, 
he is liable to learn something interesting 
when the balers come along and the hay is 
Sent off to marker ~ 

If hay buyers would discriminate against 
poor hay to the extent of paying a No. 1 or 
a No. 2 price only for No. 1 and No. 2 hay, 
it might help the trade to better the crop in 
the future, if there were concerted action. 
But there is always an even chance that some 
buyer will step in and take the poor hay at a 
good price when no one is looking—just to 
“keep the good-will” of the seller. However, 
here is a short lesson from the millers. They 
have come to the conclusion that they are 
themselves the ones best fitted to educate their 
farmers as to the needs of their trade. Simi- 
larly, we would say that hay buyers and ship- 
pers are best fitted to educate the farmers as 
to the needs and demands of their markets. 


THE NEBRASKA PROCEEDING. 


The testimony taken by the attorney-gen- 
eral in the injunction proceeding against the 
Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association, a hint of 
which appears on page 141, is not convincing. 
As it looks to the ‘‘man in the street,” the state 
is after the wrong parties. 

The grain trade of Nebraska is and long has 
been in the control of the line elevator com- 
panies and track bidders operating at Omaha, 
Kansas City and Lincoln. Under the circum- 
stances it is inevitable that the “carding sys- 
tem” of price making should prevail through- 
out the state, and that individual buyers of 
grain should have practically nothing to say 
about prices. It is not to be inferred that 
prices to the farmers have not been right; but, 
as Chas. Peavey testified, the big companies 
have always been paid rebates, either directly 
or as “elevator allowances,’ and have been, 
therefore, in a position to dictate what should 
be done at the stations; and as appeared from 
the testimony of Mr. Johnson, they have exer- 
cised that power. 

And Mr. York testified that the card bids 
for the territory with which he was familiar 
(and presttmably for all other districts in the 
state) were made up by the track bidders and 
line companies, neither the officers of the Asso- 
ciation in question nor individuals taking any 
part in that function. The: business of the 
secretary of the Association was to keep the 
station buyers in line. Much stress has been 
laid upon this latter fact as evidence of a 
wicked conspiracy; but all who are familiar 
with the business know that there is nothing 
per se unfair to the farmer in this, but it is 
a condition that has the “appearance of evil;” 
hence the predicament of individual grain buy- 
ers, members of the Association, who are sim- 
ply the victims of a condition in the state over 
which they havé had practically no control so 
long as the carriers put the control of the busi- 
ness in the hands of the “favored companies.” 

It was largely for their benefit that the As- 
sociation has been managed; but the companies 
is not the Association; and the attorney- 
general of Nebraska and Mr. Worrall, who 
are managing this campaign, should first of 
all “separate the sheep from the goats,” and 


go after the right parties, if they are really 
sincere in their desire to inaugurate a “square 
deal” in the grain business in Nebraska. 


TA BAS” SPELT: 


By some ill chance a shipment of wheat 
went into Michigan recently from the West, 
which turned out to be heavily loaded with 
spelt. Well, now, of course, we all know that 
the hospitals and mixing houses have pretty 
elastic consciences; but all the same it is 
hardly fair for the Operative Miller, on the 
strength of this one particular case, to assert 
that, “Unscrupulous grain men in all parts of 
the country are again getting busy to defraud 
millers at every possible turn.” 

If, as the Operative Miller alleges, “spelt 
looks so much like wheat, except that it is 
redder and more transparent, that a great 
many millers have not been able to detect the 
difference,” it is barely possible that the ele- 
vator men who took it from the wicked farmer 
and passed it along to the Michigan miller may 
themselves also have been deceived by it. 

There is not a great deal of spelt produced 
in this country, but it is sown by a few good 
farmers to use as feed; by others, perhaps, 
to fool country elevator men with, not to say 
to palm it off on unsophisticated millers as 
wheat. 

This is all so bad that it would indeed be 
a happy solution if one could accept the ad- 
vice of a Chicago grain dealers’ journal which 
with sage solemnity of an oracular owl ad- 
vises— 

“If you cannot learn to recognize speltz, demand 
that the Agricultural Department pass a law for- 
bidding the growing of speltz.” 

But as the Agricultural Department can’t 
pass any law and Congress probably won’t at- 
tempt one of the kind suggested, the best thing 
to be done in the premises is for grain dealers 
and millers alike to get busy and familiarize 
themselves with this obnoxious grain, and so 
be able to protect themselves from the wicked 
farmers and shippers. 


HANDLING HAY IN CHICAGO. 


The prospect of the early construction of hay 
warehouses in Chicago, as mentioned in an- 
other column, is as interesting to the country 
shippers as it is to the Chicago hay receivers 
and dealers, of reasons. At 
present when the hay team tracks in Chicago 
are full, the railroads hold cars in yards out- 
side the city for several days, or longer, until 
the team track congestion is relieved. Hay thus 
held is inaccessible to the trade, and the condi- 
tion necessitates more or less delay in handling 
shipments. When the new sheds are an estab- 
lished fact, all cars will be brought forward 
promptly and unloaded ready for the thorough 
inspection of the local buyers. 

Hay arriving in Chicago now is placed on 
team tracks and sold by car door inspection, 
which is adequate and satisfactory only when 
the hay in the middle and at both ends of the 
car is just as good and bright or better than 
that at the door. If there should happen to 
be a few bales of an inferior grade hidden 


for a number 


away at one end of the car, the original selling 
price must be scaled down or the hay resold to 
another party by the commission merchant who 
made the first sale. That this offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for dispute between the com- 
mission man and the dealer may readily be 
seen. ‘That there has not been more trouble is 
due solely to the fact that Chicago hay receiy- 
ers maintain a high standard of honesty in their 
dealings that is not excelled in any other city. 
It is invariably better for the shipper, when 
loading a better grade of hay, to withhold a 
small lot of off-grade hay or else mention the 
fact of its presence in the car in his advice of 
shipment. 

When Chicago’s hay is handled through 
warehouses, if the method employed in New 
York, New Orleans and Baltimore is followed, 
the cars will be unloaded and the hay piled in 
the warehouses with open spaces, or aisles, be- 
tween each carload, so that an intending buyer 
may inspect it thoroughly. It will be possible 
for him to see practically every bale in a pile, 
and, having once closed the deal, there will be 
little or no recourse if he fails to exercise his 
privilege of thorough examination. 


PUTS AND CALLS AT CHICAGO. 


After the remarkable vote of the Chicago 
Board on puts and calls, that body ‘has re- 
deemed itself by its delay in giving recognition 
to that kind of illegal trading at Chicago. One 
is, of course, ready to agree with Mr. Crosby 
and the majority that the Illinois law penaliz- 
ing trades in privileges is “idiotic”; but it is 
the law, nevertheless, and it is the duty of a 
great institution like the Chicago Board of 
Trade to obey the law first of all things. 

Privilege trading is entirely legitimate trad- 
ing when it is—legitimate; privileges being a 
form of insurance, or hedging, that has its 
proper place in the economies of marketing 
grain, especially in the export trade; but no 
one for a moment will consider privileges as 
at all necessary for the safe and economical 
conduct of the business of one-tenth of the 500 
members who by their votes expressed their 
wish to have privilege trading restored to the 


_ business of the Board in spite of the law. With 


the rest privileges is simply another form of 
“speculation.” 

The Board had a chance last winter to at 
least make an attempt to secure the repeal of 
the obnoxious law; but its legislative commit- 
tee did not dare, in the face of opinion at 
Springfield, to push a bill to that effect. Do 
the members expect that now, fifteen to six- 
teen months in advance of another session, to 
better their cause with the public by publicly 
announcing a purpose to defy the existing law? 

Members who must trade in privileges for 
legitimate business reasons can do so on the 
Milwaukee Chamber, which is now little more 
than the puts and calls room of the Chicago 
Board, by paying telegraph bills. Better go 
on so for another twelvemonth, and then go 
before the legislature in a straightforward and 
manly manner and ask for a repeal of the 
present law. That at Jeast is the only way the 
law ever will be repealed and the police kept 
out of the “alley.” 
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Put your own cribs in order and talk the 
value of good cribs to your farmers. Good 
cribs in the fall mean good corn in the spring. 


It is said the Western roads have agreed 
to the They 
ought to if they have any just sense of “fair 


abolish “elevator allowances.” 


play.” 


With farmers building granaries everywhere 

Northwest, it seems to be true that 
farmers, at least, bull the 
wheat market this fall. 


in the 


some propose to 


Its 
severity cannot of course be predicted; but 
into consideration: in 
planning the fall and winter’s campaign. 


A car famine is probably due this fall. 


dealers should take it 


smothered in a 
Until chil- 
dren are excluded from elevators, or all bins 
covered as they should be, these horrible acci- 
dents will continue. 


Another boy is reported 


grain bin, this time in Nebraska. 


Grain men who have elevators, machinery 
or special kinds of grain to sell or who want 
to buy can get quickly into touch with the 
ether side of the trade by a “want” or “for 
ad athe 
cheap and effective. 


sale” in these columns. service is 


J. A. Everitt, seedman and newspaper pub- 
lisher of Indianapolis, and originator of the 
great and only “hold-your-wheat-for-a-dollar” 
idea of the Society of Equity, has gone into 
the hands of a receiver; liabilities, $45,000. 
Verbum: sat sapienti. 


Secretary Strong, Pontiac, is preparing a 

new edition of the Directory of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association, which will go to 
every grain shipper in the state. After the 
publication, quarterly supplements will be is- 
sued showing changes, which also will be sent 
free to members of the state association and 
receivers. 
McCumber of North Dakota is 
again threatening to introduce a bill to create 
His 
grain-buying neighbors in Minnesota certainly 
are furnishing him with lots of good ammuni- 
tion this fall, and the senator is bound to use 
Duluth-Superior episode with effect if 
he really gets busy. 


Senator 


a national bureau of grain inspection. 


the 


With its possible influence on immigration, 
the Hon. R. P. Roblin, a Canadian statesman, 
predicted a 100,000,000-bushel wheat crop for 
the Canadian Northwest; and he felt com- 
fortable under his waistcoat, until the opposi- 
tion Winnipeg paper asked him _ point-blank, 
“Will Hon. R. P. Roblin explain wherein he is 
not the farmers’ enemy when he predicts a 
long crop in 1905, and if he does not thus re- 


Piece the price offered to farmers for their 
wheat?” Then had an attack of “non- 
assimilation of food,” so to say; and no wonder. 


he 


making a “satisfied hay shipper,” because he 
got good returns, if those who attend the trade 
conventions would enthuse a little and_ tell 
their neighbors, competitors and the farmers 
also what was done and said at those meetings. 
The talk might fall lightly at first, perhaps on 
heedless ears, but in the end it would count. 


The big spring wheat crop has filled elevator 
men at Minneapolis and head of the lakes 
with the pleasant sensation of a prospective 
prosperous season handling this coming flood 
of grain. For three years they have been in 
the doldrums, with carrying earnings at the 
minimum; but now they are ready for and 
expect one of the biggest years in their recent 
history. 


The Missouri law does, indeed, give color 
to the claim of the Missouri Railroad Com- 
missioners that it is mandatory and requires 
them to assume control of the weighing of 
grain in all markets of the state where it is 
inspected ; all the same it does seem just a bit 
curious that the Commissioners have been all 
this time since the law was made in 1899 in 
finding this out. 


“When and where have railway companies 
refused to make a just rate after a legal judg- 
ment against an existing rate?’ asks the Rail- 
way Review. But there cannot be such a judg- 
ment, the courts having said in the hay case 
that the Commerce Commission has no power 
whatever over rates; and, of course, the courts 
have none. But in the hay case the roads did 
ignore the Commission’s “judgment.” 


The joint committee on the new uniform bill 
of lading has made no progress since its ad- 
journment at Niagara Falls in July, but will 
assemble again in October at Virginia Hot 
Springs. Although the bill of lading is a 
most important matter to grain men, it is note- 
worthy that the joint committee has no mem- 
ber distinctively representing the grain trade. 
Has the regular dealer lost interest in this mat- 
ter, or will he allow the other trade interests 
to ‘‘tote the bag,’ being himself too poor to 
support a national association to look after 
his interests? 


The persistent discount that follows durum 
wheat to market, and which sooner or later 
must follow the golden and Russian green 
oats of Iowa, may or may not be a discourage- 
ment to the Agricultural Department promoters 
of new cereals. But the grain grower must 
be taught that these new crops must find a 
market on their intrinsic merits, wholly apart 
from any views the department promoters may 
take of their theoretical virtues and actual 
merits. Durum wheat flour is good flour, un- 
doubtedly, but it does not sell in this country 
in quantity as yet; and it is now demonstrated 


that the golden and Russian green oats will 
not make marketable oatmeal and therefore 


A vast amount of good would be done toward 


cannot compete with white oats in any mar- 
ket, unless for feed; so there is nothing left for 
grain buyers to do but to discriminate in- 
price against them. 


The Canadian wheat growers are again agi- 
tating the selling of wheat by sample as the 
only way to get a price for grain on its merits, 
the basis of the agitation being the Ontario 
Agricultural College’s pronouncement that low- 
grade, lightweight wheat will make as good 
flour as high-grade wheat. True, perhaps; 
but not so much of it per bushel. And millers 
who buy the wheat must have quantity of flour 
and can only dock the low-grade wheat in 
price to equalize it with the heavyweight berry 
which is the standard, of course. | 


Duluth claims to have had the ha-ha on the 
new inspection department at Superior, which 
inspected its first two cars of wheat (which 
atrived over the Omaha) as No. 1 Red West- 
ern, when the grain was, in fact, No. 2 Hard 
Winter Kansas. Truly, this was occasion for 
hilarious mirth. Buffalo receivers and Eastern 
millers have in times past also laughed at in- 
spections at Head of the Lakes, but usually out 
of the other corner of the mouth. This may 
account for the “surprising indifference of 
Eastern millers’ to Duluth’s wheat offerings 
so far this season. 


It is said the Iowa Railroad Commission is 
contemplating a modification of its rule of 
refusing applications for sites when elevators 
are already established sufficient to care for 
grain coming to market at the particular town 
in question. The crop of farmers’ elevator 
companies has, of course, sufficient political 
influence to make the Commission uneasy un- 
der protests; but the latter might answer the 
farmers, as they must have answered other 
applicants, that if they want to operate an 
elevator they should buy or rent the existing 
houses, and not depreciate the value of all by 
building useless houses. In Nebraska, also, it 
is said the Railroad Commission, which had 


| adopted the Iowa principle, has decided to 


throw down the bars and permit ‘free compe- 
tition”; so that the railroads will be required 
to grant sites to whomsoever asks for them: 


The campaign against golden and Russian’ 
green oats, started in Iowa by the grain deal- 
ers’ association, is one that should have the 
cordial support of the dealers in that state. 
Although at a local meeting at Fort Dodge the 
objections to those oats were well presented 
by Sec’y Wells and also, and in a still more 
authoritative way, by A. C. Heath, manager of 
the Gteat Western Cereal Mills of that city, 
whose statement of the facts was published by 
the local paper, Messrs. Gerstenberg & Co., 
commission dealers of this city, have at our 
request presented briefly in another place the 
objections to those varieties of oats from the 
commission man’s point of view; showing 
how useless it is for farmers to grow varieties 
of grain that will not sell) There is no other 
way to have farmers stop production than for 
dealers to stop buying the objectionable stuff 
except at a discount and strictly on its merits, 
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as the Iowa dealers now propose. But the 
trade should take particular pains to advise 
their farmer patrons just why the discount is 
made now where it was not made in the past, 
and that it is not arbitrary but one forced 
upon them by the consumers of oats. 


They have a state scale inspector in North 
Dakota; but some local kickers intimate that 
he knows more about politics than scales. At 
any rate, he recently tested a scale at an eleva- 
tor in Pembina and collected his fee. A few 
days later a Fairbanks-Morse man came along 
and examined the same scale, finding that it 
had sagged on one corner and would weigh 
correctly only up to 1,000 pounds, after which 
it would weigh against the elevator 50 pounds 
on every load. Apparently in North Dakota 
they: need two inspectors—one to collect the 
fees and pay political assessments, the other 
to inspect the scales. 


Duluth may have succeeded in smashing 
Wisconsin inspection at Superior; but that 
fact does not prove that Minnesota out-inspec- 
tion is going to be any better than it has been. 

On the contrary, it is probably notice that it 
' will continue about as it has been; and Eastern 
millers will continue to complain of the stuff 
they get on certificates. But there is a chance 
of overdoing it. Millers are getting very im- 
patient with the way they are treated by in- 
spectors; and it may be just as well to remind 
inspectors that the millers’ demand for a na- 
tional system of inspection reach much further 
than those of a few disgruntled farmers in 
North Dakota. 


It appears that a movement has been inaugu- 
rated to secure uniform grain standards and 
inspection at Pacific Coast ex-ports. The 
first meeting at Portland accomplished nothing 
definite, because it would have been necessary 
to raise the Washington standard to 59 pounds 
for wheat in order to reach an agreement; but 
it is said the matter is to be more fully con- 
sidered before the meeting when the Washing- 
ton standards are made up and may be satisfac- 
torily adjusted. Uniformity ought to benefit all 
the Coast without injuring anyone; and an 
agreement to adopt uniform standards there 
would be a wholesome object lesson for this 
side the ranges. 


The Reciprocity Conference at Chicago was 
an earnest but very conservative body. While 
many of the friends of reciprocity might con- 
demn the principle of a “double-barrel”’ tariff, 
nevertheless the stubbornness of the Senate in 
refusing to even consider any of the various 
reciprocity treaties negotiated since the Ding- 
ley bill became a law, as well as the strength 
of the doctrine abroad, has forced the maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff policy into a place 
that warranted the Conference’s approval of it. 
The danger to American trade, especially in 
breadstuffs and provisions, by new foreign 
tariffs is so immediate and threatening that the 
Conference was well timed with a view to 
crystallizing public opinion in favor of a more 
liberal, or, at any rate, a more business- 
like, attitude by this country to the whole 


question of a practical working tariff outside 
of and beyond any academic or graft con- 


siderations of the question. 


President Hill of the Great Northern is 
shrewd and has idealized himself in the North- 
west, where press and people exclaim with the 
Pioneer-Press: “No Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have ordered so sweeping 
a reduction as has just been made by the 
Great Northern, even if it were clothed with 


the power to fix rates.” Perhaps they might, if 


forced to it, as Mr. Hill was, by the acts of a 
‘commerce commission with power in Canada. 


A clever swindler in Denver robbed many 
farmers of Nebraska and Kansas who relied 
on the beauty of his stationery as a guaranty 
of his honesty. He posed as a commission 
man, had offices in a fashionable building, 


and was assisted by a_ bewitching | sten- 
ographer. It is said this “mail order” stunt 
netted about $10,000 in about 60 days. Will 


the bleeding farmers have sense enough either 
to sell their grain next time to a local dealer 
or to ship to a commission man who has a 
tangibie record? Probably not; suckers  sel- 
dom become catfish. 


Some time ago Michigan millers had a 
deal of trouble, owing to the prevalence of rye 
in wheat. There is always more or less trouble 
on this score, but in this particular year special 
articles appeared in most of the local weeklies 
all over the state, warning the farmers and 
advising them to cut the rye out of their wheat 
fields. A large number did it; and when they 
came to market with their wheat they realized 
more money for the grain without rye, and the 
millers were glad to pay the better price. This 
year it has been recommended that the millers 
buy wheat with rye in it only for what it is 
worth and refuse to pay as much for it as for 
wheat without rye. Experience has shown 
that if this is done, on future occasions there 
will not be so much rye in the wheat when it is 
brought to market. 


Mr. Frazier of Bartlett, Frazier & Carring- 
ton, at St. Louis, testified before the Commerce 
Commission in favor of the elevator allow- 
ances, because ‘elevators are a necessity and 
must be maintained by someone,” as he said. 
Certainly they are; and so are the country 
elevators a necessity; but no railroad pays any- 
one to maintain them, unless, perhaps, they be- 
long to favorite line companies which get the 
unloading allowance, although neither the rail- 
roads nor the terminal elevators could get on 
without them. Mr. Frazier may believe with 
Mr. Moffat of Kansas City that only big ship- 
pers are entitled to these handling perquisites ; 
and some railroad people, like those of the 
U. P., seem to agree with them. At least, the 
latter operate their road on that basis and 
have forced others to follow in their lead; but 
they would have difficulty in demonstrating 
that a loading fee is any more necessaty’ to 
keep the big elevator going, with all its ac; 
cessories, of modern ,machinery, than it is to 
keep going the small. houses with few appli- 
ances, which must assemble the grain from 


the farms before the big elevators can get 
hold of it. All this allowance business seems 
to be arranged by the railroads on the theory 
that the big elevator, which needs no help of 
any kind, must be taken care of, but that the 
fellow in the country must look out for him- 
self if he would live. 


President Hill puts his Chinese proposition 
in a new form to an Old Settlers’ meeting in 
North Dakota the other day: 

The state of North Dakota could not raise grain 
enough to bake ten biscuits per capita for the in- 
habitants of China. Now ten biscuits would be 
short for a year’s supply, and I don’t know that 
you could raise enough grain—you certainly don’t 


raise enough grain—to make two biscuits per 
capita. That is a market that seems to me to be 
unlimited. 


Now, if Mr. Hill will just tell us how the 
Chinamen can be induced to bake ten 
biscuits per annum and pay for them, the 
North Dakota farmer, or some other, will cer- 


said 


tainly make a move to supply the stuff to bake 
them of. 


The Boykin anti-bucket-shop bill in the 
Georgia legislature, which has the approval of 
the House committee, not only makes it a 
misdemeanor with a penalty of $500 fine to 
operate what are technically known as bucket- 
shops in Georgia, but the same penalty is at- 
tached for posting in any place of business any 
market quotations similar to those which are 
usually made a basis for dealings in futures. 
The object of the bill is to wholly prohibit in 
Georgia any dealing in commodities on future 
contracts, and it goes so far as to prohibit such 
deals being made on telegrams from Georgia 
by outside points. 
tent to destroy the fly that stings his peaches, 
but the 
swear off from eating peaches at any time and 
in any form. 


So Mr. Boykin is not con- 


he must needs cut down trees and 


T. D. Worrall of Lincoln is posing as the 
Tom Lawson of Nebraska. Mr. Worrall, 
like his Boston namesake, will soon publish a 
book, telling the story of “the grain trust in 
Nebraska” trom “A to Izzard,” including his 
own Lawson. Mr. 
Worrall promises to make a clean breast of 
it—to “‘conceal and cover up nothing.” Let 
it be hoped this is an exact statement. There 
are lots of interesting things on the inside of 
the grain trade—in Nebraska. But let Mr. 
Worrall tell them straight—as they are. For 
we would like to with the Howells 
(Neb.) journal, which says: 

We are of the opinion that the fellows who are 
doing the loudest howling would be in favor of 
an organization and a uniform price were they 
engaged in buying grain. It is about the only 
way that any business can be conducted with 
profit, and that is the object of every man who en- 
gages in trade of any kind. We do not believe 
that an unreasonable profit is exacted by the 
majority of the firms engaged in the grain business 
in this state. We are willing to admit that there 
are cases where the farmers have been wronged, 
but such cases are fully as frequent in every other 
line of trade. 


part therein—just like 


agree 


If, however, unreasonable profits were ex- 


acted, how were they gotten and who got 


them? 
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TRADE NOTES 


It is expected that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will erect a grain drier near its elevators at Can- 
ton, Md. 

The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., will enlarge their plant by the erec- 
tion of several brick building's, 


The Cyclone Blow Pipe Co., Chicago, have just 
installed a dust collector in the Kankakee, IIL. 
elevator of the White & Rumsey Grain Co. They 
their dust collector in the new 
Elevator at New Orleans. 

Co., Bradley, Ill., 


also installed 
Illinois Central 

The Burrell Manufacturing 
have just installed blanking press and 
now well equipped for making heavy gauge 
buckets. Their factory is running night and day 
now on orders for elevating and econveying. ma- 


a large 


are 


chinery. 
advertisement elsewhere in 
Constant Co. of Bloomington, 
lll., have been granted letters patent on the im- 
provements found in their United States Corn 
Sheller. The company is having remarkable suc- 
cess with this machine. 

The plant of 
of Springfieid, 


As stated in their 


this issue, the B. S. 


the Foos Gas Engine Company 
Ohio, which covers more than 
three acres of floor space, is crowded with work. 
This plant is devoted exclusively to gas and gaso- 
The company recently installed a 
large amount of new machinery and they have 
found it necessary to increase their capacity sev- 
eral times in the last two years in order to take 
care of the ; 

The 
large Hess 


line engines. 


business. 

& Maine Railroad has ordered a 
drying and cooling equipment to be 
erected at once at the Mystic Elevator, Boston, 
This equipment will take care of 10,000 to 
bushels of grain daily, and is intended for 
The action of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad was quickly followed by 
action part of the B. & O. Rail- 
road. This company has ordered from the Hess 
Warming & Ventilating Co. of Chicago a No. 10 
Hess Drier and Cooler, to be erected at Locust 
Point, Baltimore, in time for the crop of 1905. 
This machine will have a daily capacity of about 
50,000 


Boston 


Mass. 
15,000 
exclusive use on export grain. 


similar on the 


bushels, and will be similar in construction 
to the large drying plant in New Orleans, owned 
by the Illinois Central Railroad. It is evident that 
the railroads having Atlantic Coast terminals are 
determined to give their the best facili- 
available in the handling and marketing of 


patrons 
ties 
grain. 
Elevator and other cables used for hoisting pur- 
subject to both internal and external 
former is caused by the rubbing o! 
and upon one another under 
the sheaves, the latter 
wedging in the grooves of the 
pulleys. Unless the cables are kept well lubricated 
they wear and deteriorate rapidly. As a lubricant 
for wire rope Dixon’s Ticonderoga Flake Graphite 
the endorsement of the leading manufactur- 
ers as well as the approval of those experienced 


poses are 
the 


wires 


wear; 
the 
pressure in 
by rubbing 


strands 
bending 
and 


over 


has 


in its use, because of the well recognized fact 
that flake graphite prevents the abrasion and 
wear of all parts coated with it. For this pur- 
pose graphite must be combined with suitable 


greases to make it adhere, but there has always 
considerable danger and diniculty in apply- 
moving cables. Dixon’s Handy 
Dressing supplies the ideal quali- 
Flake Graphite as a wire rope 
lubricant in such a form as to make it thoroughly 
acceptable to practical men who have used _ it. 


been 
ing 
Graphite 
ties of 


grease to 
Rope 
Dixon's 


The package is of about the size and shape of 
an ordinary book and contains nearly three 


peunds of graphite lubricant. It is easily applied 
by holding the open edge of the package against 


the cable while in motion. There is no trouble 
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and no danger to the workman, no waste nor drip- 
ping off of lubricant. The economy and efficiency 
of Dixon’s Handy Graphite Rope Dressing, in pro- 
longing the life of wire rope and saving the ex- 
pense of frequent renewals of worn cables, should 
commend it to the careful attention of every firm 
operating hoists or elevators. For prices and full 
particulars address the makers, the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

The Kingsland-Kay-Cook Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of power transmitting, elevating and con- 
yeying machinery at St. Louis, Mo., have opened 
an office at 401 Monadnock Building, Chicago, in 
charge of Norman W. Chamberlin, who will look 
after the company’s rapidly growing business in 
Chicago and vicinity, Mr. Chamberlin is an ex- 
perienced man in elevating, conveying and power 


transmission machinery, having grown up in the 


business. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Co. of Mishawaka, 
Ind., has issued its 1905 catalogue, C-7, which is 
standard size, 6x9 inches. This book, containing 
416 pages, has been built for the express purpose 
of furnishing all those interested in power trans- 
mission equipment with the most up-to-date and de- 
pendable data that can be compiled, making it 
a veritable textbook cn this subject. A most com- 
mendable feature is the coding of the entire book 
and that, too, in alphabetical order. Certain com- 
binations have been effected requiring but one 
code word to designate certain information that 
in tables and price lists, as ordinarily coded, takes 


from eight to ten words. The American system 
of rope transmission has been entered into and 
exploited very thoroughly. This, the standard 


edition, is bound in library style with rigid backs 
and is intended for desk purposes only. To meet 
the demand for a 4x6 pocket edition the com- 
pany are having a complete reduction made which 
will be Known as C-7 Junior and will be ready for 
distribution about September 15. 


GRAIN RECEIPTS IN MINNESOTA. 


The State Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
cof Minnesota has issued a circular calling attention 
to the law enacted by the last state legislature, 
making it a misdemeanor punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment in the county jail for any person con- 
nected with an elevator to neglect to issue a ware- 
house receipt when grain is delivered to the ele- 
yator to be stored. 

The law was enacted to meet a situation created 
by dishonest agents, who in the past had swindled 
both owners of elevators and farmers alike. Due 
bills, or slips, no record of which was made on 
the books of the agents, were given to the farmers, 
and the proprietors of the elevators were made to 
believe that the grain belonged to the elevator. 
When the matter got into court the farmer had 
nothing to prove that he owned the grain, except 
the due bill, or slip, which often did not tell what 
kind of grain or what quality it was supposed to 
represent. Much litigation resulted. 

The new law makes it a misdemeanor for the 
farmer to receive slips or due bills, as well as for 
the agent of the elevator to issue them. 


Minneapolis had her first 1,000-car day on Sep- 
tember 5, the double holiday over Sunday and 
Monday bringing 1,369 cars of grain into Minne- 
apolis. Of the number 8388 contained wheat, 239 
had barley, 179 had oats and 79 flax. 


While in St. Paul on a recent lecture tour, which 
was more or less of a “triumphal march,” as his 
audiences were immense, Governor La Follette was 
the guest of the St. Paul Board of Trade, and 
discussed the question of rate regulation with 
its representatives. G. S. Loftus, vice-president 
of the Board, is also an active proponent of rail- 
road reform in Minnesota, and through his influ- 
ence Governor La Follette met a committee of 
four from the Board at dinner, heard their views 
on rate regulation and gave some valuable sug- 
gestions. 


SACK AND BAG TURNER. 


The importance of turning and cleaning bags 
and sacks which are used over and over should 
not be overlooked, as otherwise they soon become 
coated with dust and the seams and corners loaded 
with doughballs and other accumulations, forming 
an admirable place for moths, weevil and other 
mill pests, which not only destroy the sacks, but 
are soon distributed throughout the entire mill. 

We illustrate herewith a most ingenious and 
valuable device in the way of a patented bag 
and sack turner manufactured by the S. Howes 
Company of Silver Creek, N. Y. Bag manufactur- 
ers, millers and warehousemen who have any num- 
ber of sacks or bags to be turned will find this de- 
vice a great labor saver. With it a boy can turn 
four to five times as many sacks as can be done by 
hand. A perfect turn of the sacks is accomplished, 
the corners being fully extended. 

This sack turner was originally introduced some 
years ago to the millers of Europe, where the flour 
bags are returned to be refilled. It proved so val- 


EUREKA SACK AND BAG TURNER. 


uable that it was adopted by nearly all of the mills 
of England and continental Europe. Users in this 
country find it quite indispensable, being one of 
the most valuable labor-saving devices in their 
mills. 

It is built entirely of iron, steel and brass and 
will last practically forever. The operation is very 
simple; the flap, or open edge, is placed over the 
top rollers, the bag pulled down wrong side out 
and then lifted off the turner. 

In connection with this sack and bag turner 
the S. Howes Company also build a small iron 
machine known as the ‘Eureka’ Sack and Bag 
Cieaner, which thoroughly beats, brushes and ven- 
tilates the sacks after turning. Thus, with two 
small and inexpensive mechanical devices the slow, 
expensive and imperfect turning and cleaning of 
sacks by hand may be obviated and all sacks and 
bags about the mill kept clean and free from all 
accumulations and bugs and worms, giving much 
longer life to the sacks. 

Prices, circulars and further information will be 
promptly furnished upon application to the manit- 
facturers, the S. Howes Company, Silver Creek, 
N. Y. 


The broom corn harvest is over, notwithstanding 
a general complaint of the scarcity of hands, and 
most of the brush is now on the shelf. The yield 
is remarkably good, several growers reporting a 
ton to two acres, while a ton to two and one-half 
acres is common. 


The Kansas. grain sidetrack law, which was 
passed by the last legislature, is now to be tested 
in the courts, by means of a writ of mandamus 
issued on September 1 by the Supreme Court at 
the request of the State Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, to compel the Rock Island to build a 
switch to an elevator at Medora. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. D. Bogert secretary of VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN 
‘a the Chamber of Commerce. x 
Following are the receipts and shipments | of Receipts. Shipments. The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain, ete., at leading receiving and shipping points Articles. 1906 1904 1906 1904 grain Saturday, September 9, 1905, as compiled by 
in the United States for the month of August, 1905: A <a ¥ je George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board 
ETS bushels 4,273,180 ele. 2,261,300) 1,093,080 | OF Trade 
orn, bushels. .. 192,370] — 178,690 60,870 20,500 : 
BALTIMORE Reported by H. A. Wroth, secretary of the Oats, bushels... 1416-480] 2,229'860|  722'2!01  459°300 hey i © a 
Chamber of Commerce. a i : 
Barley, bushels 819,820} 659,490} 396,890] 223,000 Wheat, | Corn Oats Rae BARLEY 
Receipts Shipments Rye, bushels.............- 84,550 131,250 27,860 46,370 In Store at Bane Bue ae iss , a “ys 
Articles. BIS: | P : Flax Seed, bushels...... 150,990] 91,560} 157,980| 55,770 E _ : 3 5 
1906. | 1904. | 1906. | 1904. ALO Se Sela le ie TGs 210) eo _ <1) | Baltimore 343,000/ 66,000} 508,000} 73,000|.......... 
Wheat, bushels............ 754,266| 1,044,705, 716,000) 56,040 | P1OUr, bbls..........-..+-. 17,168) 16,286) 1,152,079 927,550 | Boston oo. li|ecececcees 116,000] 114,000|.... ..... ae 
Corn, bushels. Umrsreltte 446,372 108,199) 333,350 75,278 BU O Me eee 212,000 145,000} 642,000} 314,000} 60,000 
Oats PUSHES caeecee cas 781,054/ 357,128 645 462 | MONTREAL—Reported by George Hadrill, secretary of the | do. afloat..... |... cccecc[eceese sees {ecreeeeese|eeeeescses|eceeee sees 
Barley, Deke Lae eee Buus ani honeroanes s+. «++. | Board of Trade. Chieseo Tees 3,319,000 92,000 1,000 
GP DUSDEISE Sacre ciats a e'apeeye ei RGA elOl nce cia Meret hee otely siren = aces See OmAIOB Ustemsis!| (eee nein dete Het eas| Occ TR 
Timothy Seed, Ibs........ q74 8,230] 675 717 | Wheat, bushels........... 1,533,785) 1,283,737/ 865,248) 1,246,645 | Detroit......... 224,000 108,000)........-. 
Clover Seed, lbs.......... Ble Rieeat 3 GLOl temic ba sseaceesee | Corn, bushels..,... .. B 318,015] 1,297,617] 198,975 | do. afloat.....|.......... 
GY AAUONLG Sn: <te tists a/sitieisieyers 3,737 2,919 752 1,046 | Oats, bushels......... 129,717 139,272 S8Oy at) Dulath do. coe. 111,000 
Wlours DbIs se wiarss see aee.: 205,217 149, 078 39.472 56,307 | Barley, bushels...... 40,613] 103,105} 116,420 | — do. afloat..... A ae ee 
RYO; DUSROLS eto cisisersv cia ail'e ne cus cine live ee telcelte ll aeisieteerte cre Ft. William.. 697,000)... . 
BOSTON—Reported by Daniel D, Morss, acting secretary of | Flaxseed, bushels........)...... sees) ce eeee eee feeee eee do. atloat. Be scenes 
the Chamber of Commerce. PLOUL; DAI OIST. src circ enies 77,348 129,380 178,025 294, 058 een ar 267,000) . 
OS MAOB bale aes [\ seis e se sim ale ain oleles 
WlOUrsbbISueene eee -cacee | 144,653; 133,635] 44,088 41,767 = : Tiga 52/000 86.000 
ican pane 27.162|  266°370| 7964, 117'744 | , NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Fred Muller, secretary of CR se) , one aa 
i A the Board of Trade. ans: Y---| 4,002, : 
Corn, bushels 1,068,244 215,167 836,167 308,34 Milwaukee..... 171,000 198,000 
Oats, bushels. . 545,464 eae 20,000 1,200 NV ont aDusliols eaters 3,000 OMA OA Tae lon ohne Bier eeery 
Oks bashers: 3 eer Corn, Dushielsisten | ea 108,000 oe ond 36.542 | Minneapolis... 818.000 73,000), 91,000 57,000 298,000 
sarley, bushels.... Oats, bushels... “| 944000 Montreal....... 96,000 57,000] “ 108,000).......... 30,000 
Flaxseed. bushels. . : Rough rice, 137.478 New Orleans...].......... 92,000 UI OOO | cr. ence an hesiaeoiesicret 
Mill eed, tons.... + Sioa e kts. Peedi it> GO AaMOd te tie levees stromal cuter vacellosaeiacwens | ccs cette SRL 
Cornmeal, bbls.... ...---. Hay.. cars 211 New York...... 445,000) 133,000] 1,042,000 14,000) 28,000 
Oatmeal, bbls .. Mlour ibbIS o 10 sae: 41.687), AOMATIOM TIE nl oe sersaon ee Prin cell aise «| ac ecuarctdar ciptratatetentes 
TARE se a : Peoria... eee te 11,000 86,00 ‘1,200,000 1,000 1,000 
YY. LONS +. oe eee ners eres Philadelphia... 177,000 65,000 G85; 000/50 view Te Wewenioese 
= “3 OMAHA—Reported by A. H. B 
BUKKALO—Reported by F. Howard Mason, secretary of the | Grain Teche Bos Be yee EECHUIY an ceri sote| Sc oOSneng ion accen accor. st 
Chamber of Commerce. : OR 
St. Louis... 7,000 
— - <a Wheat bust ene 843,000} 400,000; 532,000) 400,000 Soa EAP Cachenc 
Wheat, bushels Daas euNraee 2, 422,147 2,798.070 502,726 Corn, bu.. 2,201,000 435,000] 2,090,400 435,000 | rp Boe pHCRt. “ Sale 
Corn, bushels........ .+.| 6.828.905] 5,336,896] 190,898 Ontse oe 595°500| 165'000|  “BEG'500| 165° G00 | LOLCTOse- +. ns 84, 
Oats, bushels « Ne ieibie on TT eapees 370,700 770,520 Barley bu. aie! ? * cf “ do. afoat, = GO) Pace 
Barley, bushels........... ini 516 5 . ?) 8 HEA | DRO OE 8 FICCI UII FIN A Beane OTOULO cee ee v= Bich A RAO repitisitss oi Newde es tees 
Rye, bushels . blaeiane S Oltrocacterions 5 | Rye, bus... ---. sees eee 11,000 26,000 4,000 26,000 | On a ea 224.000 : 80,000) 20.000 95,000 
py . $ n ce 2,000) 1,748,000 168,000 61,000} 283,000 
Croeeteca tie oe sae sean wel etn c Ee pte Ure es by R. C. Grier, secretary of the Board of on Miss. River, ma Roel erie elf adiane aloes a eer 
Other Grass Seed, Ibs. Rpattirs s/s ctats — : 
las Seed, busheis .. WIGaim bushel sea 5,200, 191,800, 156,000, 192,200 gczend total. | 12,637,000] 4,938,000] 13,028,000} 939,000] 1,308,000 
Broom Corn, lbs..... ous Corn, bushels. 1,130, ,000, : 370,200 | Corresponding F are 
Ge COS sec scancsicle 3 liooeresnbad Oats, bushels.. 1'590/000 2/210'200 861.200 aR date 1904..... 13,115,000 4,701,000 11,834,000 1,194,000 1,179,000 
OU OLS heen  niea slate ats 1,045,864 Barley, bushel: 55,800 66,600 2160 35/100 | Weekly Inc.... 497,000 323,000) 1,053,000} 91,000 361,000 
Rye, bushels... 1... EPO} 1 24,000) pen 13, 0001ser 190001) NUCO RY ARGO = are ociunrs| seine acl vececasarnhenssss os: ORE OE 
CHICAGO —Reported by Geo. I. Stone, secretary of the | Mill Feed, tons........... 825 920 3,915 3,771 
Board of Trade. euseite and Liquors, bbls. 12,760 7,760 48,422 40,066 
~ - Wheat, bushels 5,602,300) 5,224,468] 1,850,120) 1,826,387 | SSeue then ACOs PPIs.) Ba d500) 650, oD | WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
Corn, bushels. 8,497,062 7,551,500 11,615,364] 8,238,743 | Broom Corn, ibs......... mis Sac Pn til ce eval Ny ue sis 
Oats, bushels... 12,666,466) 13,070,386) 6,519,253) 4,612,789 | Hay, tons..........- 2,600 3,310 270 740 MARKETS. 
Barley, bushels $79,432| 579,750] 213,465] 120,600 | FYSur. bbls. fe 70'400 73'800 67.950 125.700 
Rye, bushels. Sone 207,002] 287,340 83,032 47,398 Se : J SS 
Timothy Seed, lbs ....... 2,150,211] 2,031,985] 774,003} 2,180,519 : : . sprine: 2rai 
Ae eg be 91866] '125'885| 89.941| 79,155 | PHILADELPHIA Reported by Charles F. Saunders, sec-| Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain 
a 9 y 9 retary oO e Commercia xchange. markets tor weeks, since June, With omparl- 
Other Grass Seed, lbs..... 578.077| 624,669} 4,158,220] 3,119,844 | Tet f the © ial Exch kets for 10 | JX th ¢ a 
shelsiqe.ee 1455 i 72,432) 200. ; i i ineinnati Price 
Pea reeia bashels pe: ee ore eee ee Whesthince en 71.570, 631,110, 373,000 3,000 sons, in bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price 
AOS Muse Sh aes ie714| ” 20/382 1052 1010 | Corn, bushels......... ..| 637,869] 981,454) 445,710] 375,528 | Current: 
Flour, bbls .......-....- .| 716,040] 517,105] —746,499| 387,280 | Oats, bushels......... 1,103,677} 541,758) —-40,000).......... : 
. Barley, bushels....... ' 9,600 By LOO Wer ayers steak inte |iaverstereterstatra 1905 1904 
CINCINNATI Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent | Rye, bushels.......... seer veeseelececse ess |eesseeeeeslecns seree ee 2 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Timothy Seed, bags.. 385 LV U saaaeucncdl abrdooopers Sprimonis 8.049.000 
Clover Seed, bags.... AAS Peake el ecu er tal aadaty eee Jin UBLAR ERaS SADE RE SOUR TOL OLDS ICLOS 5'398'000 
Wheat, bushels........... 497,611 457,532, 170,592 | Flax Seed, bushels.. COT OPO B ee Sopidelloaes seaces Toledo ....... ves Pre 000 RGA 
Corn, bushels............+ 507, 284 206.760 446.314 | Hay, tons........... Ex 5,660 PATBO\ ne Ay pan ae Detroit... act 1 oi ‘900 13 208600 
Oats, bushels.......... ee 896,598] 513,399 | Flour, bbls................ 193,447 169,135} 70,170! «100,325 | Kamsas City DS 
s Bees pases §oapheoshns 5 a ped Winter wheat ae 25,81 3 000 
CS OUSCIS ce eiein ate sists 4,561 1,6 r =. yA. Wy tone 7 terns 
mmothy Seed, bags...... 1,684 1,830 See ORTHO Maeno ieee by T. C. Friedlander, sec- | Qnicago.........260ccecseeeee vere 8,705,000 
Clover Seed, bags......... 324 256 ee Ariwaukes: a9 : 8 ‘51d. 000 8.440.000 
Other Grass Seed, bags... 6,267| 5,287 | Wheat, owl.............s] 205.607, 306,682) 5851, 0,001 | Minneapolis . paeue reat 1'250,000 2'379,000 
Flax Seed, bushels... . v2 | Com, Bees sree cece cece: 6,861} 10,411 4,776 Lie eee ee ee beri eels 
Hay, tone, fs nas 7 dial" 3.838 | Bartey, basco L00000)]  ane'34o)  $201808) 17616] Belgas | SPPIME Wheat. econo 190,000] 18.6,000 
HOURS DOISaricee cn ee dene 134, 336 1201476 76.676 81,243 | Rve bu 7193 31976 : : =p eee ye 
Hay tone ie Sse: Poe eb ae Teil ae 17493 | ABBrewate, 10 weeks...........-+. .| 45,437,000] 39,759,000 
CLEVELAND~-Reported by M. A. Havens, secretary of the | Pour, brs... 2220) a1'Be6)132°2 5B.216| 85,156 
Chamber of Commerce. : : — ¥ 
Wheat, bushels...........) 252,360 97,209 29,954 20,271 ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the AT CHICAGO. 
Corn, bushels.... Ae 577,027 312,916) 328,476) 308,850 | Merchants’ Exchange. FLAXSEED 
Oats, bushels. ».| 2,816, Or 2,379,463] 897,485) 479,566 Witsae GE SS 
Barley, bushels........... D OBS astatios ollmeeSeerjact latte = eat, bushels........... 3,024,800) 4,109,400| 2,296,140) 2,449,450 F ; g oS i- 
Rye, bu, and other cereals|.......... 5.294] 8,536 857 |“ Sacks......... 1321046| 298'437| " 12'808|  gi510 | Zhe receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chi- 
Flaxseed, bushels 574 | Corn, bushels....... »..| 1,522,000] 1,010,700] 1,506,955] 780,700 | cago during the 13 months ending with August, as 
Hed Fees Es bebe 5 aes oe: ek ras salt ye Hie re oe AB AG 5,645 reported by Chas, F. Lias, flaxseed inspector of the 
OUP LOG was ie aiealeunlete side 060 ats, buses Caohoadd e . en 2,4 aPe Meee LES Board of Trade, were as follows: 
DETROIT_Reported by F. W. Waring, secretary of the | Barley, bushels. . 7,500 48,000 1,300 22,400 : — — — 
Board of Trade. Be Reco eat hp es (Raa Ie screenees 1,075 Receipts. | Shipments. 
Wheat, bushels........... 193,001; 266,402) 21,064) 29,745 | “SO pushels....... ners eid Mae i ota) tt Mentha’, a ray nun or 
Corn, bushels. . -.| 455,080} 227,117) 116,584 30,733 | Grass Seed, sacks,.... : 1905-06. | 1904-05. | 1905-06. | 1904-05. 
Oats, bushels... 468,304 898,341 59,553 155,672 | Plax Seed, bushels.......|..........].... 00... eas aa = 2 | 
Barley, bushels Me 900 ROS Racgoaeosellodpornacnen MTR SSaE TOSS a ee, Se cleS coos are Reine etht weir a oe Sd oe 359.200) 277, 990 76,344| . 200,620 
Rye, bushels..... ..| 118,301 27,470 11,998 8,068 eu 54 16 ““*" 47935 | September Blea ies mers 1 0000) 119, O49 
t Hay, tons... 24,169 23,706 0 7,032 | September. 
BlOUr, DUISG aiceh es siven us 30,400 35,500 11,400 15,800 | Pour, bbls.......... 06. es 240,080] 258,760] 310,170] 302,090 | October... ee oes ‘ 
November... ‘ 5,900)... 
Per EES pevored by H. B. Moore, secretary of the Board TOLEDO Reported by A. Gassaway, secretary of the Prod- Pree pen: 3 : Ee 
uce Exchange. C MSP ‘ ne "00, 
Wheat, bushels........... 792,430) 905,075) 779,504) 1,437,584 Pebrwal yee Seen iss! 
Corn, bushels. fs 46,310). o.6..5-. AS-98B soe aacidees Wheat, bushels........... 1,364,000) 1,219,500) 632,200) 533,925 | ONG R s-+- +7 298 BP s00| 1: 
Oats, bushels... .-+| 874,563] 144,639} 681,706| “73,146 | Corn, bushels... .. |, 382,000| '390,000| 261,600) 269.740 | APTIL......-..-+. ae 239,700| 39°39 
Barley, bushels........... 553,745| 107,755) 460,705} 48,002 | Oats, bushels... -.+| 3,665,600) 2,580,200) 1,556,950] 944,510 | P-BYs-022 seo pita leroy ee ame | 1G 00) 10,458 
Rye, bushels... ... 28,472) 20,816] 12,708] 33,319 | Barley, bushels ...... 1,200 1,000| savieceers|ereseneese une Ee 117'900 9/396 
Flax Seed, bushels 40,505 246,442 614,375] 1,476,082 | Rye, bushels.......... 105,400 12,500 43,215 8,786 speci fared oar oem 
Flour, bbls.. 362,000] 340,985] 410,370! 373,355 | Clover Seed, bags..... GBS lincceecsm as WOU | race ete SIRO iraOD ae 575,846 
KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of a Z : 
pum posed OUP Tate: The new boats now building for the lakes are 
Wheat, bushels........... 7,630,000) 8,998,200) 5,655,000) 5,103,900 ; i EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 
Corn, bushels 2'601,000| 1,192,500) 2,236,000; ‘8ui,000 | @ll vessels of the largest type, in whose planning Sr aS 
Oats, bushels.,.. ..| 793,500} 589,200] 453,000} 142,800 F ‘ F F a 
Macy mee 83,000} 90,000] 34'000| 14,000 | the size of the Welland canal is entirely ignored.'| The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
eakine: & teense epee Erie Bo) ae They are chiefly designed for coal and ore, grain | F, Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
Flax Seed, bushels,....... 4,000 1,600 3'200|.......... | being scarcely considered. from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks end- 
. 6 5 5 =) base: one x4 q rAAIZTa 
ee ee leas ol sor uy |eqtohm Rumershotter of Galveston on August 26 | 106 Sept, .¢, 1905, as compared with. ssme weeks 
; -epor h hi leaning out an old desk he : i ; 
MILWAUKEE—Reported by Wm. J. Langson, secretary z eee peas ace voile i a ay ~ 
of the Chamber of Commerce. discovered several sacks of wheat samples se- Wor Week Ending | For Week Ending 
Wheat, bushels...........) 612,480, 504,240 75,245 65,412 | curely tied and tagged, one of them fourteen years - | Sept.9. Sept.8. | Sept.2. Sept. 3. 
y ae c if S. = a ee ae 
oe pee ; Ase 130,650 vey Vs 018 of age and the other nine years of age. All were cue re 
Barley, bushels. ....| 395,200] 248,900} 220,806 62,937 | in iti i 1905. 1904. 1905. 1904. 
Bye: hushela 2, sie 47°200 92'000 6/400 29°00 in excevent condition, the wheat being free from j, fis eek ze — 
Timothy Seed, lbs........ 82,135 90,000} 752,530] 261,120 | vermin, clean and sweet. In each sack was a] Wheat, bushels.......0++: 453,000} 186,000) 667,000) 329,000 
Clover Seed, lbs.......... 49,700 63,260 30,260 58,747 7 ; Corn, bushels. ...... 06.06. 1,097,000) 751,000) 1,452,000) 575,000 
Flax Seed, bushels.......|.......... GiSOO Me ms trete|irce ees small piece of cedar lead pencil, and Mr. Rey- | Oats, bushels ie 1,087,000 59,000 815,000 10,000 
Hay, tons.......... ne 1,009 1,434] .. Fi G Rye, bushels... Sivas OOOH same yo mais 340U 0) Sam welectes 
Flour, bbls...... [| 207/195] 208/350] "”"825/982]"” g0zjeaa | MCTShoffer says he believes the scent of the wood | pariey, pusheis.......-.-. 39,000| 23,000] 50,000] 65,000 
Feed, tons..:...... Ade unoallo St ree teol anor Bes bel We concer nicl lac Geren ise kept all weevils out. F Bion Ops so ccc tecialese es | 155,700 168,800 196,800] 321,400 
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ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN NEWS 


J. E. Potter has completed his elevator at 
Douglas, Ill. 
A 60,000-bushel elevator has been erected at 


Buckingham, Ill. 

Bartlett, Kuhn & Co. of Chicago have completed 
their elevator at Humrick, II]. 

Puett & Williams are reported to have sold out 
their grain business at Colfax, Il. 

The Weller Manufacturing Co. of Chicago has 
purchased an Improved Hall Distributor. 

Stege Bros. of Matteson, Ill., have bought an 
Improved Hall Distributor for their elevator. 

The Cropsey Elevator Co. of Cropsey, Ill., has 
increased its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 

The Peru Elevator Co. of Peru, Ill, is enlarg- 
ing its feed grinding department by the erection 
of an addition. 

The Bieber Grain and Lumber 
Fred Oberhelman & Bro. in the 
at Sublette, Ill. 

The stockholders of the Mahomet Grain Co., 
Mahomet, Ill., held a meeting on September 2 for 
the purpose of increasing the capital stock. 

The elevators at Earlville and Rollo, Ill., owned 
by Geo. W. Mondie, have been purchased by Ed- 
ward Weidner, who will take possession October 1. 


O. M. Kelly of Dana, Ill., has bought the grain 


Co. 
grain 


succeeds 
business 


business and elevators of Ream & Kelso at Los- 
tant. Mr. Kelly formerly conducted an elevator 
at Dana. 


W. H. Westbrook and Hopwood Bros. of East 
Lynn, I[ll., are making improvements and _ over- 
hauling their elevators at that point. O. M. Payn- 
ter is doing the work. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Monica Elevator Co. of Monica, Ill. -The capital 
stock is $5,000 and the incorporators are Archibald 
Smith, Michael Kelly and Wm. T. Wallicker. 


The B. S. Constant Co. of Bloomington, Ill., is 
furnishing the machinery, which includes the 
U. S. Corn Sheller, for J. W. Gregory’s elevator 
at Stockland, Ill. Mr. Gregory has a line of 
houses. 

The Fitte Elevator Co. of Witt, Ill, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to 
deal in grain and implements. The incorporators 
are Wm. T. Brice, Henry Heinemann and Thomas 
Manktes. 

The Bolivia Farmers’ Grain Co. of Bolivia, Ill., 
has been licensed to incorporate, with a capital 
stock of $5,000, for the purpose of dealing in 
grain, coal and implements. John §S. Baker, W. H. 
Lee and W. L. Igou are the incorporators. 


The L. F. Webb Grain Co. has bought the ele- 
vator at Assumption, IJll., formerly operated by 
the late Elijah Walker and F. J. Mitchell. ‘The 
purchase price was $9,000. The new management 
takes possession September 15. Walter Walker, 
who has been in charge of the elevator, will re- 
move to Decatur. 

Nobbe Bros., grain dealers of Farmersville, Il., 
have completed their 10,000-bushel house at Litch- 
field. They will do business at the latter place 
under the style of the Nobbe Grain Co. The 
new house is thoroughly modern and is equipped 
with a Fairbanks Track Scale. A spur track has 
been put in from the Wabash Railroad. 


The Findlay Grain and Coal Co. at Findlay, IIl., 
contemplates doubling its handling and carrying 
capacity to provide for the increasing business. 
A new elevator is probable, rather than the en- 
largement of the old one, although new machinery 
will be placed in the old plant. Business has 
rapidly increased under the present management. 


J. H. Opie, who has been conducting the grain 
and stock business of Opie Bros. at Apple River, 
Ill., since the death of his brother William, has 
sold out to William McQuillen. The firm of Opie 


Bros. was in business at Apple River for 25 
years. For a number of years they handled only 
stock, but later purchased the grain business of 
the late Robert Irvine. 


Jansen Doe, general superintendent of construc- 
tion of the Cleveland Grain Co., was at Cham- 
paign, Ill., recently and started work on the com- 
pany’s elevator at that place. There will be eight 
grain tanks each 75 feet high and 25 feet in diam- 
eter. It was first planned to build these cylinders 
of concrete, but it has now been decided to use a 


special variety of tile manufactured in segments 
of a circle and reinforced with steel rods. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


Reported that a 10,000-bushel elevator is to be 
built at Chandler, Okla. 

Joseph F. Riley Co. succeeds Riley & Silk, grain 
shippers of Birmingham, Ala. 

Reported that W. P. Wileman will build a grain 
elevator at Maypearl, Texas. 

The Patton-Hartfield Co. will build a 50,000- 
bushel elevator at Memphis, Tenn. 

James Kuykendall has bought the grain and feed 
store of W. H. McDermott at Halletsville, Texas. 

The Pulaski Cotton & Grain Co. has commenced 
to enlarge and thoroughly overhaul its plant at 
Pulaski, Tenn. 

The El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. of El Reno, 
Okla., has equipped its elevator with an Improved 
Hall Distributor. 

The Eufaula Cotton Oil Co. of Eufaula, I. T., 
will erect a grain elevator, to be run in connec- 
tion with the oil mill. 

The National Rice Milling Co. of New Orleans, 
La., has taken out a permit for a frame elevator 
building to cost $51,000. 

The Hardy Grain Co. of Obion County, Tennes- 
see, has certified to an increase in capital stock 
from $60,000 to $100,000. 

Two new elevators have been completed at 
Snyder, Okla. The town, which was destroyed 
by a cyclone last May, is rapidly being rebuilt. 

Work on the grain storage building which is 
being erected in addition to the City Mills of J. 
Allen Smith & Co., at. Knoxville, Tenn., is near- 
ing completion. 

The Ballard & Ballard Co. of Louisville, Ky., 
has been granted a permit to erect grain tanks 
at Broadway and Campbell streets, that city, at 
a cost of $12,500. 


One of the bins in the recently completed con- | 


crete elevator of the Hodgenyille Elevator Co., 
Hodgenville, Ky., was found to be defective, ne- 
cessitating immediate repairs, 


The Farmers’ Gin, Grain & Fuel Co. of Sentinel, 
Okla., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 by W. R. Boyson, W. A. Banks, Charles 
Kent, J. B. King and I. M. Wreight. 


The Texas Grain & Flour Co. has been incor- 
porated at Fort Worth, Texas, by M. P. Bewley 
of Fort Worth, J. C. Malley of Gainesville and B. 
R. Neal of Dallas. The capital stock is $10,000. 


The McLaughlin Coal & Grain Co, has been 
incorporated at Memphis, Tenn., with a capital 
stock of $50,000, by M. EH. McLaughlin, M. P. Mc- 
Laughlin, Louis Thornton, A. J. Cook and G. W. 
Bagnal. ¥ 

The Dazey-Moore Grain Co. of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has filed articles of incorporation. The 
capital stock is $25,000 and the incorporators are: 
K. F. Dazey and T. G. Moore of Fort Worth and 
Cc. H. Miller of Shreveport, La. 


The Brook-Rauch Mill & Elevator Co. of Little 
Rock, Ark., has been chartered with a capital 
stock of $30,000, all of which has been subscribed. 
The officers are: R. TT. Brook, president; M. 
Brook, vice-president, and Alex J. Rauch, secretary 
and treasurer. 

H. K. Holman, a grain dealer of Fayetteville, 
Tenn., has been succeeded by the H. K. Holman 
Co., incorporated, which will enlarge the plant. 
Two new buildings will be erected, one 170x150 
feet and one 50x100 feet. The company is capi- 
talized at $20,000. 

Herbert Irwin and George W. Graham Jr. have 
applied for a charter to engage in the wholesale 
grain and provision business at Charlotte, N. C., 
under the style of the Irwin Grain Co. Mr. Irwin 
has been with the Adams Grain & Provision Co. 
of that city for several years. 


Two new elevators are to be erected at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., at once. The Capital Grain Co., of 
which Robert McLenore is president, will build 
a $15,000 house and J. R. Hale & Sons will put 
up one to cost $25,000. The former will have 
a capacity of 12,000 bushels and will be erected 
on the site of the old power house of the Nash- 
ville Railway & Light Co. The Hale Elevator will 
be located at Tenth Avenue and Jefferson Street 
and will have a capacity of 20,000 bushels. It 
will be 95 feet high and 260x100 feet on the 
ground. 

Advices from New Orleans, La., state that the 
Harris-Scotten Co. of Chicago has made arrange- 
ments to lease the Illinois Central Elevator “3,” 
now in course of erection. The Harris-Scotten Co. 
leased the Illinois Central Hlevator “D” at New 
Orleans last year, and at that time, it is said, 
tried to lease both houses. The railroad company 
then was unwilling to lease Hlevator “KE,” but it 
is stated that the arrangement with the grain com- 
pany operating one elevator was so satisfactory 


last year that the railroad has consented to turn 
over the other elevator at Stuyvesant docks. 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. has taken out a per- 
mit for the erection of a $25,000 grain elevator 
adjoining its flour mill at Floyd and H streets, 
Louisville, Ky. The house will be 42x195 feet and 
the highest point of the structure will be 90 feet 
from the ground. The roof will cover four grain 
tanks, which have already been constructed. 


The Canadian Midland Elevator Co. of El Reno, 
Okla., has been purchased by J. W. Maney of Ok- 
lahoma City, for a consideration of $150,000. The 
miJl has a capacity of 1,000 barrels daily and 
the grain storage capacity is 500,000 bushels. 
The transfer perfects one of the largest elevator 
lines west of Kansas City. James and John Ma- 
ney have a long line of elevators on the Rock 
Island west of Oklahoma City and another on 
the Frisco in West Oklahoma, together with a 
line in Indian Territory. The headquarters will 
be at El Reno. 


EASTERN. 


Messrs. Hardie, Coombs and Jack have opened 
a grain store at Bowdoinham, Me. 


George Drew of Union, N. H., 
branch grain store at Milton Falls. 


Daniel Seffens is building an addition to his 
grain warehouse at Bardwell, Mass. 


Clarence Reed recently disposed of his interest 
in the grain and feed business at Colrain, Vt. 

H. 'T. Brockelmann has opened a wholesale and 
retail grain and produce store at Clinton, Mass. 


The new elevator of Holmes, Keeler & Selleck 
Co. at Norwalk, Conn., is nearing completion. 


A large feed store and grain mill, which is be- 
ing erected by the Boston Excelsior Co. at Milo, 
Me., is nearing completion. 4 

The R. L. Cleveland Co., which operates two 
grain and provision stores at Salem, Mass., has 
greatly increased its facilities. 

The Potter Grain Co. has completed the foun- 
dations for its new elevator at Gardner, Mass., 
and is now at work on the superstructure. 


A. H. Reynolds & Co. are preparing to build 
a grain elevator at Essex, Conn. The house will 
have a frontage of 75°feet and will be 100 feet 
deep and three stories high. 


George and Ross McKay are building an addi- 
tion 24x86 feet to their bean house at Caledonia, 
N. Y. Twenty picking machines will be set in 
another addition, 12x30, in place of the sixteen 
now in use. 


The Clinton Milling & Grain Co. of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., has been incorporated under the laws of 
the state with a capital of $7,000. The directors 
are: Henry Davis and John K. Collins of Platts- 
burg and A. J. Davis of Denver, Colo. 


The Belfast Grain Co. has begun business at 
Belfast, Me. The firm is composed of Merrill, 
Runnels & Mayo of Waterville and Fred S. Jack- 
son of Belfast. Merrill, Runnels & Mayo own and 
operate two mills in Waterville and make a spe- 
cialty of carload grain. ; 


The Vilas Elevator at Swanton, Vt., has been 
sold to Bailey & Co. of Chicago and Montpelier. 
The business will be run in connection with their 
grain business at Montpelier, and Mr. Bailey Jr. 
states that Swanton will be made the general dis- 
tributing station on the line of the Central Ver- 
mont Railroad. 


The E. A. Buck Co. of Willimantic, Conn., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
to deal in flour, feed and grain. George E. Buck, 
Theodore R. Parker and William A. Buck are the 
incorporators. The company succeeds the firm of 
E. A. Buck & Co., which was dissolved by the 
death of the senior partner, Edwin A. Buck. 


A feed mill is to be constructed in the big 
Electric Elevator on the Buffalo River at Buffalo, 
N. Y. The contracts for the mill have all been 
let and the work has been started. The new mill 
is designed to manufacture mixed feeds and will 
be under the management of F. L. MacLean, 
who is the manager of the Electric Elevator. The 
engineering work is being done under the direc- 
tion of A. E. Baxter of the A. E. Baxter Engi- 
neering & Appraisal Co., Buffalo. The plant will 
have a capacity of 300,000 bushels daily and will 
be fireproof. The estimated cost is $20,000. 


The Lackawanna is reconstructing its grain 
pier at Hoboken, N. J. For this reason it is im- 
possible to lighter loose grain from cars to canal 
boats and the company has concluded to go out 
of the grain handling business at this pier for 
the time being. It will probably be several weeks 
before the new pier will be completed. ° When 
the work was started the company handled the 
loose grain by setting apart a portion of the pier 
for this purpose while new work was going on 
at the other part, but this was not found to be 
expedient and was abandoned. Some grain is re- 


has opened a 
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ceived in sacks and this will be handled and trans- 
ferred at the pier as usual. 


The new elevator on the Mystic Docks at Bos- 
ton, Mass., which replaces the house burned last 
year, is practically completed. The John S. Met- 
ealf Co. of Chicago prepared the plans for the 
new structure and work was begun in April. The 
house is 144 feet in height, but does not occupy 
as much space on the ground as did. the burned 
structure. The capacity is 456,000 bushels. The 
equipment is modern throughout. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 
The elevator at Westby, Wis., 
pleted. 
The new elevator at Crookston, Minn., has been 
completed. 
A farmers’ 
Prairie, Minn. 


has been com- 


elevator is being built at Long 


Hoffman & Haen have completed their elevator 
at Renville, Minn. 
. The new elevator at Brooten, Minn., is prac- 
tically completed. 
_ Joseph Kraker is reported building an elevator 
‘at Birch Lake, Minn. 

The elevator at Chatham, Minn., is reported 
to have changed hands. 

The new elevator at Holland Siding, Holland, 


Minn., has been completed. 

The Monarch Elevator at New York Mills, 
Minn., has been overhauled. 

Len Rice is building an elevator and grain ware- 
house at Park Rapids, Minn. 

Reported that the Northwestern Co. 
an elevator at Maynard, Minn. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Milroy, Minn., is 
in possession of its new house. 

The Northern Grain Co. is building an addi- 
tion to its elevator at Ellsworth, Wis. 

The St. Anthony and Dakota Elevator Co. has 
torn down its elevator at Wylie, Minn. 

The Benson Grain Co. has opened its elevates 
at Hills, Minn., with Ed Larson as buyer. | 

} 

The Red Lake Falls Milling Co- is building an 
elevator at a new Soo town near Warren, Minn. 

Nelson Bros, have completed their elevator at, 
’ Milroy, Minn., and have placed it in operation. ' 

The Farmers’ Elevator Association has leased 
Axel Englund’s grain elevator at Glenwood, Minn. 

Eastern parties will, it is reported, build an ele- 
vator at Burr, Minn., giving the town three 
_ houses. : 


is building 


W. W. Cargill & Co. have leased the S. J) 
Sanborn elevator at Racine, Minn. for the 
season. 


The farmers’ elevator company has opened its 
new house at Holloway, Minn., with Ed Trumble 
in charge. 


_ The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Vesta, Minn., has 
bought the house of the Western Elevator Co. at 
that point. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co., recently organized) 
at Beaver Creek, Minn., will rent an elevator for 
the first year. { 


The Farmers’ Hlevator Co. of Duluth, Minn.., 
has filed articles of incorporation. The capital 
stock is $10,000. | 


The capital stock of the Wolverton Elevator 
Co. of Wolverton, Minn., has been increased from, 
$2,500 to $10,000. 


E. L. Barnes has completed the improvements| 
in his elevator at Milton, Wis. A scale and grain! 
dump have been added. } 


W. H. Blake has sold his elevator at Fairmont, 
Minn., to the Blliot Elevator Co. S. H. Blair 
will _ be buyer for the latter. . 


The Farmers’ Grain Co. has improved its ele- 
vator at New Richmond, Wis., and has made an 
addition to the luniber sheds. 


A new roof has been placed on.the J. L. Parch- 
man elevator at Black River Falls, Wis., and a 
new driveway has been put in. © 1 


E. L. Williams, who recently; purchased the’ 
Peterson Elevator at Lester Prairie, Minn., has: 
taken possession of the house. 


H. C. Maxon recently sold his warehouse ena 
grain business at Humbird, Wis.,.to E. J. Foster! 
of Fairchild, Wis., who will continue. 

The Faribault Elevator at Faribault, Minn., has 
been purchased from the receiver by the Crown! 
Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, for °$2,500. 

The Powers Elevator Co. of. iMinneapolis. has 
leased the Spaulding Hlevator at ‘Mapleton, Minn.,' 
and has placed Ed Willis in charge’as buyer. | 

The Benson Grain Co. has opened its elevator, 
at Slayton,’ Minn., with T. M.* Tee in charge. 
Sage Bros. “have?also opened thei?-house: ate-Slay- 


ton, but the Hubbard & Palmer and Peavey ele- 


vators at that place will not be operated this 


season. 


The Minnesota Western Elevator Co. has bought 
the house of August Borneman at Bronson, Minn., 
and has placed O. D. Christenson in charge. 


John J. Pihale is installing grain elevating ma- 
chinery in a building recently purchased at Man- 
kato, Minn. A wagon scale has been put in. 


The new farmers’ elevator at Bird Island, Minn., 
the seventh for that town, has been completed. The 
company will deal in fuel and will also grind feed. 


A hopper scale has been installed in the Lu- 
verne Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator at Luverne, 
Minn. Other improvements have also been made. 


The M. N. W. Elevator Co. has repaired Elevator 
No. 4 at Brandon, Minn., which has not been used 
in a number of years. It will be operated this 
season. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Springfield, Minn., 
has filed an amendment to its articles of incor- 
poration, limiting the amount of indebtedness to 
$25,000. 

The elevator of the Pierce-Stephenson Elevator 
Co. at Racine, Minn., has been remodeled and a 
new dump scale and a gasoline engine have been 
installed. 


S. N. Knudson, J. N. Lee and Charles Cook 
are building an elevator and store building at 
Hanson, Wis., a siding half way between Osseo 
and Price, 


The Sullivan Elevator Co. of Minneapolis has 
incorporated with a _ capital stock of $50,000. 
Daniel C., John M. and Mary A. Sullivan are the 
incorporators. 


The Thorpe Elevator at Long Prairie, Minn., 
which has been closed for several years, will be 
operated this season. John Garding of Rockville, 
Minn., is in charge. 

The Lester Prairie Grain Co. of Lester Prairie, 
Minn., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000. William Machemehl is president and 
E. G. Robinson is secretary. 


The business men of Windom, Minn., have 
rented the old McGregor Elevator and have 
turned it over to the Co-operative Elevator Co., 
recently organized at Windom. 


The addition to the Pride Elevator Co.’s house 
at Owatonna, Minn., has been completed. The 
structure is 20x24 feet and will be used for stor- 
ing and handling flour and feed. 


The Mutual Elevator at Ceylon, Minn., has been 
opened for business. This is the house formerly 
owned by the Interstate Elevator Co., and it has 
been purchased. by a co-operative company. 


Work on the new elevator at Viroqua, Wis., is 
under way.. The crib will be 24x27 feet and 40 
feet high, with a cupola 20 feet in height. The 
house will have a capacity of 18,000 bushels. 


The Two Creeks Trading Co., which has been 
incorporated at Two Creeks, Wis., with a capital 
stock of $25,000, is empowered to deal in grain, 
hay, flour and feed in addition to other lines. 

August Froeming of Algoma, Wis., has rented 
the Syke Co. warehouse at Forestville, Wis. It is 
understood there will also be a change in the 
management’ of the Cargill Elevator at that place. 


The new elevator of the Western Elevator Co. 
at Claremont, Minn., is in operation. The Van 
Dusen house at this place has been extensively 
remodeled. A new dump scale has been put in. 


The Monteyido Milling Co. has bought the J. D. 
Jacobs -Elevator at Granite Falls, Minn., and has 
placed L. C. Ewing in charge. The company 
will handle flour and feed in addition to buying 
grain. 

BE. J. Lachmann of Neenah, Wis., and W. L. 

Finton of Minneapolis have organized the Lach- 
mann-Finton Co., to do a wholesale grain busi- 
ness at’ Neenah. A specialty will. be made of 
milling wheat. 
°The Milan Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Milan, 
Minn., has incorporated with L. H. Dalen as 
president and C. R. C. ‘Blom secretary. The 
contract has been awarded -for a 25,000-bushel 
eievator to cost $3,900. 
-The Miller Elevator. Co. of Minneapolis has 
purchased from the Northern Grain Co. the old 
farmers’ elevator at Graceville, Minn. The com- 
pany will run the house this fall, having engaged 
P. J. McLoone as agent. ~ . 

The C. Betcher Lumber Co, has completed its 
grain elevator at Douglass, Minn. In addition to 
handling grain and ‘coal’ the* company will main- 
tain a lumber yard. Fred Tubessing of Red Wing 
is in charge as manager.. 

Sylvester Stewart, a miller of Morris, Minn., 
has bought the farmers’ elevator at Chokio, Minn. 
He contemplates making some needed improve- 
ments, and is negotiating with the railroad com- 
pany for additional. ground- upon which to build 


an annex for storage purposes. W. H. Nairn has 


been placed in charge. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Co. of Pipestone, 
Minn., has bought the Ashton & Gurley elevator 
at that place. The house has a capacity of 17,000 
bushels. Charles Cunningham is president of the 
company and W. B. Brown secretary. 


From Minneapolis it is announced that 120 new 
elevators are being erected along the new line of 
the Soo from Thief River Falls, Minn., to Ken- 
mare, N. D., a distance of 300 miles. The road 
is expected to be in operation by October 15. 


The formal transfer of the elevators, coal sheds, 
ete., at Lakefield, Jackson and Okabena, Minn., 
by the 8. Y. Hyde Hlevator Co.’ of La Crosse, 
Wis., to the Bennett Grain Co. of Flandreau, S. D., 
has been made. The consideration was $15,000. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Henderson Grain Co. of Minneapolis. The capital 
stock is $25,000 and the incorporators are Henry 
P. A. Martyn, Robert J. Henderson, Iona M. Hen- 
derson and Minnie P. Martyn, all of Minneapolis 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Cleveland, Minn., 
has been incorporated with Herman Zimmerman 
as president and W. W. Flowers as secretary. 
The capital stock is $10;000. The company has 
purchased the Hyde Elevator for a consideration 
of $4,000. 

E. A. Brown has bought W. J. Kinne’s elevator 
on the Rock Island at Luverne, Minn., and will 
operate it under the management of the former 
owner, Mr. Kinne. Mr. Brown sold his elevator 
at Luverne to the Farmers’ Co-operative Co. a 
year ago 

The Security Elevator Co. 
Gust Halvorson’s elevator 
will not open their old house at that place for 
the present. A. E. Ahre of Dawson will be the 
agent.and Mr. Halverson will represent the Se- 
curity company at Marietta. 

John J. Coffey, proprietor of the Luverne Roller 


has taken charge of 
at Boyd, Minn., and 


Mills, Luverne, Minn., has bought the grain ele- 
vator and coal business of the American Grain 


I. W. Brown will be re- 
and feed from the 


Co. at Ash Creek, Minn. 
tained aS manager, and flour 
Luverne Mill will be handled. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers’ EHlevator Co. of Lismore, Minn. The 
capital stock is $20,000 and the incorporators in- 
clude Andrew Peters, L. W. Johnson and Barney 
Thier. The company has leased the Rieckhoff 
Elevator at’ Lismore for one year. 


The Hastings Farmers’ Elevator Co. has bought 
Elevator “A” at Hastings, Minn., from the Miller 
Hlevator Co. of Minneapolis for $6,500. The 
farmers’ company has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with a capital stock of $10,000. The in- 
corporators are Edward C. Murray, W m. H. O’Con- 
nell and others. 


The Farmers’. Co-operative Elevator, Coal and 
Lumber Co. has bought the Guthrie Elevator at 
Austin, Minn. The company originally planned to 
build a new house, but was-not able to have one 
completed in time for this season’s business. 
However, the company will build coal sheds on 
the Great Western as planned. 


The Merchants’ Association of Little Falls, 
Minn., has arranged to buy grain this season. 
At a recent meeting a committee was appointed 
to secure an elevator, employ a buyer and make 
ether necessary arrangements. Several seasons 
ago the business men’ united in conducting a 
grain elevator,. with satisfactory results. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 
The Paoli Milling Co., Paoli, Ind., 
an addition to its elevator. 


John Spreng of Ashland, Ohio, has built a mod- 
ern elevator on the A. & W. Railroad. 


D. C. Keller has succeeded Keller & Dowell in 
the grain business at Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


Taylor & Lawrence are reported to have sold 
out their, grain business at Carrollton, Ohio. 


Silver & Chenowith, grain dealers at Jefferson, 
Ohio, have been succeeded by M. A. Silver. 


George Smith, miller, and erain dealer at West 


is building 


Unity, Ohio, is.reported to have sold his mill. 
Serven & Hiscock, grain dealers, Montrose, 
Mich., have dissolved, A. E. Serven succeeding. 


John P. Eversole has sold his grain business 
at Hebron, Ohio, and is reported seeking a new 
location. 

EK. E. Miller & Co. have 
elevator at Nova, Ohio, 
crete foundation. 

John Holliday has bought the grain elevators 
at Cassville, Ind., and has placed his son, Glen 


repaired their grain 
and have put in a con- 


Holliday, in charge. 
Millikan Bros., proprietors of the elevator at 
Blountsville, Ohio, recently made a record for 


three days’ business-by -buying and shipping 25,- 
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000 bushels of oats and 4,000 bushels of new 
wheat. The firm expects to handle 75,000 bushels 
of oats this season. 

Sandusky, 
of going 


It is stated that the Grangers of 
Mich., are considering the advisability 
into the elevator business. 


The Fremont Elevator Co.’s house at Berlin, 
Ohio, has been sold to Wolfe & Jones, who own 
the elevator at Vickery, Ohio. 

W. C. Hawk of Mongo, Ind., has bought the ele- 
vator on the G. R. & I. at La Grange, Ind., for- 
merly owned by Guy Harris. 

N. A. Grabill, the contractor at Daleville, Ind., 
has sold one No. 2 U. S. Corn,Sheller and two 
Constant Patent Chain Drags to the Berne Grain 
& Hay Co. of Berne, Ind. 

T. McLane & Son have disposed of their grain 


business at Union Mills, Ind., to W. B. Loomis. 
The senior McLane will move to La Porte, where 


he has bought a residence. 
O. E. Packard has improved his elevator at 


Chester, Mich., by adding machinery which will 
clean, elevate and load 500 bushels of wheat per 
hour. A 6-horsepower engine furnishes the power. 

It is possible that the burned Page Elevator at 
Ionia, Mich., will be rebuilt. Vice-President Wann 
and Traffic Manager Patriarche of the Pere Mar- 
quette were at Ionia recently considering the 
proposition of rebuilding. 

F. S. Lockwood, for the past five years in the 
elevator and coal business at Laingsburg, Mich., 
Las sold out to McLaughlin, Ward & Co., and has 
bought the elevator and other interests of H. C. 
Astley & Co. at Portland, Mich 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Markle, Ind., has 
been incorporated to operate grain elevators and 
buy and sell grain..The capital stock is $7,700 and 
the directors are Douglas Lesh, Daniel W. Lesh, 
Clarence C. Hatlich and Chester E. Wert. 


IOWA. 

The new elevator at Lester, Iowa, has been 
completed. 

Ink SA 
house at 

Dewing & Umphrey succeed C. H. Cooper & 
Son, grain dealers at Hancock, lowa. 

James H. Hood has been succeeded in the 
grain business at Hamlin, lowa, by P. Nelson. 


Semotan has bought the Greulich grain 


3ining, Iowa. 


It is announced that work has been started on 
Cc. H. Wayne’s elevator at Taylor ,Ridge, lowa. 

R. K. Johnson Co. sueceeds to the elevator 
business of Snapp, Reid & Co., at Carson, Iowa. 

The Grain Growers’ Incorporated Co-operative 
Association has begun business at Sibley, lowa, 
buying grain on track. 

The Jj. H. Jordan Hlevator at Algona, Iowa, 
has sold to the Plymouth Elevator Co. of Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

Fred Tanke has placed the contract for the erec- 
tion of an elevator to replace the one burned re- 
cently at Avoca, Iowa. 

The Trans-Mississippi Co. is tearing down ‘the 
elevator at Sergeant Bluff, Iowa, and will build 
a new house on the site. ; 

C. M. Gowdy is reported to have sold his grain 
elevator and business at Britt, Iowa, to the Farm- 
ers’ Industrial Union Society. 

The Logan Mill Co. of Logan, Iowa, has built 
a grain elevator as an addition to its flour mill 
or the Boyer River near Logan. 

L. J. Cummings and P. S. Bannister have en- 
gaged in the grain, flour, feed and fuel business 
at Clinton, Iowa, under the style of Cummings 
& Co: 

The Grain Growers’ Incorporated Co-operative 
Association has so far been unable to secure a 
site for its proposed elevator on the C., R. I. & P. 
at Melvin, Iowa. 


The Moville Lumter, Coal & Grain Co. of Mo- 
ville, Iowa, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000. J. A. Molstead is president and 
R. J. Anderson secretary. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. of Collins’ Crossings, 
Iowa, has filed articles of incorporation. The 
capital stock is $10,000 and O. S. Carpenter and 
A. lL. Reagan are the incorporators. 


The Iowa and Minnesota Cereal Co. of Minne- 
apolis is said to be planning to move its head- 
quarters to Fort Dodge, Iowa. The company’s 
houses are mostly located on the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis and Iowa Central roads. 

George A. Stibbens, former secretary of. the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, and now in 
the grain business at Prescott, Iowa, has leased 
the elevator at Red Oak, Iowa, from Mr. Nation 
and will take possession October 2. Mr. Stibbens 
will move to Red Oak and look after the business 


there himself, but will also continue the business 
at Prescott. 


G. D. Montross, proprietors of the City Roller 
Mills at Sloan, Iowa, contemplates engaging in 
the grain business in connection with his mill. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Lake Park, Iowa, 
has published its articles of incorporation and is 
now doing business. The company failed to se 
cure a site on the railroad right-of-way and has 


-been compelled to erect two buildings to accom- 


modate its business. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Rake, Iowa, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 
A A. Rake is president and B. Quanne secretary. 
The company has been negotiating for the Way- 
Johnson-Lee Elevator at Rake, and if unsuccess- 
ful will buy grain on the track. 


THE DAKOTAS, 


Rumored that Riga, N. D., is to have another 
elevator. ; 

Hart & Adler have completed their elevator at 
Volin, S. D. 


T. I. Gunderson is building an elevator at Cen- 
terville, S. D. 

The farmers’ elevator at Great Bend, N. D., is 
taking in grain. 

Reported that Godkin, N. D., is to have a 20,000- 


bushel elevator. 
The farmers’ elevator at Courtney, N. D., has 
been completed. 


Work is under way on the third elevator at 
Buchanan, N. D. 

The Thorpe Elevator Co. is building an elevator 
at Desam, N. D. 


A new engine has been installed in the elevator 
at Gorman, N. D. 


The new Van Dusen Elevator at Miller, S. D., 
has been completed. 


The farmers’ elevator 
practically completed. 


The new farmers’ elevator at Embden, N. D., 
is ready for business. 

It is announced that a new elevator will be 
built at Cleveland, N. D. 

The farmers’ elevator at Petersburg, N. D., is 
ia course of construction. 

The Bingenheimer Lumber Co. 
elevator at Mandan, N. D. 


The contract for the new elevator at Mont- 
pelier, N. D., has been let. 

The Thorpe Elevator Co, has commenced work 
on a new house at Jud, N. D. 

The Osborn-McMillen Lumber Co, 
an elevator at Tolley, N. D. 

A Minneapolis firm is building the farmers’ 
elevator at Honeyford, N. D. 

The McCaull-Webster HElevator Co. 
a new house at Rauville, S. D. 

The Columbia flat house at Langford, S. D., is 
being converted into an elevator. 

Work is under way on tne elevator at Hetland, 
S. D., for the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

It is announced that the Lyons Elevator Co. 
will put up a house at Driscoll. N. D. 


The old elevator at Edmunds, N. D., has been 
repaired and placed in first-class shape. 

The Kenmare Farmers’ Elevator Co. is building 
a 35,000-bushel house at Kenmare, N. D. 

The rebuilding of the Acme Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator at Binford, N. D., has been completed. 

It is announced that two elevators are being 
built at Alsen, N. D., a new town on the Soo. 


The Guhin Elevator at Eureka, S. D., has been 
overhauled and put in first-class working order. 


The contract for.the erection of the farmers’ 
elevator at Litchville, N. D., has been awarded. 


Charles H. Baker has overhauled his elevator, 
wood yard and feed mill at Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


Work is under way on the new house of the 
St. Anthony and Dakota Elevator Co. at Ray, N. D 


It is announced that two new elevators will be 
built at Derrick, N. D., and three at Weaver, N. D. 


The American Grain Co. of Salem, S. D., has 
built an engine house and installed a gasoline 
engine. 

The Empire Elevator Co. has opened its flat 
house at Winship, N. D., with Casper Nygaard as 
buyer. 

Two or three elevators are promised for the 
new town of Carbury between Bottineau and Sou- 
TASh Na: 

George C. Harper of Minneapolis was at Minot, 
N. D., recently and a report from that town 
states that he intends building several elevators 


at Litchfield, N. D., is 


is building an 


is building 


is building 


at towns on the Towner branch of the Great 
Northern and also at points on the Soo exten- 
sions. 

T. A. Cameron, who has built an elevator at 
Tairdale, N. D., has taken up his residence at 
that town. 

The farmers’ elevator at Petersburg, N. D., is 
nearing completion. This makes six houses for 
Petersburg. 

A 6-horsepower gasoline engine has been in- 
stalled by the Dakota Grain and Coal Co.. at 
Salem, S. D. 

Arbogast Bros. are said to contemplate building 
a 50,000-bushel annex to the Dakota Elevator at 
Alice, N. D. 

The new 40,000-bushel elevator of Game & 
Calderville at Jamestown, N. D., is in course of 
construction. 

A gasoline engine has 
new elevator at Edmore, 
Spaulding Co. 

The Acme Elevator Co. has removed the ele- 
vator from the Gould farm near Buxton, N. D., 
to that town. 

The contract for the erection of a 35,000-bushel 
elevator at Harvey, N. D., has been awarded by 
S. S. Renfrew. 

Farmers at Neche, N. D., are reported to have 
subscribed over $3,000 toward the erection of a 
co-operative house. 

Lyman & Smith are raising the elevator on the 
flat house at Granville, N. D., and are making 
other improvements, 

The farmers’ elevator at New Richford, N. D., 
has been moved to a new location just north of 
the Dakota Elevator. 

The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator at Mil- 
ton, N. D., which was destroyed by fire last 
spring, is being rebuilt. 

R. Wilson of Esmond has completed his new 
elevator at Cavour, S. D., which replaces the 
old Van Dusen flat house. 


John Kelly, who bought the elevator and coal 
business of H. L. Dougherty at Britton, S. D., has 
taken charge of the business. 


The Cargill Elevator Co, has completed an ad- 
dition to its house at Dresden, N. D., and will 
carry a line of flour and feed. 


The Mandan Co.’s elevator at Coleharbor, N. D., 
has been completed. The company is also erect- 
ing a house at Garrison, N. D. 


The old farmers’ elevator at Claremont, S. D., 
has been torn down and the Thorp Elevator Co. 
is erecting a new one on the site. 


The recently incorporated farmers’ elevator com- 
pany at West Hope, N. D., will, it is stated, buy 
one of the line elevators at that place. 


The annex to the Northwestern Elevator Co.'s 
house at Blanchard, N. D., has been torn down 
and will be moved to Portland Junction. 


It is understood that the Great Northern has 
granted the farmers’ elevator company of Gran- 
ville, N. D., a site for its proposed house. 


Upham and Bantry, N. D., will each have six 
elevators. Four are now under construction at 
Bantry and two are being erected at Upham. 


The State elevator property at Mayville, N. D., 
is now owned by the Federal Elevator Co., which 
has placed A. L. Strauch in charge as agent. 


The railroad company has granted the farmers’ 
elevator company of Oriska, N. D., a site, and 
work has been commenced on a new elevator. 


The Ashton Milling Co. has bought the Pierce 
Elevator at Ashton, S. D., and will remodel it, 
giving the house a capacity of- 25,000 bushels. 


A Mr. Henry, who is said to be building a line 
of elevators in that territory, expects to have his 
house at Calvin, N. D., completed at an early date. 


Richard Hanson has taken the position of buyer 
for Mr. King of Utica, S. D., who recently bought 
the W. F. Lawrence Elevator at Yankton, S. D. 


The material for the erection of the elevators 
at Gunthorb, N. D., is on the ground, and they 
will be completed in time to handle this year’s 
crop. 

The Farmers’ Mill and Grain Co. has improved 
its elevator at Milnor, N. D., by the installation 
of a new Fairbanks Hopper Secale and a new boot 
tank. i 
O. D. Weston has engaged in the grain busi- 
ness at Jamestown, N. D. He will buy and ship 
at the loading platform on the west side of the 
river. 

The Farmers’ Mill and Elevator Association 
of Devil’s “Lake, N. D., has bought the St. An- 
thony and Dakota Elevator on the Great Northern 
in that city. The annex, which is in itself a good- 
sized elevator, will be moved to the mill site on 
the farmers’ road, elevator machinery will be in- 
stalled and the annex will be converted into an 


been installed in the 
Ni Debut bya ue 
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elevator. 
present location will be repaired and both houses 
will be operated. 


The Monarch Hlevator Co. has thoroughly over- 
hauled its house at Glover, N. D. The old power 
house has been torn down and an engine room 
built. : 

C. E. McGowan has sold his elevator business 
at Peever, S. D., to Sullivan Bros. of Sisseton. 
Gust Anderson, formerly of Corona, will act. as 
buyer. 


A. M. Beltz will be in charge of the new house 
that the Oeccident Elevator Co. is completing at 


Pingree, N. D. The town now has three ele- 
vators. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Hesper, N. D., 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 


‘$25,000, by Fred A. Hill, Chas. L. Nordquist and 
others. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Hannaford, N. D., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000 by John B. Armstrong, Donald Campbell 
and others. 


S. G. Simondson, formerly of Summit, S. D., but 
now of Minneapolis, contemplates building an ele- 
vator at Driscoll, N. D. He has a line of houses 
in the Northwest. 

Classen, Braun & Co. are arranging for the 
erection of a 20,000-bushel grain elevator, to be 
run in connection with their implement business 
at Glenullin, N. D. : 


Hawkins & Goozee of Granville have begun 
work on their new elevator at Norwich, N. D. 
It is to occupy the old Stewart site between the 
Imperial and Acme elevators. 


‘Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Berthold Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Berthold, N. D. 
The capital stock is $10,000 and the inecorporators 
include W. H. Badger and\S. S. Petry. 


Work is under way on the new elevator of the 
Mandan Mercantile Co. at Mandan, N. D. The 
house. will be located at the rear of the com- 
pany’s office on the railroad right-of-way. 


The Monarch Elevator Co. is building a frame 
engine house in connection with its elevator at 
Minnewaukon, N. D., to replace the brick one 
which was destroyed by lightning recently. 


The farmers’ elevator at Bath, S. D., which 
was sold under mortgage a year ago and bought 
by some of the old stockholders, has been re- 
opened with a Mr. Ray of Andover as buyer. 


J. P. Schaller has torn down the old power 
house on the south side of his elevator at 
Canistota, S. D., using the material for the erec- 
tion of a feed mill on the north side of the house. 


McEwan & Dougherty are building an elevator 
at Sarles, N. D. F. E. West, who has been agent 
at Park River for the St. Anthony and Dakota 
Elevator Co., will have charge of the new house. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
30,000-bushel house at Russell, N. D., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators include C. F. Shong and C. F. Tho- 
renson. 


E. Blankenburg, who bought the McCarthy Hle- 
vator at Oakes, N. D., has made a number of 
improvements, including the addition of a new 
dump seale. C. E. Knox has been engaged as 
wheat buyer. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Donnybrook, N. D., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$16,000 by J. C. Holbrook, Peter Botten and 
W. E. Freeman. The company will build a 
30,000-bushel house. 

At a recent meeting of the business men of 
Pierpont, S. D., a committee was appointed to 
investigate the matter of organizing a company 
for the purpose of operating an indépendent 
elevator at that place. 


Frank E: Fee, formerly of Hartley, Iowa, has 
removed to Rolla, N. D., and will, it is stated, 
invest in a line of elevators in that part of North 
Dakota. He has already secured several sites 
on the farmers’ railroad. 

The’ five elevators at Mellette, N. D., are all in 
operation this season. R. Brunn is in charge of the 
Columbia; J. Baker at the Empire; H. Gota at 
the Crown; F. E. Harrington at the Whallon, and 
E. Waterbury at the Howe & Son. 

The new Powers Elevator at Steele, N. D., has 
been completed. The house is 27x31 feet on the 
ground and 76 feet high. It contains six bins, 


which will build a 


9x10x44 feet, and six bins, 6x9x34 feet. The 
feed bin is 6x9 feet and 34 feet deep. The ca- 
pacity of the house is 35,000 bushels. A 9-horse- 


power oil-cooled Fairbanks Gasoline Engine. sup- 
plies the power. The engine rests on a concrete 
foundation. The power house and office are in a 
separate building covered with steel siding. The 
scales are of the open beam type, visible from 
both sides, and are located in a roomy scale 


The old building and machinery at the | 


house. J. W. Gonsallus will be in charge of the 
heuse for four months. 


The new elevator of Gooze & Calkins at Deer- 
ing, N. D., is nearly completed, and the work 
on the one at Norwich, N. D., is progressing 
satisfactorily. 

James Carlon has transferred his elevator at 
Armour, 8S. D., to the Carlon Elevator Co. D. L. 
Beardsley will be associated with Mr. Carlon as 
equal partner in the new company, which con- 
trols five elevators, with headquarters at Armour. 


The Imperial Elevator Co. has completed its 
lumber yard and sheds at Antler, N. D. This town 
is to have six, and possibly seven, elevators this 
fall. The lumber and construction erews for most 
of them are on the ground, but it will be impos- 
sible to have any of them completed in time to 
receive the first of the new crop. In order to 
handle this grain the railroad company has built 
a loading platform and the farmers will load their 
grain directly into the cars. 


The grain firm of Tanton & Todd at Lakota, 
N. D., has been merged in the Farmers’ Grain 
Co. The company is capitalized at $100,000, and 
in addition to Messrs. Tanton and Todd the in- 
corporators include a number of farmers living 
along the line of the farmers’ railroad in Ramsey 
County, N. D. The company at present owns 
elevators located at Lakota, Lawton, Grand Har- 
bor and Starkweather, and has under construc- 
tion three others’ at Newville in Ramsey County; 
and Rock Lake and Crocus in Towner County, on 
the extension of the farmers’ road. Contracts 
have also been let for the construction of three 
more, to be located at Webster, Garske and 
Sidney on the same _ road. The company ex- 
pects to erect several others this fall, one of 
which will be at Olmsted and another in a 
new town site which has not yet been platted or 
named. A. G. Tanton will be general manager of 
the company, with headquarters at Lakota, and 
will have complete charge of all the elevators. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. will erect a house 


at Beatrice, Neb. 

The H. S. Allen Grain Co. 
Allen at Hoberg, Mo. 

The Benson Grain Co. is building a 20,000-bushel 


succeeds Coleman & 


elevator at Wakefield, Neb. 

Farmers have let the contract for a 20,000 
bushel elevator at Pickrell, Neb. 

The farmers’ elevator at Miller, Neb., is re- 


ported to have been completed. 
C. R. Fanatia of Shaw, Kan., 
the erection of a grain elevator. 
The elevator of Van Wickle & Metzger at Rush- 
ville, Neb., is- ready for business. 


has commenced 


Thornton & Wilson, grain dealers of Green, 
Kan., are reported to have dissolved. 
W. H. Miller is installing an Improved Hall Dis- 


tributor in his elevator at Rexford, Kan. 

Coontz & Walters, grain dealers at Vandalia, 
Mo., have been succeeded by Coontz & Heim. 

R. M. Stewart & Sons are successors to R. M. 
Stewart in the grain business at Reserve, Kan. 

The elevator at Dakota City, Neb., has been 
overhauled and a new foundation has been put in. 

Railsback Bros. have purchased an improved 
Hall Distributor for their elevator at Memphis, 
Neb. 

The Anchor Grain Co. has completed its new 
elevator at Hubbard, Neb., replacing the one torn 
down. 

The Asherville Grain Co. of Asherville, Kan., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
£5,000. 

The Torpin Grain Co. of Oakdale, Neb., is 
equipping its elevator with an Improved Hall Dis- 
tributor. 

The Farmers’ Grain and Stock Co. has installed 
an Improved Hall Distributor in its elevator at 
Blue Hill, Neb. 

The Hopkins-Goodell Co. of Crete, Neb., has 
disposed of its elevator and grain business to the 
Bartling Grain Co., Nebraska City, Neb. 

Miller & Co., grain dealers of Smith Center, 
Kan., have been succeeded by H. R. Sheldon, for- 
merly in the grain business at Kensington. 

The Rock Milling Co. is reported to have sold 


/ its grain interests at Greensburg, Kan., to a Mr. 


Huff of Pratt, who has engaged J. M. Clark as 
buyer. 

The McDaniel Milling Co. is building a large 
warehouse at Carthage, Mo. The company will do 
a wholesale and retail business in flour as well as 
buy grain. ; 

The concrete foundations for the Robb-Bort Ele- 
vator at Wichita, Kan., have been completed and 
work on the steel tanks is now in progress. The 


foundations are 10 feet below the ground and 7 
feet above. «‘he house will have a capacity of 
75,000 bushels. 

The material for .the Nye-Schneider Co.’s new 
elevator at O’Neill, Neb., is on the ground. When 
the house is completed the town will have two 
modern elevators. 


Milliken-Holm Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has bought the Rogers Elevator and has asked 


the directors of the Merchants’ Exchange to make 
the house regular. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Live Stock Co. of 
Bloomfield, Neb., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000 by J. F. Kintz, Charles 
Cracht and others. 

Norcross Bros., who recently purchased the 
grain business of W. N. Spellman at Beatrice, 
Neb., are building an addition to their elevator 


and making other improvements. 

The Schilling Grain Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 
has filed articles of incorporation, with a capital 
stock of $10,000, all paid. Henry J., Nora, Minnie 
and Anna Schilling are the incorporators. 


L. C. Calkins & Co. have bought the Bloomfield 
Elevator at Bloomfield, Neb., from A. C. Carroll 
of Jackson. It is stated that the latter will zo 
to Minneapolis and engage in the grain business. 

The Southwestern Grain Co. expects to build 
a large elevator, feed mill and cleaning plant at 
Arkansas City, Kan. The company is composed 
or ©.. C: Straughan, E. C. Parker and H. L. 
Hastings. 

The Purcell Elevator 
eell, Mo., has been completed. 
furnished by a gasoline engine. 
formerly of the Quaker Milling 
of the grain buying. 

The Farmers’ Grain and Elevator Co., which 
recently succeeded Siener, Frank & Woerst Grain 
Co. at Hermann, Mo., has been chartered with a 
capital steck of $10,000. The incorporators are 
Victor A. Siener, Ed Kemper, R. C. Schaumberg 
and others. 

It is stated that the elevator of the Cloud 
County Grain Co. at Concordia, Kan., which was 
destroyed by fire recently, will be replaced with 
a new and larger house. The new structure will 
be completed within 60 days. It will have a eapac- 
ity of 25,000 bushels and will be canpabie of handling 
25 cars a day. 

The new mill and elevator of the Rock Island 
Grain Co. at Hutchinson, Kan., have been com- 
pleted. The elevator has a capacity of about 
75,000 bushels and is one of the best equipped 
grain handling plants in that portion of the state. 
A complete corn grinding plant, has been installed 


at Pur- 
power is 
Hubbard, 
has charge 


house 

The 
Mr. 

Co., 


Co.’s new 


and the company will make fine meal and corn 
chop. 

The Imboden Milling Co. of Wichita has com- 
pleted a large steel tank for grain storage. The 


tank is 40 feet in diameter and 538 feet high and 
has a capacity of 40,000 bushels. It*will be used 


for reserve storage and is connected with the 
elevator by a conveyor at the top. There are 
seven separate bins and an underground con- 
veyor enables the operators to take wheat from 
any desired bin and convey it to the mill and 
elevator. 

The Farmers’ Independent Grain Dealers’ As- 


sociation of Preston, Kan., has asked the state 
railroad commission to compel the Missouri Pa- 
cific to build a spur track to the farmers’ elevator 
at Preston. The railroad refuses to build the 
spur unless the Association puts up a bond and 
agrees to ship all its grain over the Missouri 
Pacific. The Association is willing to pay for the 
spur after it leaves the right-of-way, but objects 
to giving a bond. 

The Von Dorn Grain Co., successors to the 
George A. Adams Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb., will 
build a 50,000-bushel elevator at Council Bluffs. 
Plans have been made and the house will be 
erected this fall. It will have an extra large 
handling capacity for its size. The Von Dorn 
Grain Co. was formerly the George A. Adams 
Grain Co., of which George A. Adams of Kansas 
City was president and J. E. Von Dorn of Omaha 
vice-president. The latter is now owner of the 
Omaha business and has given up his interests 
in the company’s business at Kansas City and 
other places. 

The old Rock Island Elevator, near the Seventh 
Street viaduct in Armourdale (Kansas City), Kan., 
which was recently purchased by Bartlett, Frazier 
& Carrington of Chicago, has been moved to a 
new location, 120 feet west. Although the way 
was uphill, the job was accomplished successfully 
and the structure was placed in position at its 
new location on Mill Street without mishap. 
While the elevator was being moved a gang of 
millwrights were at work in it, placing machinery. 
Hereafter the house will be run by electricity, 
and it is claimed that it will be the only elec- 
trical elevator in the Southwest. One 55-horse- 
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power, one 50-horsepower, three 15-horsepower 
and two 10-horsepower dynamos have been placed 
in position. A novel feature of the removal was 
the fact that the telephone in the elevator was 
kept in use while the structure was in motion. 
The wires were so arranged that as fast as the 
house was moved they were lengthened. 
Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Stevens-Scott Grain Co. of Wichita, Kan., with a 
capital stock of $75,000. The officers are W. L. 


Scott, president; A. S. Barr, vice-president; W. J. 
Stevens, secretary and manager; C. A. Baldwin, 
assistant secretary; W. M. Camness, treasurer. 


The directors are W. L. Scott, A. S. Barr, W. J. 
Stevens, J. E. Scott and C. A. Baldwin. The 
company has been in business at Wichita for 


about three years and controls several elevators 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. It now has under con- 
struction new houses at Cairo, Kan., Uncas, Okla., 
and Broken Arrow, I. T 


The directors of the Independent Elevator Co. 
have decided to operate their new 1,000,000-bushel 
house at Omaha, Neb., as a public elevator. The 
original plan was to operate the elevator under a 
company to be known as the Home Market Grain 
Co. and capitalized at- $500,000. Articles of in- 
corporation had been drawn, but the plan was 
dropped. The Great Western, which owns the 
controlling interest, will operate the house in 
the interests ot Omaha and Nebraska grain men. 
It is stated that all will fare alike at the new 
elevator, no matter whether the shipment handled 
is one car or 100 cars. 


CANADIAN. 


A 30,000-bushel elevator 
Ponoka, N. W. T. 

A 28,000-bushel elevator 
at Grandview, Man. 

Work has been started on 
at Heward, N. W. T-. 

The three elevators at Elm 
ready to receive grain. 

The Estevan Grain Co. is building a 30,000-bushei 
elevator at Bimfait, Man. 

The Brant Milling Co. will 
elevator at Brantford, Ont. 

Senator Perley is building 
vator at Wolseley, N. W. T. 

The Canadian Elevator Co. is building a 25,000- 
bushel house at Girvin, Assa. 

James Mack of Prince Albert, N. W. T., 
a mill and elevator at Bonda. : 

Reported that the Dowd Milling Co. is building on 
elevator at Fox Warren, Man. 


is being erected at 
is in course of erection 
the Western Elevator 
Creek, Man., are! 
rebuild its burned 


a 25,000-bushel ele- 


will build 


The Griswold Milling Co. is building a 65,000- 
bushel elevator at Griswold, Man. 
Andrew McNabb, flour, feed, etc, at Osage, 


Sask., has gone out of business. 

The flour and feed firm of Shotbolt & Horne, 
Victoria, B. C., has been dissolved. 

‘Reported that Hall-McNabb & Co. of Winnipeg, 
will build an elevator at Red Deer, Assa. 

It is reported that the Anglo Canadian Elevator 
Co. will build a house at Mortlach, Assa. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co. has com- 
pleted its new elevator at Somerset, Man. 

Scott & Rainforth, flour and feed merchants 
Lacombe, Man., have dissolved partnership. 
The Calgary Milling Co., Calgary, Alta., has let 
the contract for its new 150,000-bushel elevator. 
The Great Northern Elevator at Quebec was over- 
hauled prior to beginning work on new crop grain. 
D. J. McBride, a grain merchant of Lawrence 


Station, Ont., has been succeeded by A. C. Camp- 
bell. 

The Western Milling 
erected a 
Alta, 


The Medicine Hat Milling Co. of Medicine Hat, 


of 


Co. of Calgary, Alta., has 
20,000-bushel elevator near Macleod. 


N. W. T., will, it is reported, build a 50,000-bushel 
elevator. 

The Peterborough Cereal Co., Peterborough, 
Ont., will build a 70,000-bushel grain elevator at 
that point. 

Furtney & Oliver of Flesherton, Ont., have 
leased the grain elevator of F. A. Metcalf at 
Buford, Ont. 


The Estevan Lumber Co. has completed arrange- 
ments for the erection of a 25,000-bushel elevator 
at Estevan, Man. 

The Alberta Pacific Grain Co, has awarded the 
contract for the erection of its elevators at Raldy 
and Cardston, Alta. 

The Goderich Elevator & Transit Co. is rebuild- 
ing its elevator at Goderich, Ont. S. H. Troman- 
hauser of Minneapolis has the contract. 

Baslar & Neelands of MHamiota, Man., have 
placed stone foundations under the two elevators 
in connection with their mill. It is their inten- 


tion to bave an unloading platform built at each 
elevator and to have both equipped with all mod- 
ern improvements. 


The Western Canada Milling Co. of Montreal has 
placed its contracts with James Stewart & Co., Chi- 
cago, for the erection of its large mill and elevator. 


The two new elevators at Hanley, N. W. T., are 
nearly completed. They will bring up the grain 
storage at this point to between 75,000 and 80,600 
bushels. 


The Winnipeg Elevator Co. has placed a dump 
seale in its elevator at Plum Coulee, Man. The In- 
ternational Elevator Co. has repaired its house at 
this point. 

It is stated that one or more elevators will prob- 
ably be built at Bethune, N. W. T., in time for 
the crop of 1906. This year’s crop is being loaded 
on the track by the growers. 


The Nanton Lumber & Grain Co, will erect a 
20,000-bushel grain warehouse at Nanton, N. W. T. 
At one time the company intended to build an ele- 
vator, but the plans were changed. 


The Canadian Elevator Co. and the Wells Land 
& Cattle Co, are building new elevators at David- 
son, N. W. T. The house of the latter company 
will have a capacity of 30,000 bushels. 


Two new elevators are to be erected at Wetaski- 
win, Man. One will be built by the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., and the other by the Western Milling 
Co., Ltd. This will give the town six large ele- 
vators. 


F. J. French, K. G., secretary of thhe Prescott 
Terminal Co., Prescott, Ont., is authority for the 
statement that the company will fit up the ele- 
vator at that place and put it in operation. The 
elevator was erected in 1895 and for two or three 
years was in active operation, but for the past 
six years has been idle. A short time ago it was 
sold under the hammer to the present owners. 


At a recent meeting of the Rosser Grain Growers’ 
Association of Rosser, Man., a resolution was 
passed, asking the C. P. R. to erect a second loading 
platform at this station, and another resolution 
was passed condemning the C. M. R. for not re- 
sponding to a petition for a loading platform at 
Grosse Isle on the Oakshella branch. Both are 
urgently required for moving this year’s wheat 
crop. 

The work of installing machinery in the new ele- 
vator of Muirhead & Co. at Fort William has been 
completed and the house is now in operation. The 
elevator is equipped with all modern improvements 
and also has choppers which will chop and mix 
a carload of grain in ten hours. With the ele- 
vator proper there is a large flour shed 50x75 feet. 
Six men are employed in the plant at present and 
it will probably be necessary to increase this 
force in the near future. 


WESTERN. 


Sargent & Polick is the style of a new grain 
firm at Asotin, Wash. 


J.B. Hattrup has engaged in the 
ness at Uniontown, Ore. 


Reported that A. Simon, a 
Berkeley, Cal., will sell out. 

The contract for the erection of an elevator at 
Fromberg, Mont., for the A. L. Babcock Co. has 
been awarded. 


Work is now in progress on the 50,000-bushel 
wheat elevator at Eureka, Mont., for the Kalis- 
pell Flour. Mill Co, 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. has about 
completed a 50,000-bushel elevator at Romeo, Colo. 
It is a-modern house in every respect. 


The Bozeman Elevator Co. is building a 75,- 
000-bushel elevator at Bozeman, Mont. It will be 
a wood structure covered with. corrugated iron. 

The Grand Ronde Grain Co. of Island City, Ore., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$6,000 by E. EH. Kiddle, Fred H. Kiddle and F. A. 
Bidwell. | 

The Stevens-Sweetman Mercantile & meniier 
Co. will-.build a 25,000-bushel elevator at Mondak; 


grain busi- 


grain dealer of 


Mont. The house will be located on the railroad 
right-of-way and will be equipped with modern 
facilities. 


The Seattle Grain Co. is at work on an addi- 
tion to its warehouse at Lind, Wash. The addi; 
tion will be 70 feet long. The warehousemen at 
this ° point expect to handle one of the biggest 
crops in the history of the station. 


‘ The Centennial Mill Co., of which Moritz Thom- 
sen of Seattle, Wash., is president, has~ closed 
a deal whereby it becomes owner of three-fifths 
of the stock of the Tacoma Grain Co., including 
its forty: elevators on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road between Tacoma and Spokane, the new 
flour mill at-Tacoma and the big elevator in 
that city known as Elevator “A.” The stock. sold 
iss that owned by. Frank Cardin, president of - the 
company, and John T. Bibb, general manager. 


The former retires, while Mr. Bibb is to continue 
as Tacoma manager for the company. The pur- 
chase price for the stock is said to have been 
$300,000. The remainder of the stock in the Ta- 
coma Grain Co. is held by Tacoma parties and 
the company will be operated independent of the 
Centennial Mill Co., but on a friendly basis. 


COMMISSION 


E. W. Higgins of the Armour Grain Co. has re- 
turned to Chicago from Hurope. 


The Edwards-Wood Co. of St. Paul has resigned 
its firm membership in the Duluth Board of Trade. 


“Andy” Kuhl, representing G. A. Hax & Co., 
Baltimore, was a Chicago visitor during the first 
week of September. 


Jack Mackenzie of Kneeland, Clement & Cur- 
tis has returned to. Chicago after five weeks in 
the White Mountains. 


Walter Fitch, prominent in commission circles 
and vice-president of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
is back from Colorado. 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons Co., Pittsburg, Pa., are 
again located at 716-718 Fifth Avenue, where they 
were burned out last June. 


The A. J. Cummings Grain Commission Co. has 
connected its offices at Sioux Falls and Yankton, 
S. D., with a private telegraph line. 


H. J. Stevens has opened an office at 126 Board 
of Trade, Montreal, where he will do a com- 
mission business in grain, fiour, feed, ete. 


Randall, Gee & Mitchell, a grain commission firm 
of Duluth and Minneapolis, have appointed C. G. 
Spencer representative at Winnipeg, with offices 
in the Henderson Block. 


The W. J. Armstrong Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., 
entertained a large number of their customers 
at the Wisconsin State Fair, which was held in 
that city September 11 to 15. 


The Henderson Grain Co. of Minneapolis has in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000. Rob- 
ert J. Henderson, Iona M. Henderson and Minnie 
P. Martyn are the incorporators. 


The incorporation of the Bright-Coy Commission 
Co. of East St. Louis, I1L, has been recorded. The 
capital stock-is $15,000 and the incorporators are 
W. A. Bright, George P. Coy and George W. Doerr. 


A..T.. Hepworth, secretary of the Consolidated 
Elevator Co. at Duluth, Minn., has resigned to ac- 
cept an important position at Winnipeg with one 
of the large Canadian milling and grain companies. 

E..W. Wagner, the well-known commission man 
and director of the Chicago Board of Trade, has 
recovered from his long illness and is again on 
’Change. His many friends in the trade will be 
glad to learn of his recovery. 


Edwin- W. Stuhr, son of D. H. Stuhr, a grain 
dealer at Davenport, Iowa, has taken a position 
with the Barnum Grain Co. of Minneapolis in the 
sample department.. He will devote his atten- 
tion to the sale of barley by sample. 

' Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Burns Grain Co. of Omaha, Neb., Wm. B. Burns, 
John J. Bartlett, Edward M. Martin and L. W. 
Burns being the incorporators. Wm..B. Burns is 


' the president. The company has opened offices in 


| 


the Board. of Trade Building.. 


The Harris-Secotten Co. have taken over the 
Iowa Hlevator at Sixteenth Street and the river, 
Chicago, and will use it. as a cleaning house in 
place of the Santa Fe BHlevator, which burned 
September 9. The house has a capacity of 1,500,- 
000 bushels and has been idle for some time. 


‘The commission firm of L. Bartlett & Son Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.,, has, been reorganized, O. Z. 
Bartlett selling his interest to the other members 
of the firm.. Bert G.. Ellsworth succeeds Mr. Bart- 
lett-as president, the other officers being H. H. 
Peterson, vice-president, and E. H. Heimke, sec- 
retary. Mr..O.. Z. Bartlett. will look after the 
affairs of his father, L. Bartlett, who has a large 
grain business. The latter is over 60 years of age 
but is still active. 


Frank A. Hyke of Windom, Minn., has brought 
an attachment suit against the HEdwards-Wood Co. 
of St. Paul to secure a claim for $72,284.60. He 
claims that as the amount he gave the firm be- 
tween September 1, 1901, and May 1, 1905. He 
charges fraudulent practices, and says that de- 
fendant did not trade on his account through Min- 
neapolis and Chicago exchanges, and did not de- 
posit the money for his own security, but ‘‘buck- 


.eted” and devoted, the: money to their own use. 


Sheriff Miesen attached thirty-four pieces of real 
estate in the country.and a mortgage of $2,000, and 
‘thas also attached the account of defendants in the 


ai 
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St. Paul National Bank. Attachment has been 
made in other counties by plaintiff. 


The Chicago commission firm of Geddes & Hat- 
ley has been dissolved by the retirement of John 
Geddes, who will devote his entire time to his 
interests at Winnipeg, Man. The retiring part- 
ner’s interest has been purchased by C. F. Hat- 
ley and the style of the new firm is Furness, Hat- 
ley & Co. 

The Calumet & Western Elevator Co., with of- 
fices in the Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, 
and branches at Minneapolis, St. Louis and other 
points,. transferred its trades to Crighton & Co. 
on August 15. At that time it was stated that 
the house had sustained some heavy losses 
through one of its outside connections. Later 
the company resumed business, the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Chicago and the Bank 
of Montreal coming to the rescue. 


CHANGING GRADE RULES IN 
MINNESOTA. 


The Minnesota State Board of Grain Appeals 
met on September 1 and made a few changes in 
the grading rules for the new crop. These are 
summarized by the daily press as follows (official 
copies of the changes not having as yet reached 
this office): 

Yhe first discriminates against scoured or ma- 
nipulated wheat, which may be raised several 
pounds to the bushel by scouring or otherwise 
removing the chaff and “whiskers.” The new 
rule reads: ‘Wheat scoured or otherwise manipu- 
lated will not be considered in grading same.” 

Another change is that relating to the pouring 
of grain into test kettles. It has been found that 
grain poured into the middle of the kettle is 
heavier than when poured against the sides. The 
new rule therefore is: ‘Manner of testing wheat, 
flax, barley and rye shall be tested after it is 
cleaned. The test kettle shall be placed where it 
cannot be jarred or shaken. From scoop, bag or 
pan hold two inches from top of kettle, pour into 
middle of same at moderate speed until running 
over, striking. off in a zigzag manner with the 
edge of beam held horizontal.” c 

A rule concerning rye provides that hereafter 
rye must be tested after it has been cleaned, in- 
stead of before cleaning. 

Rejected spring wheat is done away with and 
made No. 4, making now six grades in all. 

No. 1 rye is advanced from 55 to 56 pounds, 
and No. 2 from 52 to 54, leaving it still one pound 
below the Wisconsin inspection, an advantage for 
the Minnesota department. 

No change was made in the standard on flax, 
although requests were filed, as the present stand: 
ard was deemed satisfactory. 

To stop the practice of mixing dirt with barley 
by Eastern agents after it left Minnesota inspec- 
tion, the rule regarding feed barley is changed to 
read as follows: “Feed Barley—No. 1 feed bar- 
ley must test not less than forty pounds to the 
measured bushel, and be reasonably sound and 


clean, No. 2 feed barley shall include all barley 
which is for any cause unfit for the grade of 
Note” 


Inspectors of grain at terminal markets have 
not as yet seen sufficient wheat to permit of judg- 
ing just how the various grades will line up, says 
the Duluth Commercial Record. It is quite cer- 
tain, however, that there will be a good deal of 
smut, and no smut of any kind will be permitted 
in the No. 1 Northern, and very. little into the 
No. 2. If the smut kernels are hard, unbroken 
and few in number, and the wheat is otherwise 
fit for No. 2 or better grade, the inspector will 
undoubtedly call it No. 2. But if smut bolls are 
broken and the good grain painted or discolored, 
it will go into Nos. 3 and 4, depending on the 
degree of paint and character of grain. 


“PLAIN GAS ENGINE SENSE.” 


This is the title of a little book of 125 pages or 
more, by E. L. Osborne, explanatory of the gas 
engine in theory and practice. It has been pre- 
pared more particularly for the beginner in the 
use of this type of engine and is thoroughly prac- 
tical, but free from abstruse technicalities. A 
somewhat hasty glance through it induces the be- 
lief that it will be found just the kind of a manual 
that thousands: of gas and gasoline engine oper- 
ators, who are not experts, need to familiarize 
themselves with this exceedingly useful but some- 
times apparently erratic machine, especially when 
in the hands of- the inexpert or imperfectly in- 
formed operator. Sold by this office or by the 
publishers, the Gas Power Publishing Co., St. 
Joseph, Mich., for 50 cents per copy. 


The first lot of this year’s Carolina grown rice 
reached Charleston on September 2. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Elevator “A,” of the Milwaukee road, has been 
made regular for the storage of. grain by the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce. 

Herman Deutsch, Max Hattelet, P. C. Kamm, 
Chas. Kraus and Francis Duehne represented the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce at the recent 
reciprocity convention in Chicago. 


The New Orleans Board of Trade has compiled 2 
booklet of statistics covering the movement of rice 
and showing the position of New Orleans as the 
commercial center of the rice industry. 


The directors of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
have appointed an additional assistant grain inspec- 
tor, the rapid growth of the business of the ex- 
change rendering this action necessary. 

The following, all of Milwaukee, have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce: Frank J. Coughlin, Edwin Ehlert; 
Leonard J. Keefer and Edward H. Heimke. 


The directors of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce have extended the operation of the rule 
against the buying by members of grain at railway 
stations at a price equivalent to more than the cur- 
rent market price by substituting for the words “for 
delivery at Milwaukee” the words “on the basis of 
Milwaukee markets.” 


Chicago warehouse receipts are no longer deliv- 
erable on contracts at Omaha, the directors of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange having voted to repeal the 
amendment of December 5, 1904, by which these 
receipts were made deliverable. The rules: and 
regulations of the exchange have also been changed 
to allow the delivery of No. 3 corn on contracts at 
a penalty of 5 cents per bushel. 


A Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce member- 
ship changed hands recently at $4,450, establishing 
anew high record. Fred M. McCord, of the Ameri- 
can Cereal Co., who held two certificates, was the 
seller and C. F. Clement, treasurer of the Soo road, 
was the purchaser. Some months ago it was pre- 
dicted that $5,000 would be reached this season if 
the northwest wheat crop turned out well, but the 
advance was not expected to begin until later in 
the season, when the movement of new grain to 
market will run heavy. 


A general meeting of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change was held on August 30, at which time the 
by-laws were amended, making the membership fee 
$2,500 instead of $1,500. The meeting was for 
members only, but the move to advance the price 
of membership seems to have been popular, and 
the amendment was put through with considerable 
enthusiasm. Mr. Clarke, superintendent of the 
seed grain division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, addressed the meeting for a few 
minutes on the nature of the work being done by 
his division. 

The rules committee of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce has recommended an amendment to 
the rule on brokerage charges by which it is hoped 
to extend the brokerage business between members 
of the Chamber and those of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. The old rule provided for brokerage busi- 
ness between members of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce at a Minimum charge on the purchase 
and sale of cash grain of not less than 4% cent per 
bushel. The changes in this rule will permit the 
same brokerage rate in dealing with members of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, providing cars are 
bought for forwarding to Chicago. 


CINCINNATI EXCHANGE ON CROP RE- 
PORTS. 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, by unani- 
mous vote of its board of directors on September 5, 
adopted the following: 

Whereas, The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
by action on August 3 opposed the proposed change 
in time of issuing the monthly crop report of the 
Department of Agriculture, for reasons stated, 
which action was duly transmitted to the honorable 
secretary of agriculture; and 

Whereas, In making acknowledgment to such 
action the assistant secretary of agriculture has in- 
vited further consideration of questions introduced 
in connection with the proposition to make such 
change; and 

Whereas, The department’s report for August 
was issued within the time of the active session of 
prominent exchanges, without evidence of benefit 
thereby to the general range of interests and locali- 
ties concerned in such information, but was at- 
tended with decided evidences of disturbing influ- 
ences of a temporary nature prejudicial to the in- 
terests of producers of and dealers.in actual com- 
modities; therefore 

Resolved, That the Cincinnati Chamber: of Com- 


merce in the light of the later review of the situa- 
tion finds no occasion for favoring the proposed 
change in time of issuing the monthly crop reports, 
but on the contrary is strengthened in the view 
that it would be seriously unwise to inaugurate 
such a change, and respectfully urges that no 
change from the time heretofore adopted be made. 


CHANGES AT BALTIMORE. 


At the August meeting of the directors of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce an amendment to 
the by-laws changing the date of fixing the rates 
for the inspection of grain from the September 
meeting to the August meeting was adopted and 
the rates for the ensuing year were made. The in- 
ward inspection to elevators will be 50 cents per 
1,000 bushels or part thereof, and the outward in- 
spection 30 cents per 1,000 bushels or part thereof, 
whether to vessels or cars. 

Messrs. Harry Waters Atkinson and Ellsworth 
Armacost, applicants for membership, being ap- 
proved by the committee, were duly elected to the 
Chamber. E 

The committee on grain differentials submitted 
a final report and requested to be discharged. The 
board adopted a resolution discharging the commit- 
tee and at the same time thanking its members for 
the successful manner in which its duties had been 
performed. The members of the differentials com- 
mittee were Messrs. Robert Ramsay, chairman; 
Blanchard Randall, Charles England, John M. Den- 
nis, James A. Clark and George T. Gambrill. 


HOW TO ORDER TRANSMISSION 
ROPE. 


A writer in Power of recent date closes an in- 
teresting technical article on the manufacture and 
proper qualities of good rope for the transmission 
of power, by making the following suggestions: 

The reader, if he has perused this article to 
the present point, is doubtless now asking himself. 
“How shall I word my order when I want a first- 
class driving rope?” The safest road to follow is 
to write to some manufacturer or firm whom you 
know to be reliable, and ask for so many feet 
of their transmission rope, giving the name, if you 
are certain on that point, and, of course, being 
sure to mention the diameter. In case you do not 
know the name of his rope, word your order as 
simply and briefly as possible; for example: “One 
thousand feet 144 inches diameter first quality 
manila transmission rope;” and, if the concern to 
which you write is a reputable one, you will re- 
ceive a four-strand rope, made from Zebu manila 
hemp, put together with proper twist and lay for 
the service required.” 
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AND GOING UP? 


Note.—A seat on the Minneapolis Chamber of 
' Commerce sold on August 21 for $4,450.—Minne- 
* apolis Journal. 
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HAY AND STRAW 


Young Bros., wholesale hay dealers at Bartles- 
ville, I. T., have been succeeded by C. D. Young. 

Hartell & Martin have built a hay and grain 
warehouse on the Grand Trunk at Potterville, 
Mich. : 

Advices from Lincoln state that the Nebraska 
hay crop will be very large this year, and the 
western counties will lead in the production. 

The Alma Alfalfa Milling Co. has been incor- 
porated at Kansas City, Mo., with a capital stock 
of $20,000, by Wilber Warren, A. H. Curtis and 
E. B. Bruce. 

Robert McGinnis, of the Northwestern, with 
headquarters at Lincoln, states that the hay crop 
in western Nebraska this year will exceed that 
of the last several years by at least 50 per cent. 

The hay and grain sheds of F. W. Sawtelle & 
Co. at Readville, Mass., were damaged by fire on 
August 19. The loss is estimated at between $12, 
000 and $15,000, covered by insurance. The build- 
ings were modern structures, one to three stories 
in height. 

According to the Montreal Trade Bulletin, about 
100,000 bales of Canadian hay have been placed 
for export by the way of Boston and New York, 
at freight rates ranging from 10s. 0d. to lls. 3d. 
and 12s. 6d for September shipment. This is 
understood to be all for Liverpool. Of the above, 
60,000 bales will go by the way of New York 
and 40,000 by the way of Boston. 

There is said to be a scarcity of hay in the 
principal markets of the Northwest already, and 
it is expected that there will be an unusual short- 
age the coming winter. Where the early crop 
was a total failure it is possible there may be 
some late cutting. Superior, Wis., is feeling the 
effects of the shortage and dealers are unable to 
fill their orders. 

The hay press, feed mill and coal yard otf 
Sylvester Clouse at Parkerford, Pa., were totally 
destroyed by fire on August 22. The fire, which is 
supposed to have started from an overheated jour- 
nal, spread with great rapidity to the baled hay on 
the upper floor of the mill and in a short time 
the large two-story frame building,was in ruins. 
The loss is about $6,000 and is covered by insur- 
ance. The Clouse Mill was formerly known as 
the Landis Mill. 

The hay crop of north central Minnesota will, it 
is stated, be comparatively small this year. Owing 
to continued rains, most of the meadows are badly 
flooded and little effort was made to cut the crop 
up to the first of the month. The precipitation in 
north central Minnesota has been greater than for 
several years and inasmuch as there are practically 
no hay lands except low meadows of wild grass, 
most of the hay used in the lumber camps this 
season will have to be shipped in. 

The Fruit and Produce News, New York, says: 
“The general impression is the price of hay dur- 
ing September will not vary much, although rail- 
roads are claiming a scarcity of cars. This scarcity 
usually occurs in September, but this year it seems 
to have started in early in the season. The prin- 
cipal amount of’ hay on the market is old stock. 
There is not enough new to make a market. The 
best new brings $15 to $16. Some stock is coming 
down in barges, but the principal arrivals are at 


the terminals, and there is no embargo; so the 
trade is in full swing.” 
The hay sheds of the Franklin L. Lewi Co., 


Newark, N. J., are practically completed and hay 
shipments are being taken care of in them. The 
firm is a comparatively new one in the trade, 
although its president, Franklin L. Lewi, is well 
Known. The past year has shown a_ healthy 
erowth in the business and the new sheds have 
been built to met expanding requirements. Hay 
shed privileges give the same advantages as the 
markets of Greater New York, but the undesirable 
car service charges are eliminated, as the Lewi 
Hay Sheds is a private concern. 

The hay crop of Great Britain has been har- 
vested in fairly good condition, according to in- 
formation received by cable by the Montreal Trade 
Bulletin, but there is about 25 per cent below an 
average yield. To compensate for this, however, 
it is understood that the farmers have on hand 
about 25 per cent of the old crop. In reviewing 
the situation the Bulletin says: “Canada has un- 
questionably a large crop already harvested, a con- 
siderable portion of ' which is well saved. Of 
course a certain percentage is stained by rain, but 
this occurs to a greater or less extent every sea- 
son. The United States has also a fairly good 
crop and prices in New York are so low that it 
will not pay to ship to that market.” The outlook, 


therefore, is not for higher prices, but rather the 
reverse. There is quite a lot of old hay still in 
farmers’ hands, the quantity in some districts being 
20 to 25 per cent.” 

J. D. Bartlett & Co. have sold their grain busi- 
ness and hay transfer house at Jackson, Mich., 
to Leighton & Holden of that city. The latter firm 
has been in the hay shipping business for several 
years and the business has developed to such an 
extent as to require larger quarters. : 

According to the state crop report, haying has 
made favorable progress in Montana. Wild hay 
and second crop alfalfa are nearly all har- 
vested. The value of the hay crop in this state 
is greater than that of all other agricultural prod- 
ucts put together. Last year the hay crop was 
valued at $6,149,036, which was $481,948 more than 
the value of all other crops. Oats came next, but 
a long way behind, with a value of $1,836,565. Hay 
fields occupy 335,558 acres of Montana’s surface; 
with an average of 21-10 tons to the acre and an 
average of $8.81 per ton on the farm. 

Walter Ker, of the Brackman-Ker Milling Co., 
Vancouver, is enthusiastic over the hay crop in 
British Columbia. He says: “It will surpass last 
year’s in quantity, but the farmers have been 
handicapped owing to the scarcity of labor. The 
yield this season, especially of timothy, is very 
abundant on Lulu Island and in the vicinity of 
Ladner. Hay is quoted at $10 per ton delivered 
at the steamboat landings. This is not exces- 
sive. I have seen it sell for $20 a ton. I don’t 
anticipate any advance in prices unless the rail- 
way construction now in progress in the interior 
results in an increased demand and a consequent 
shortage of the local supply. Various and unex- 
pected factors sometimes affect the quotations 
quite unexpectedly. Practically all the hay con- 
sumed in Vancouver is grown hereabout. A light 
crop is reported from Vancouver island, owing to 
the recent dry spell there. We anticipate in- 
quiries from Victoria, as many of the farmers on 
the island are going in for stock raising. The 
market in Dawson and the Yukon generally natu- 
rally belongs to us, but the Americans have cap- 
tured it. There is no difference in the quality of 
American and Canadian hay. However, our timo- 
thy and clover, owing to frequent rains, is ‘not as 
bright looking as the American article, for which 
the Yukon people show a decided preference.” 

F, Williams, the New York hay commission 
man, has spent considerable time the past few 
months traveling through sections tributary to the 
Eastern markets, returning early in September. 
His report on general conditions and the_ pros- 
pects is given in the following extract: 

“Through correspondence received and personal 
visits in many sections we figure that the crop 
in the principal states tributary to Eastern mar- 
kets (New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana) is a full average crop, 
larger than a year ago in many sections of the 
West. 

“The quality will not average as good as last 
year, there being a heavy growth of clover mixed 
and clover hay in many sections of Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Western New York, whereas clover was 
light a year ago. Rainy weather prevented a 
satisfactory harvest in many sections. 

“Judging by these general conditions shippers 
should be cautious about buying low grades of 
hay, including clover, clover mixed and weedy 
hay. This class of stock should be secured at 
very low figures; better grades should also be 
secured at moderate figures. We believe the 
farmers that realize the true conditions, namely, 
that there is a large crop of hay throughout the 
cecuntry, and are willing to accept reasonable fig- 
ures for their goods will be acting wisely. 

“About the first of August old hay was cleaned 
up closely in our market, and the result was 
prices advanced; but since that time there has 
been a gradual weakening owing to increased re- 
ceipts. From now on there will be very little old 
hay forwarded, as it is all practically shipped out. 

“Present prices for old hay ranging from $11 
for shipping hay to $16 to $17 for No. 1. 

“New hay has been arriving more freely during 
this week, most of it in good condition, and it is 
now meeting with ready sale. It will only be a 
short time before all the old hay will be sold up 
and only new for sale on the market. We have dis- 
posed of considerable this. week for $14 to $16 
per ton for timothy. However, the market has 
not been established on new hay as yet. Prices 
may go lower than they are at the present time.” 


HAY INSPECTION AT ST. LOUIS. 


The new hay inspection law has just gone into 
effect and the first inspections under it in St. Lonis 
were made on September 6. Two new inspectors 
have been appointed for this department. The 
places were given to James C. Baird and John 
Johns, on reconrmendations from the St. Louis Hay 
Receivers’ Association. The Asociation put up a 
fight against the law when the bill was before the 


legislature last winter, but the opposition has been 
withdrawn and the co-operation of the Association 
extended to the inspection bureau. At Kansas City, 
however, the local association is still fighting the 
inspection. A charge of 50 cents a car is made. 


NEW ORLEANS HAY MARKET. 

Receipts of hay at New Orleans, La., at the 
close of last week were heavy. Stocks were 360 
cars, with 100 placed on track. Choice timothy 
was in good demand at $15 to $15.50 a ton, No. 1 
timothy firm at $13 to $14 and No. 2 timothy slow 
at $11 to $12.50. Choice clover mixed was active 
at $11.50 to $12.50. 

CUTTING TIMOTHY WITH A BINDER. 

A North Dakota farmer writes to Orange Judd 
Farmer that, following the example of a neighbor, 
he this season cut timothy hay with a binder. He 
had 160 acres and when it was ready to cut he 
put on six binders and followed these with shock- 
ers. It took about a day and a half to cut the field 
and put it in shock, ten bundles in each. The hay 
was left in straight bundles and was very nice to 
handle. He says he could get about three times 
more in the barn than when put in in the old way 
and requires less help in handling. It will cure in 
about eight days and can then be stored in a barn 
or small round stacks out of doors. Hay keeps 
very well. 


A TESTER FOR HAY INSPECTION, 


Almost any day at the Northeastern Terminal 
at New Orleans a visitor may see a hay retailer, 
in looking over a car of hay, select a certain bale 
and plunge into it a conical shaped hollow iron 
plug, open at the top, and with a smaller opening 
located above the point. Putting his nose 
close to the large end he takes a long, careful 
smell. If the smell is sweet he is satisfied; but 
if not, he will either reject the bale or insist on 
a shaved price on the entire car. : 

Most hay is sold by its general appearance and 
the color of the bales, taking into consideration 
whether or not it “smells sweet.” When a car 
is sold by sample on an exchange floor, the smell 
is quite a factor in the purchase. If a bale is 
badly heated or caked, there is but little need 
of an inside inspection; but if there should be a 
suspicion that the center is musty, a “smell” 
through a plug or otherwise would be desirable. 

The hollow testing or “smelling” plug is not 
in general use North, but in New Orleans, at 


least, it seems to work to the satisfaction of a 


few of the dealers, who firmly believe they can 
offset by its use the possibility of an unwitting 
purchase of hay which is a little “off.” 


COWPEA HAY. 

The principal reason that cowpea hay is not more 
generally produced is the difficulty of curing the 
large leaves, but the experiment stations of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas and Mississippi have all turned 
their attention to this problem and have made some 
decided advances in the art of economically curing 
the hay, which in feeding value ranks above the 
common grasses and is at least equal to good 
clover and alfalfa hay. 

In order to facilitate the curing of the hay and 
also to avoid loss of the leaflets, the most nutri- 
tious part of the plant, the Alabama station grew 
cowpeas in a mixture with other grass crops,. such 
ag German millet. In good soils a peck of millet 
seed to a bushel of cowpeas proved useful in this 
respect. The difficulty is to find a grass that ma- 
tures for hay making simultaneously with the cow- 
pea, which as a rule matures after the millet. 

In other tests amber sorghum drilled with “Won- 
derful” cowpeas gave a. material increase of yield 
and a mixture that was ready for mowing with the 
cowpeas. The mixture was, however, so moist as 
to cause some difficulty in the curing. The result 
of these tests is the recommendation to use Ger- 
man millet in the mixture with early varieties of 
cowpeas and amber sorghum as a means of in- 
creasing the yield of later varieties. 

The curing should be done with the smallest pos- 
sible proportion of the mown crop exposed to the 
sunshine, which causes the leaflets to drop off. The 
rule deduced from the tests is this: “Cutting one 
day and twenty-four hours later raking into wind- 
rows, when the hay may remain twenty-four hours; 
then cocking, and, if practicable, leaving these cocks 
in the field two or three days, at the end of which 
time cocks may be opened for a few hours before 
hauling, or hauled without opening, according to 
the condition of the hay.” It appears, however, that 
young and vigorous vines are difficult to cure as 
hay, even under favorable weather conditions, while 
old and matured vines cure readily under good con- 
ditions and make good hay, even after an exposure 
of two to four days of rain and cloudiness. The 
varieties producing no peas are the most difficult 
to cure, because they grow and remain succulent 
until frost. The varieties which produced most 
heavily of peas were most easy to cure as hay. 

According to the North Carolina station’s report 
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the cowpea plant for hay should be harvested as 
soon as the first pods turn yellow, cutting only in 
the morning when conditions of weather are prom- 
ising. The hay should be tossed during the day and 
raked into windrows the same evening, turned 
and dried next day, and then cocked. If after the 
cocks have stood for a day no moisture can be 
forced from the hay by twisting a handful, it is 
ready for the barn. 


PEANUT HAY. 


The Arkansas experiment station, in Bulletin 84, 
has given some interesting particulars with refer- 
ence to the cultivation of the peanut plant for for- 
age. For this purpose, and to guard against sprout- 
ing of ripe nuts, the forage harvest should take place 
soon after the first formed pods have matured. The 
plants are loosened in the soil by a plow that cuts 
the tap root without tearing the nuts from the vine. 
The vines are usually gathered in the afternoon of 
the same day, three or four rows being thrown to- 
gether. They are then cocked or left in windrows, 
and when partly wilted are stacked about poles and 
left to cure from two to four weeks. The Arkansas 
station prefers to leave the vines in windrows 
which are turned over every two days to expose 
the under surface to the sun. When the vines are 
thoroughly cured they are hauled to the barn and 
spread out in as thin layers as possible and turned 
eccasionally until thoroughly cured. The yield runs 
from one to three tons per acre and iS worth $10 
per ton, the forage being a by-product when the 
nuts are marketed. 


HAY INSPECTION IN MINNESOTA. 


_F. W. Eva, chief inspector of grain in Minnesota, 

has prepared the following circular announcing the 
effect of the new law requiring the inspection of 
hay and straw: 

“Chapter 196 of the general laws of 1905 provides 
for the official inspection and weighing of hay and 
straw at terminal points, and puts the operation of 
the law under the jurisdiction of the state Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission and the chief inspec- 
tor of grain. 

“On July 1, 1905, the law became operative, and 
all hay and straw shipped to terminal points will be 
inspected and weighed, unless otherwise ordered by 
the shipper. The commissioners and the chief in- 
spector are desirous of the successful operation of 
this new system. We stand ready and are anxious 
to do everything in our power to accomplish the 
objects of the law, viz., a square deal to both con- 
signor and consignee. To this end we invite the 
co-operation of all hay and straw producers and 
shippers. 

“All hay and straw should be shipped subject to 
inspection and weighing, and under no circum- 
stances should such state inspection and weighing 
be waived. We want to give the law a fair trial, 
and to this end invite the good-will of all those en- 
gaged in the production, shipping and handling of 
these commodities. 

“Blevator men, postmasters, merchants and all 
ethers to whom this notice may come are respect< 
fully requested to post the same in some conspicu- 
ous place.” 


TERMINAL FACILITIES FOR HAY. 


In the matter of terminal facilities for handling 
hay, George S. Bridge of Chicago, chairman of the 
committee on terminal facilities, reporting to the 
National Hay Association, said: 

“Little progress has been made in the last year 
in the way of additional hay terminal warehouses, 
other than those that are and have been in course 
of construction in the city of Baltimore. The Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad has erected there a ware- 
house having a capacity of about 250 cars, properly 
equipped for the prompt handling of hay. The third 
house is now being erected, which will, when com- 
pleted, furnish storage room for practically all of 
the hay arriving in that market. The system in use 
in that city seems to meet the needs of the tirade 
and is apparently entirely satisfactory to the ship- 
per, receiver and carrier alike. 

“The sheds known as the Thirty-third Street 
Hay Sheds of New York City are likely to be re- 
moved during the coming year. The question of 
consolidating the hay business of Greater New 
York in one terminal warehouse is being consid- 
ered. It is generally believed that if this can be 
brought about it will be of great benefit to the trade. 
There is greater interest shown to-day in the city 
of Chicago by carriers, receivers and shippers trib- 
utary to that market than ever before in the hay 
storage question and the needs are more apparent. 

“The question of terminal warehouses is also be- 
ing discussed to a greater or less degree in the cit- 
ies of Cleveland, Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

“Your committee feels that those interested in 
the business should not only continue agitation for 
the erection of these warehouses in the various 
terminal markets; but what is of more importance 
than the erection of the house is that the charges 
for storing the hay should be reasonable. Some of 


the markets at the present time are charging at the 
rate of $1 per day per car for hay after an expira- 
tion of forty-eight hours, which your committee 
believes to be extortionate. If we are to get the 
greatest good from the system of warehouses, they 
must be operated with a view to conserve the in- 
terests of all. We believe that the storage of hay 
should be fostered in the large markets and en- 
couraged. It will tend to create a more uniform 
price for the commodity and to enlarge and develop 
the business.” 


SOME ARBITRATION DECISIONS. 


The following are copies of decisions of the 
arbitration committee of the Kansas Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association in recent controversies: 

De C™ ONeil of Axtell, Kan, vs) “ihe Beall 
Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo.—There were 
three separate and distinct contracts with which 
this controversy is connected. The three different 
questions involved are: First, the quantity of 
grain required to fill the first contract; second, 
the quantity unshipped; third, the market differ- 
ence on the unfilled portion. : 

The evidence introduced shows that the trans- 
actions were made by telephone and subject to 
shipper’s certified weights, and that each sepa- 
rate transaction was confirmed by the buyer the 
same day in which it was made; that in each and 
every instance the buyer understood that he had 
purchased a certain number of bushels; that the 
seller accepted each and all of these confirmations 
without comment or objection until after all grain 
had been shipped and he had been requested to 
complete his contract; that he then claimed that 
in the first contract he sold a certain number of 
cars instead of a certain number of bushels; that 
on each and all of his invoices shipper failed to 
specify on which contract shipment was supposed to 
apply or complete; that on receipt of buyer’s re- 
quest for immediate shipment of the balance due 
on contract the seller, under date of February 4, 
positively refuses “to put any more grain in on 
this trade;” that the Beall Grain Company pro- 
longed the correspondence and did not make claim 
on the unfilled portion until February 24, which 
was subsequent to an advance of several cents 
per bushel. 

Inasmuch as the price was the same in each of 
these three contracts, it is impossible for this 
committee to determine from shipper’s invoices 
anything as to what his understandings or inten- 


tions were. Therefore, it is the decision of this 
committee: 

First. That inasmuch as the seller neglected 
to confirm his contracts or offer any objection 


to the confirmations which he received from the 
buyer, the number of bushels (2,000), as  con- 
firmed by the buyer, instead of the number of 
ears (2), as later claimed by the seller, should 
determine the quantity contracted. 

Second. That the total amount contracted was 
8,000 bushels; the total amount shipped, accord- 
ing to the shipper’s certified weights, was 7,363 
bushels 12 pounds, leaving a shortage on contract 
of 636 bushels 44 pounds. 

Third. That it was the duty of the buyer to 
have bought this corn in for the amount of the 
seller on February 6, which was the date of the 
receipt of the seller’s letter positively refusing 
further shipments; that on February 6 the market 
value of the grade and kind of corn contracted 
was 433%, cents per bushel, an advance of 1% 
cents per bushel over the contract price. 

Fourth. That D. C. O’Neil is indebted to the 
Brall Grain Company in the sum of $11.15. 

Fifth. That inasmuch as both parties were at 
fault, the costs of this arbitration, $6, shall be 
divided equally between them. 

W. M. Chelf vs. The Steven-Scott Grain Com- 
pany.—This committee finds that on January 23, 
1905, plaintiff sold defendants five cars of mixed 
corn and shipped the grain to fill said sale; 
that on February 4, 1905, said plaintiff sold said 
defendants two cars of white corn at 36% cents, 
f o. b., and shipped two cars to apply thereon; 
that one of these cars graded white, the other 
mixed. 

It is our understanding that it is optional with 
the buyer whether he shall apply mixed corn 
on a white corn contract; but if he pleases to 
do so, such application shall be made upon the 
basis of the market difference between white and 
mixed corn on the date of inspection. 

Car No. 96603 was inspected on April 1 and 
graded No. 2 mixed corn. On this date the Kan- 


sas City market difference between white and 
mixed corn was % cent per bushel. Said car 
contained 1,571 bushels. This committee there- 


fore awards the plaintiff $7.85 and assesses the 
costs of this arbitration, amounting to $5, to said 
defendants, 

A. H. BENNETT, 

Ja ee Veen oe By 

W. A. MILLER, 

Arbitration Committee. 


PERSONAL 


Archie Flanders is grain buyer at Andover, S. D. 
Ed Geseka is in charge of the Imperial Elevator 
at Towner, N. D. 
Mr. Beltz is agent for the new Occident Elevator 
Pingree, N. D. 
M. G. Lines is managing an elevator at Langdon, 
N. D., this season. 
Alfred Youngberg has 
S. D., as grain buyer. 
Alvin Campbell is manager of the McCabe Bros.’ 
elevator at Niles, N. D. 


C. A. Frank is wheat buyer at the Atlantic Ele- 
vator in Buffalo, Minn. 


at 


resumed work at Booge, 


Fred K. Jewett has taken charge of an ele- 
vator at Coburn, N. D. 

The Hyde Elevator at Fountain, Minn., is in 
charge of E. J. Keenan. 

C. J. Patterson has opened the Monarch Ele- 
vator at Pingree, N. D. 

Ed Munson is agent for the Imperial Elevator 


Co. at Osnabrock, N. D. | 

Halbor Groven has taken charge of the Acme 
Hlevator at Walun, N. D. 

August Evert is in charge of the Western Ele- 
vator’ at Morgan, Minn. 

F. Simmons is in charge of the Van Dusen Ele- 
vator at Marshall, Minn. 

Fred Quinn has taken charge of the State Ele- 
vator at Waverly, Minn. 

John Burt is in charge of the Westfall & Durbin 
Elevator at Munich, N. D. 

Joseph Daniels is acting as grain buyer for an 
elevator at Calvin, N. D. 


H. G. Shimming is buyer in the National Ele- 
vator at Wheaton, Minn. 


Martin Hegg is in charge of the Great Western 
Elevator at Lenora, N. D. 

C. F. Langworthy is in charge of the Western 
Elevator at Kiester, Minn. 

J. H. Myers is in charge of the Powers Elevator 
Co.’s house at Gackle, N. D. 

T. F. Johnson has charge 
at Erie, Colo., this season. 

A. Gorsett has taken charge of the A. A. Truax 
Elevator at Burbank, S. D. 

Seth Curry Jr. is wheat 
Elevator in Galesburg, N. D. 

Charles Wood of Hoople, N. D., has charge of 
an elevator at Ardoch, N. D. 
P. P. Maney has opened the 
son Elevator at Vesta, Minn. 

A Mr. Stewart has taken charge of the Ogilvie 
Elevator at Thornhill, Man. 

Ed Rickmore has taken position with the Web- 
ster Grain Co., Webster, S. D. 

A. E. Hatch is representing the Interstate Grain 
Co. at Holland, Minn., this year. 

Hiram Medbury has taken charge of the West- 
ern Elevator at Gettysburg, S. D. 

Otto Johnson 
tor Co. at Blooming 

Oliver F. Strunk is principal 
Loomis Elevator at Ruskin, Minn. 

Carl Allen is wheat buyer at the Atlantic Ele- 
vator Co.’s house in Warren, Minn. 

Wm. Fowlie has taken charge of the St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator at Edmore, N. D. 

It is understood that Mr. Cretty 
grain buyer at Twin Lakes, Minn. 


of the Erie Elevator 


buyer at the Cargill 


Schmid & Ander- 


for the Reliance Eleva- 


Prairie, Minn. 


is agent 


buyer for the 


is the new 


John Callahan is the new grain buyer at the 
Crown Elevator at Frederick, 8S. ‘D. ° 
I. W. Brown has opened the American Grain 


Co.’s elevator at Ash Creek, Minn. 
H. C. Emke has taken charge of the Andrews 
& Gage Elevator at Richdale, Minn. 
Peter Haag has charge of the Springfield 
ing Co.’s elevator at Dudley, Minn. 
Will Lembke, recently of Morris, Minn., is run- 
ning an elevator at Emerick, N. D. 
Ray Blackmun has taken charge of Bingham 
Bros.’ elevator at Springfield, Minn. 
Otto O. Evans has charge of the 
vator Co.’s house at Hampden, N. D. 
W. C. Klotzbach is in charge of 
Co.’s grain business at Cresco, Iowa. 
A. Galagan has taken charge of the 
vator Co.’s elevator at Spencer, S. D. 
A Mr. Arneson of Hanley Falls, 
taken charge of the Northwestern 


Mill 


Duluth Ele- 
Gilchrist & 
Peavey Ele- 


has 
at 


Minn., 
Elevator 


“ Rothsay, Minn., succeeding Mr. Neegard, who has 
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been elected manager of the Wilkin County Grain 
and Mercantile Co. 

O. J. Eide has opened the Woodworth Ele- 
vator Co.’s house at Westbury, Minn. 

Will Lichtenberger is local agent for the Great 
Western Elevator Co. at Echo, Minn. 

Anfin Osboe has taken the position of buyer for 
the Atlas Elevator Co. at Hills, Minn. 

Elmer Evenson is in charge of the Thorpe Ele- 
vator at Maynard, Minn., this season. 

Frank Chan is buying grain at Forada, Minn., 
for the Osborne-MecMillan Elevator Co. 

Cc. R. Thom is in charge of the Willmar Milling 
Co.’s new elevator at Clara City, Minn. 

W. J. Blackmun has taken a position with the 
Western Elevator Co., at Wabasse, Minn. 

Fred Scherrer has been appointed grain buyer 
in the Monarch Elevator at Woods, N. D. 

It is announced that Ray McAuley is in charge of 
an elevator at Sykeston, N. D., this season. 

J. P. Polifka has been engaged to buy 
at the Atlantic Elevator, Tenney, Minn. 

A Mr. Stevenson has taken charge of the State 
Elevator Co.’s house at Blanchard, N. D. 

James Hogan is successor to H. E. Diemer as 


wheat 


wheat buyer at Winnipeg Junction, Minn. 
Wm. Benz bas taken a position as agent for 
Bingham Bros.’ elevator at Seaforth, Minn. 


G. O. Farrel is the new manager of the Hub- 
bard & Palmer Elevator at Luverne, Minn. 


A. P. Rankins has been appointed buyer at 
Marion, N. D., for the Powers Elevator Co. 
W. S. Ansden has opened his elevator at Gar- 
field, Minn., with J. C. Peterson as buyer. 
Walker Dresser is buyer for the Pacific Ele- 
vator Co. at Hazel Run, Minn., this season. 
Herman Landeen has been engaged to represent 
the M. & N. Elevator Co. at Comstock, Minn. 
E. S. Ferguson has taken charge of the 
River Milling Co.’s house at Watasco, Minn. 
C. C. Peterson has taken charge of thhe Cargill 
Elevator at Chandler, Minn., for the season. 
Hans. Strangeland will run the Western Ele- 
vator Co.’s house at Astoria, S. D., this season. 
Wm. Landrigan has taken a position with the 
St. Anthony & Dakota Eievator at Manvel, N. D. 
Wm. Richards has been appointed buyer at Or- 
leans, Minn., for the Woodworth Elevator Co. 
Anton Trana has been placed in charge of the 
Andrews & Gage Elevator at Henning, Minn. 


Fred Augustine has been appointed grain buyer 
for the Exchange Grain Co. at Sumpter, Minn. 
E. L. Grater has taken the position of buyer 
at the O’Leary & Cabill Elevator in Albee, S. D. 
R. Theiring of Ivanhoe, Minn., is grain buyer 
for the Western Elevator Co. at Lamberton, Minn. 
A. Jackson has taken the position of grain buyer 
for the Hennepin Elevator Co. at Downer, Minn. 


W. F. Atkinson on September 1 took charge of 
the Monarch Elevator Co.’s house at Melvin, Minn. 

W. M. Christensen of Stewart,. Minn., has ac- 
cepted a position as grain buyer at Flaxton, N. D. 

Geo. W. Ion of Drayton will buy grain for the 
Andrews & Gage Co. at Pittsburg, N. D., this season. 

Charles Morey is located at Pipestone, Minn., 
and will buy grain for the Northwestern Elevator 
Co. 

D. L. Stewart of Cavalier, N. D., has removed 
to Munich, where he will have charge cf an ele- 
vator. 

It is stated that Jake Meyers of Windsor has 
taken charge of the Powers Elevator at Gackle, 
ND: 

O. i. Larson of Kensington, Minn., is the new 
buyer of the Woodworth Elevator Co. at Litchville, 
N:-D. 


C. R. Culver of Lakota, N. D., has taken charge 
of the Minneapolis & Northern Elevator at Arvilla, 
N. 2D: 

G. M. Robinson, formerly of Carmi, 
taken charge of the National Elevator 
N. D. 

Reported that A. D. Holliday has taken the man- 
agement of McCabe Bros.’ elevator at Cavalier, 
Neb: 

Isaac Orlebeke will have charge of the St. An- 
thony & Dakota Elevator Co.’s house at Stiles, 
N.. _D. 

Clarence Black has been employed as assistant 
in the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at Childs, 
Minn. 

Guy Chaffee has accepted a position as grain 
buyer for the Hunting Elevator Co. at Otranto, 
Minn. 

A. C. Sorenson, buyer for the Cargill Elevator 
at Houston, Minn., was recently elected manager 
of the Farmers’ Mutual Live Stock Union, Albert 


Red 


Ill, has 
at Rolla, 


Lea, Minn... and has resigned his position with 
the elevator company. 

C. E. Goodsell has charge of the elevator .and 
coal: business of the Empire Grain Co. at Tintah, 
Minn. 

Conrad Fuchs of Watkins, Minn., is agent for 
the Osborne-McMillan Blevator Co., at Lintonyille, 
Minn. 

Cc. C. Smeby has succeeded George N. Evenson 
as agent for the Van Dusen Elevator at St. Peter, 
Minn. 

Dan Leif of Norwood, Minn., is in charge of the 
Reliance Elevator Co.’s warehouse at Glencoe, 
Minn. 

Walter Carstensen has been appointed grain 
buyer for the Western Elevator Co. at Wayburne, 
Minn. 

The Benson Grain Co. has opened its house at 
Lake Wilson, Minn., with J. Johns of Worthington 
as buyer. 

C. E. Highie has been appointed grain buyer at 
Hixon, Minn., for the St. Anthony & Dakota Ele- 
vator Co. 

J. M. Larson will buy grain at Barnesville, 
Minn., this season. He was formerly at Wemble- 
bon, Minn. 

C. E. Crosen of Argonia, Colo., has been anpointed 
deputy state grain inspector, with headquarters at 
Wellington. 

James D. Smith is grain buyer at the elevutor 
iu Guthrie, Minn., which was recently opened for 
the season. 

W. J. Schueller of Howard, S. D., has taken 
charge of the Bennett Grain Co.’s elevator at 
Fulda, Minn. 

A. M. Monson has taken the position of man- 
ager at Belview, Minn., for the Great Western 
Elevator Co. 

J. W. Foster is in charge of the Ames Elevator 
at Alberta, Minn., which was opened for the season 
on August 28. 

C. W. Mahmquist has accepted a position as 
buyer for the Minnesota & Western Grain Co. at 
Lester, Iowa. 

W. P. Robertson, from Osage, Iowa, is in charge 
of the Western Elevator Co.’s house at Dodge 
Center, Minn. 

Emil Swanson has accepted a _ position with 
Nels Enge in the elevator business at Wessington 
Springs, S. D. 

E. A. McCay has assumed the management of 
the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co.’s house at 
Munich, N. D. 

Earl Hanson is buyer at the Andrews & Gage 
Elevator, Henning, Minn., which has been opened 
for the season. 

Charles Sieberz has accepted the position of 
grain buyer for the Sleepy Eye Milling Co. at 
Lebanon, 8. D. 

F. C. Reynolds of Kasota, Minn., has been em- 
ployed as manager of the Monarch Elevator at 
Renville, Minn. 

Ed Stockman has closed out his business at 
Webster, S. D., and is running an elevator at 
Oakland, Minn. 

George W. Hunt of Brownsdale, Minn., has been 
engaged to run the Osborne-McMillen Elevator at 
Campbell, Minn. 

Don Ochal of Minneapolis has been engaged as 
grain buyer for the Western Elevator Co. at 
Hammond, Minn. 

H. S. Yarrow of Fergus Falls, Minn., has be- 
come a wheat buyer for the Welch Commission 
Co. ot Minneapolis. 

R. W. Freeman of Hastings, Minn., has taken 
charge of the Powers Elevator Company’s business 
at Jamestown, N. D. 

Ward Hartwick is agent at Morgan, Minn., for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., succeeding Mr. Keis- 
ling, who has resigned. 

Fred Kuhry, who has been buying wheat at 
Lanona, N. D., for several years, has been trans- 
ferred to Kensal, N. D. 

The Rippe Elevator at Sherburn, Minn., has 
been opened for business with G. A. Hovda of 
Grand Meadow as buyer. ; 

O. C. Laude, formerly with the St. John Grain 
Co. at Storden, Minn., is now in charge of the 
St. John Grain Co.’s house. 

D. W. Miller, formerly of Winnebago, Minn., 
has taken charge of the Hubbard & Palmer Ele- 
vator at Lake Crystal, Minn. 

Smith A. Penney, wholesale grain dealer of St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Miss Edna Letcher Baughman 
of Hustonville, Ky., were united in marriage at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on August i6. 

S. D. Parkhurst, general agent of the Chicago 
Great Western at Omaha, is to be manager of the 
new Independent Elevator in that city. E. S. Carris 
has been appointed foreman. He was formerly con- 


nected with an elevator at Minneapolis and is a 
practical man. 

Thorwald Amundson of Hayward is in charge 
of the Hyde Elevator at. Rushford, Wis., now 
owned by Pierce & Stevenson. 

J. C. Diffenderfer, late manager of the Lincoln 
Grain Co., Lincoln, Ill., has removed to Chicago, 
where he will reside in the future. 

BE. Van Brunt of Langford will buy grain at the 
National Elevator, Cogswell, N. D., recently pur- 
chased by E. C. Swan of Britton. 

W. M. Christensen, for the past three years 
manager of the Crown Elevator at Stewart, Minn., 
has been succeeded by F. M. Senescall. 

Charles Strauch of Traverse has succeeded E. 
J. Blank as wheat buyer at the lowa & Minnesota 
Cereal Co.’s elevator at Nicollet, Minn. 

Emil Dahl has taken charge of the Prairie Ele- 
vator Co.’s business at Plummer, Minn., for the 


‘season, removing from Mahnomen, Minn. 


L. W. Hunt, who has been buying grain for the 
farmers’ company at Grand Meadow, Minn., is. now 
representing the Cargill Co. at that place. 


J. A. Bailey, late manager of Elevator “A” at 
Hastings, Minn., has taken a position as travel- ~ 
ing auditor for Miller Bros. of Minneapolis. 


J. D. Keltgen succeeds Chas. Spilman as buyer 
for the Peavey Elevator at Bird Island, Minn. 
Mr. Spilman has removed to Perham, Minn. 


Arthur Osterberg has removed from Kensing- 
ton, Minn., to Elbow Lake, Minn., where he has 
taken charge of the Atlantic Co.’s Elevator. 


James E. O’Hara has moved from Franklin, 
Minn., to Boyd, Minn., where he will continue to 
buy grain for the Great Western Elevator Co. 


Charles Miller is in charge of Bingham Bros.’ 
elevator at Wabasso, Minn., and A. C. Ruddy has 
the agency for the same firm at Wanda, Minn. 


O. A. Talbott, of the Talbott Grain and Com- 
mission Co., Keokuk, Iowa, has been confined to 
a hospital in that city on account of an operation. 


Fred Green, who has been running the Peavey 
Elevator at Adrian, Minn., has gone to Winnipeg, 
Man., where he will be employed by the same 
company. 

Charles S. Stillwell, formerly manager at Ap- 
pleton, Minn., for the Interstate Elevator Co., 
has been made a traveling representative of the 
same house. 


J. H. Waddell has taken charge of an elevator 
at Havana, N. D., which he recently purchased. 
He has been manager of the Cargill Elevator at 
Jackson, Minn. 


C. W. Currie, formerly agent of* the Stewart 
Elevator Co. at Maple Plain, Minn., is now at 
Perth, N. D., in charge of an elevator for the 
same company. 


Mr. Goltz, for the past year grain buyer at the 
Eagle Elevator, Echols, Minn., has removed to 
New Ulm, where he has taken a position with 
another concern. 


Hans Miller, for more than 20 years with Bing- 
ham Bros., in charge of their Lamberton, Minn., 
elevator, has taken charge of the firm’s house 
at Wabasso, Minn. 


Charles Minert has taken charge of the Joliet 
Elevator Co.’s house at Holloway, Minn. C. Spence, 
who was buyer at this place, has been transferred 
to Hankinson, S: D. 


N. P. R. Nelson, for the past year in the em- 
ploy of the Woodworth Elevator. Co. at Carlos, 
Minn., has opened the Woodworth Elevator at 
Parkers Prairie, Minn. 

G. H. Hodgins, one of the official grain inspec- 
ters at Fort Worth, Texas, has resigned to accept 
a position as superintendent of the Dazey-Moore 
Elevator at that point. 

The Sleepy Eye Hlevator at Houghton, S. D., 
has been opened for business with C. M. Spurr 
as buyer. Thomas Norton will buy for the same 
company at Seneca, S. D. 


F. E. McGrevey, for several years Great West- 
ern Elevator agent at Englevale, N. D., has gone to 
the northern part of the state, where he has 
taken charge of an elevator. 


N. G. Blackstrom, who has had charge of the 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at Warren, Minn., 
has taken charge of the Spaulding Hlevator Co.’s 
new house at Alvarado, Minn. 


Iver Bondy has succeeded Carl Hanson as wheat 
buyer for the Woodworth Elevator Co. at Hen- 
ning, Minn. Mr. Hanson will buy grain for An- 
drews & Gage at this point. 

C. E. Needham of Laurel, Neb., has removed to 
Coggen, Iowa, where he will have the management 
of a line of elevators on. the Chicago, Anamosa & 
Northern, a new railroad which is being built from 
Anamosa and Quasqueton, Iowa.. Mr. Needham says 
that four elevators will be erected this fall and 
that during their construction the firm will do track 
buying. Next year they will build a number of 
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elevators and Mr. Needham expects then to make 
his permanent home at Quasqueton. 


W. B. Hibbard assumes the duties of grain 
buyer for the Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co. at 
Omemee, N. D., on September 15. 


James Gillett, formerly of Burchinal, Minn., has 
located at Welcome, Minn., where he will repre- 
sent the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. 


The Reliance Blevator at Blooming Prairie, 
Minn:, which has been closed for a long time, 
has been opened by Otto Johnson, who will have 
charge of the house this season. 


Fred Camp has severed his connection with the 
Reliance Elevator Co. at Twin Brooks, S. D., 
and will buy grain independently. Richard Bohm 
will buy for the Reliance company. 


J. M. Larson has been succeeded aS manager 
of the Woodworth Elevator at Wimbledon, N. D., 
by George M. Hunt, who has been with the 
Clendenning Company at that place. 

R. J. Bates, for the past year in charge of the 
St. Antheny & Dakota Elevator at Neilsville, 
Minn., has been transferred to Angus, Minn., be- 
ing succeeded at Neilsville by C. H. Halsa. 

J. H. Fulton, for the past few years wheat buyer 
for the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at Men- 
tor, Minn., has taken a similar position at Park 


River, N. D. O. Thompson succeeds Mr. Fulton 
at Mentor. 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


RULINGS. 


The Commerce Commission on August 28 ren- 
dered a decision in the case of T. M. Kehoe & Co. 
of Terre Haute, Ind., against the Evansville & Terre 
Haute Railroad Company and others in the matter 
of rates on the shipment of hay. The Evansville & 
Terre Haute Railroad refused to apply a propor- 
tion on shipments billed to Evansville in care of a 
southern line for points beyond, having discontinued 
a tariff providing therefor, which was effective from 
November 10, 1903, to July 19, 1904. The rate from 
Evansville by the other defendant lines is the same 
whether shipped locally from or through Evansville. 
The Commission held that it is unreasonable and 
unjust for the Evansville & Terre Haute Railroad 
to insist upon the billing of these shipments to a 
specified destination, in order to secure application 
of the lower proportional rate while it declines to 
assume responsibility for such billing, and does not 
post in its stations the tariffs from which the ship- 
ment should be billed; and that while the propor- 
tional rate is kept in force it is reasonable and 
just that these shipments shall be billed to Evans- 
ville in care of the road leading southerly there- 
from, as was actually done in 1903 and 1904. The 
complainants are allowed reparation on certain ship- 
ments. 

The Commission on August 31 announced the 
present freight charges on corn products and corn 
from Missouri River points to Pacific Coast termi- 
nals, in so far as the rate on corn products is more 
than 5 cents above the rates on corn, constitute a 
discrimination against corn products and producers 
thereof at places on the Missouri River. 

The Commission on August 81 rendered a de- 
cision in the matter of rates on corn and corn prod- 
ucts from Missouri River points to points in Lou- 
isiana. It was held that prior to July 1, 1905, rates 
per 100 pounds from Missouri River points to points 
in Louisiana were 5 cents higher on cornmeal than 
ov corn, but on that date the differential was re- 
moved. by respondents and the rates on corn and 
cornmeal made the same. Such action having ob- 
viated the complaints herein, no order is consid- 
ered necessary. 

The Commission has rendered a decision in the 
proceeding entitled “In the matter of rates on corn 
and corn products from Missouri River points io 
points in Texas,” wherein it is shown that up io 
February 19, 1905, the rate on cornmeal was 3 cents 
per 100 pounds higher than the rate on corn for 
shipments from Missouri River points to points in 
Texas. On that date the differential against corn- 
meal was advanced so that it varied from 7 to 9% 
cents. On April 15 the differential was made 5 
cents for all Texas destinations. The differential 
for hominy grits and bran remains at 3 cents. Upon 
consideration of the facts and circumstances the 
Commission held that the differential on cornmeal 
shipped from Missouri River points to Texas desti- 
nations should not be more than 3 cents above the 
rete on corn in force between- the same points. 


A Nebraska paper says: “C—— & ——, grain 
dealers, are earnestly searching for a young man 
about 25 years of age, who a couple of weeks ago 
called ‘at their office and secured a check for $50 
as’ advance payment for a lot of wheat which he 
claimed to possess and which he was to deliver at 
an early date. Later investigation revealed the fact 
that the young man had no wheat and shortly after 
securing ‘the check disappeared from this section.” 


FIRES--CASUALTIES 


The Security Elevator at Clarkfield, Minn., was 
damaged by lightning recently. 


The I. I. Berg Elevator at Velva, N. D., was 
slightly damaged by fire on August 26. 

The gas engine in O, O. Means & Co.’s elevator at 
Cooksville, Il., broke a crank shaft recently. 

The M. & N. Elevator at Grandin, N. D., was 
slightly damaged recently, by being struck bv 
lightning. 

The Clark Mill and Elevator at Clark, Mo., owned 
by T. C. Walker, .burned September 3. Loss, 
43,000; insurance, $600. 

Moss Bros.’ elevator at Harwood, Mo., was struck 
by lightning on August 16, and destroyed, together 
with several thousand bushels of wheat. 

The elevator of Wm, Turett at Findlay, Ill., was 
damaged to the extent of $2,500 by fire on August 
19. The loss is covered by insurance. 


The grain and provision store of A. C. Woodward 
& Son at Skowhegan, Me., was destroyed by fire 
on September 7, resulting in a loss estimated at 
$20,000. 

Hagadorn & Son’s elevator at Curtis, Neb., was 
burned recently. It contained 15,000 bushels of 
wheat, and the loss is about $10,000 in excess of the 
insurance. 

Recently the pit in the elevator at Lovewell, Kan., 
was undermined by rats and the cement work gave 
way, necessitating the closing of the house while 
repairs were being made. 

The four-story grain, coal and wood warehouse 
of Andrew Church at South River, N. J., was 
burned. on August 22. The fire started on the 
fourth floor from an unknown cause. The loss is 
$10,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Olivia, Minn., was dam- 
aged by a severe storm on the night of August 20. 
The engine room was moved on its foundation and 
a part of the roof and side of the driveway was 
torn off. 

Lightning struck the Westbrook-Gibbons Elevatar 
at Glenwood, Neb., on August 21, and the fire which 
followed totally destroyed the building and con- 
tents. The loss is about $10,000, fully covered by 
insurance. 

The Comins Grain Co. sustained a loss of $1,000 
in a.fire which destroyed a number of business 
houses at Flemingsburg, Ky., at an early hour on 
the morning of September 1. The loss is covered 
by insurance. 

Green Bros.’ elevator near the Pere Marquette 
tracks at Harrow, Ont., was burned to the ground 
on the morning of August 11. A quantity of grain 
was also destroyed. The loss is partially covered 
by insurance. 


The Brant Milling Co.’s four-story elevator and 
warehouse at Brant, Ont., was burned recently. 
The fire was discovered in the boiler room. The 
loss on the building was $6,000 and flour valued at 
$1,500 was also destroyed: 


Francis Sipe was suffocated in. the Duff levator 
at Bartley, Neb., on August 28. His father, James 
Sipe, is manager of the elevator and was loading a 
car with wheat when the boy fell in the bin and 
was smothered to death. 


The grain elevator of McLane, Swift & Co. at 
Edwardsburg, Mich., was burned on August 22, as 
the result of a stroke of lightning. The house had 
a capacity of 30,000 bushels and contained about 
15,000 bushels of wheat at the time of the fire. The 
loss is $20,000. 

The grain elevator of C. F. Iddings and the lum- 
ber yard adjoining at Julesburg, Colo., were 
destroyed by fire recently, causing a loss of about 
$15,000, partially covered by insurance. The fire 
originated from a spark from a locomotive. The 
elevator will be rebuilt. 

The Dawson Elevator at Hardin, Mo., owned by 
the Cunningham-Beckemaier Supply Co., and oper- 
ated by Seward & Carey, burned recently. The 
house contained 1,500 bushels of wheat, which was 
all damaged or destroyed. The grain was insured 
for $1,500 and the elevator for $750. 

Fire at Portland, Ore., on September 2, destroyed 
the elevator dock and seriously damaged the Al- 
bina dock, entailing a loss of $330,000, equally di- 
vided between the Pacific Coast Elevator Co., and 
the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Co. Sixty 
thousand bushels of wheat were destroyed. 

Fire on August 21 destroyed $10,000 worth of 
hay, grain, flour, ete., in the elevator of the L. C. 
Daniels Grain Co., at Hartford, Conn., and damaged 
the building to the extent of about $1,000. The 
stock was insured for $8,000. The elevator is a 
four-story brick structure and was built according 


to mill construction plans. The fire started in the 
northwest corner of the building on the main floor 
where the electric motor which supplies power is 
located. The local fire department responded 
promptly to the alarm and after two hours of hard 
work got the blaze under control. 


The Arnold & Rapp Elevator at Geneseo, Ill., was 
destroyed by fire on August 11. The fire started at 
& o’clock p. m., and is supposed to have been caused 
by the proximity of cobs to the boilers. The plant 
was insured for $2,500 and the loss was about $1,309 
on the building. There was no insurance on the 
grain. 

The grain elevator at Napoleon, Ohio, owned by 
C. H. Travis of Toledo was burned on August 18. 
The fire started in the engine room and owing to 
the high wind which was blowing at the time was 
soon beyond control. The house contained 13,000 
bushels of grain, which was insured for $4,000. The 
building was valued at $10,000 and insured for 
$6,000. 

The grain storage building of Frank W. Bur- 
gesser at Clayton, Ill., was damaged by fire recently. 
The structure contained about 200 tons of hay and 
2,000 bushels of wheat. The hay was badly dam- 
aged, but the wheat was not injured. The fire was 
discovered about 7:30 o’clock p. m., and is sup- 
posed to have been started by a spark from an en- 
gine. The warehouse was insured for $1,000 and 
the contents for $2,000. This insurance, it is said, 
fully covers the loss. 


The Interstate Elevator at Morris, Minn., was 
burned to the ground at 11:30 o’clock p. m., Sep- 
tember 2. The fire started in a cupola, presumably 
from spontaneous combustion. The house was 
owned by C. H. Snyder and D. B. Riniker and was 
valued ‘at $4,500. The insurance is $4,000. There 
were between 500 and 600 bushels of oats in the 
elevator and on these the loss is total. The burned 
structure had a capacity of 30,000 bushels and will 
probably be rebuilt at once. 


The elevator of the D. Rothschild Grain Co. of 
Davenport, Iowa, located at McCausland, Iowa, 
burned to the ground on the evening of August 19, 
resulting in a total loss, with $3,000 insurance. — It 
is not known how the blaze originated. It was dis- 
covered about 8 o’clock and within a few hours the 
structure was in ruins, although a bucket brigade 
made an ineffectual fight to save it.. The elevator 
had been in the hands of the D. Rothschild Grain 
Co. for the past four years, having been purchased 
from Captain McCausland, who built it. Henry 
Schlotfeldt was manager. The burned structure 
will be rebuilt. 


The Midland Elevator, located two miles east of 
Joliet, Ill., on the Michigan Central Ry., was dam- 
eged by fire on September 2. The house was struck 
by lightning, and the 300,000 bushels of barley and 
oats which it contained were badly damaged. The 
loss will aggregate $200,000, with insurance of 
$145,000. The structure was owned by the Union 
Elevator Co., in which Bartlett, Frazier & Carring- 
ton of Chicago are interested. The fire was a spec- 
{acular one. A flash of lightning struck the cupola 
about 1 o’clock a. m. and almost instantly the 
flames spread, enveloping the annex and spreading 
over the roof of the main building. Within a few 
minutes the fire swept below and it was realized 
that the building was doomed. During the fire two 
cars of grain were moved to a place of safety, but a 
third was consumed. The house cost $100,000. 


The Cloud County Grain Co.’s elevator at Con- 
cordia, Kan., was entirely destroyed by fire between 
3 and 4 o’clock on the morning of August 24. The 
house contained between 10,000 and 11,000 bushels 
of wheat. The elevator had been running all night 
taking in grain and shortly after 2:.o’clock the en- 
gineer discovered a blaze in an addition on the 
north. He turned in an alarm, but before the fire- 
men reached the scene the flames were beyond con- 
trol. They confined their efforts to saving nearby 
buildings, and the elevator office and a number of 
cars were saved. The Scott-Stevens Grain Co. of 
Wichita owned the elevator and it was run by 
R. E. Rowland, who had a third interest in the busi- 
ness. The building and machinery were valued at 
$6,000, and it is stated that the insurance was 
$4,000 on the plant and $4,000 on the contents. 


The manager of an insurance company which 
makes a specialty of insuring grain risks said that 
mever before had he as many calls for policies on 
stored grain as in the last few weeks. Many of 
these come from dealers, showing that grain is 
being held in the elevators.—Columbus, Ohio, Jour- 
nal, September 4. 

The final hearing in the Louisville grain rate 
case will be held at the offices of the Commerce 
Commission in Washington, D. C., on September 
20. it involves rates on grain and grain products 
from St. Louis and East St. Louis to points in 
territory south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers, 
passing through Louisville to the point of destina- 
tion. 
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an addition to its plant at Seventh and Cherry 
streets, Milwaukee, Wis., to cost $6,400. 


At a recent meeting of farmers in Rochester, 
Minn., a resolution was adopted, recommending the 
holding of barley by the growers, owing to unsatis- 
factory prevailing prices. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce Has estab- 
lished a new grade of barley, to be known as “feed 
barley.” The requirements of the grade will bea 
test of 40 pounds to the bushel. Y 


The final report of the Department of Agriculture 
shows that the acreage of bariey in the- United 
States for 1904 was 5,145,878 acres as compared 
with 4,993,137 acres for 1903. The yield in 1904 
was 139,748,958 bushels as compared with 131,861,- 
391 bushels for 1903. 

A grain buyer at Austin, Minn., has sounded a 
warning to barley raisers. He states that the 
market has been greatly upset by farmers selling 
their barley before it is seasoned. He says: 
“Don’t thrash your barley while it is green, for it 
will mean a heayy loss to the grower.” 


Frank J. Hinkley, grain inspector of Milwaukee, 
returned recently from an inspection trip through 
the grain belt. He states that the barley yield 
is about normal and that the grain is somewhat 
discolored, due to the frequent rains which pre- 
yented its being cared for when it was ready. 


It is stated that the demand for barley in Aus- 
tralia for malting is in excess of the home supply, 
and some has been imported from California. It 
is quoted at 3s. 9d. to 4s. per bushel of 50 pounds. 
The duty is 6d. per cental. The total importations 
into the ‘Commonwealth for 1904 were 122,454 
centals, valued at £3,912. In addition there was 
an importation of malt to the value of £57,571. 

The John Reinig Estate has bought the stock in 


the Fond du Lac Malt & Grain Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., formerly owned by.Charles and F. J. ‘Ruep- 


ing. W. C. Reinig, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, negotiated the sale, the consideration 
being $65,000. The business was established by 


the late John Reinig, who was ably assisted by 
his son, Wm. C. Reinig, the present head of the 
firm. 

The barley crop in Schuyler County, New York, 
is the largest in 15 years. There was a time when 
barley was one of the staple crops of this portion 
of New York, but the farmers gradually stopped 
growing it until a few years ago a field of barley 
was a rarity and local maltsters were compelled 
to depend entirely on the western product. Of late 
years barley raising has come into yogue again 
and the acreage this season is the largest in many 
years. 

From South Dakota and southern Minnesota 
there is considerable complaint of injury to barley 
through staining in the shock. The trouble is 
attributed to the heavy straw and the large size 
of the shocks. Farmers are advised to put up long 
shocks or small round ones. The straw is said, 
by men of experience, to contain more moisture 
this season than ever seen before. The sweating 
or evaporating keeps the shock in a moist condi- 
tion and results in staining the grain. 


TIME FOR THRASHING BARLEY. 

The consensus of opinion elicited by questions 

from the Wahl-Henius Institute of Chicago is, “the 
best quality of grain can usually be secured by 
thrashing from the shock as soon as the berries 
are fully hard and dry. Otherwise the barley 
should be stacked when it reaches this condition 
and thrashed after it has passed through the sweat. 
A. M. Ten Eyck, Kansas Agr. College. 
If the grain has not ripened thoroughly before 
thrashing it should be spread out on the barn floor 
and not piled in deep bins——Andrew M. Soule, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

Farmers should be impressed with the importance 
of separating the tops and bottoms of the stacks 
and thrashing that grain separate, keeping it sepa- 
rate, thereby obtaining a better quality of barley 
from that portion of the stack which has not been 
exposed to the weather or absorbed moisture and 
odors from the ground. In this connection we beg 
to cal] attention to the fact that one of the greatest 
drawbacks barley men of this country have to con- 
tend with is that a very large proportion of each 
year’s barley crop is allowed to stand in the shock 
until ready for the thrasher. The farmers do not 
seem to appreciate the importance of proper shock- 
ing or proper stacking or the benefits which they 
will obtain from it.—D, Rothschild Grain Company, 
Davenport, Ia, 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 


MALT. 
BARLEY. 

Imports— Bushels. Value. 
OULY:, 21908 vie erat speeds tart tetay's 226 $ 135 
THUY A LOO 5 ee sccuesouciseapersetaereneraces 93 82 
Seven mo, end. July, 1904.... 25,477 12,816 
Seven mo. end. July, 1905.... 16,197 8,183 

Exports— 

Jialiy, C0904 Bisco eee 98,618 55,400 

July UGOBe sa te oe eerie 222,141 112,892 

Seven mo. end. July, 1904.... 2,661,251 1,527,196 

Seven mo. end. July, 1905.... 4,959,181 2,609,301 
BARLEY MALT. 

Exports— 

JULY; | L904 we fine eacnctenr tener 47,976 34,692 
Tnlivs SLQUSs tees ceoemrcerns eiees 38,644 24,828 
Seven mo. end. July, 1904.... 295,134 210,453 
Seven mo. end. July, 1905.... ° 309,193 212,023 


A BARLEY CROP ESTIMATE, 


The annual estimate by The Western Brewer of 
the barley yield was published on August 15. These 
annual estimates by the paper named have been so 
exceptionally accurate in past years that the one 
for the current year will be read with interest by 
the barley trade. The inquiry covered 43 points in 
26 counties in Iowa; 28 points in 17 counties in 
Minnesota; 26 points in 22 counties in Wisconsin; 
22 points in South Dakota and many in North Da- 
kota, Kansas, Michigan and the Pacific Coast. We 
quote the compiler’s conclusions only, as follows: 

“The reports as tabulated show an increase in 
acreage in the five principal barley raising states 
of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, South and North Da- 
kota of about 3 per cent. Last year’s acreage in 
these five states was 38,089,629 acres. -Adding to 
these figures 3 per cent we will have an acreage 
of about 3,182,317 acres. But on the other hand the 
decrease in yield in these five barley states is suffi- 
cient to nearly counterbalance the increase in the 
acreage, so that we cannot. expect more than 85,- 
222,559 bushels, or 2,670,411 bushels less than last 
year, when the average yield per acre was 28.5, 
while this year’s average is but 27 bushels. The 
reduction in yield is mainly due to the heavy rains 
which, while promoting the rapid growth of the 
straw, impeded the proper development of the bar- 
ley corn. 

“Last year California and seven other Pacific 
states produced a crop of 38,970,234 bushels. It is 
probable that these states, which comprise Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Arizona, Mon- 
tana, Nevada and Idaho, will have about 1,000,000 
less this year. The remaining barley raising states 
of this country had last year a crop of 12,855,781 
bushels. Assuming their having 1,000,000 less this 
year, the total crop of the country would foot up 
in the neighborhood of 136,000,000 bushels, or an 
average yield of 26 bushels per acre, instead of last 
year’s average yield of 27.2. 

“Both in color and in quality this year’s barley 
crop is very much inferior to last year’s. Indeed 
it is one of the poorest in recent years. Iowa, es- 
pecially, is unfortunate in having a very spotted 
crop of barley. Some of her counties which last 
year prided themselves on the excellent quality of 
their barley have this year barley suitable for 
malting purposes. The Minnesota crop is also 
greatly spotted. The river section in that state, 
which last year had such fine plump and bright 
barley, has this year very little of that class, but 
mostly shoe-peggy and dark barley. The best re- 
ports as to color and quality come from Wisconsin 
and South Dakota. Both these states will probably 
send to market the brightest malting barley dur- 
ing the coming season. 

“It is, of course, too early to predict values for 
the new crop. This year, more than ever before, val- 
ues will be governed by the price of oats and corn. 
Inasmuch as this year the bulk of the new barley, 
which will govern our market, is so very inferior, 
it will have to sell low. Should the price of oats 
and corn be comparatively higher than barley, then 
farmers will largely feed their barley and sell their 
cats and corn. In that case the spread between 
low-grade malting and choice barley will not be 
as wide as if oats and corn prices should be lower 
comparatively than barley. In any event we may 
expect a spread of ten to fifteen cents between. low- 
grade and choice malting barley.” 

The government report on the condition of the 


“barley crop, issued on the first day of August, indi- 


cated a barley crop of 134,000,000 bushels and gave 
the condition at that date as 89.5 as against 91.5 
July 1, 1905. 


To avoid misapprehension it may be well to 
remember that any reports of corn yields under 
75 bushels per acre are just now unfashionable 
here. The herd accepts 80 bushels as the stand- 
ard, but the “Smart Set” in Wall Street, railway 
circles and in newspaperdom are noticing and 
wearing only the 100-bushel patterns, with an 
occasional extra 25 bushels appliqued—promi- 
nently.—Pope & Eckhardt Co., Chicago. 


CROP REPORTS 


Maryland’s corn crop is one of the largest for 
years. 

Early corn is maturing in Arkansas and late- 
planted is improving. 

Maine has a large crop of oats, 
yield being 40 to 50 bushels. 


Corn in New England is slightly late, but a 
good crop is expected. Oats, wheat and barley 
have yielded well in this territory. 


Thrashing returns show that the yield of oats 
in New York is not so heavy as was expected. 
Corn growth is retarded by cool nights. 

J. P. Harrison, former president of the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, says the wheat har- 
vest of the state is the poorest he ever saw. 


The Burlington and U. P. crop reports quote 
300,000,000 bushels of corn in Nebraska as an 
estimate of, conservative grain dealers for 1905. 


The Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association 
estimates the wheat crop of the Canadian North- 
west this year at 90,000,000 bushels, and says it 
will grade largely Nos. 1 and 2. Last year the 
crop was about 60,000,000. 


As a whole the corn crop of Iowa is doing well. 
Some early planted corn on well-drained land was 
cut early in the month. The crop will be safe 
from frost by September 20 to 25. Fall plowing 
and seeding are well under way. 


Wheat is a poor yield in Oklahoma, but there is 
a good yield of oats. Early corn is being cut 
and the late is doing well. Plowing for wheat 
is well advanced and the ground in good condi- 
tion. Some seeding has been done. 


Jones and Inglis estimate the winter wheat crop 
at 370,000,000 bushels and the spring wheat at 
242,000,000 bushels, with 12,000,000 bushels durum. 
They give the three northwestern states 166,000,- 
000 bushels spring and 8,000,000 durum. 


E. W. Wright, a Portland wheat expert, esti- 
mates the 1905-06 crop of wheat of the states of 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho as follows: Ore- 
gon, 12,400,000 bushels; Washington, 32,800,000; 
Idaho, 4,800,000 bushels. Grand total, 50,000,000. 

The Kentucky September report summarized by 
C. A. King & Co. of Toledo makes the corn condi- 
tion 101, the yield of wheat per acre 11 bushels, and 
the crop about 8,500,000 bushels, against 7,500,000 . 
a year ago; oats yield, 26 bushels per acre; rye, 13. 

Practically all corn in Illinois will be safe from 
frost by October 1, and a very considerable pro- 
portion of the crop will be out of danger a week 
or two earlier. The average date of killing frosts 
in this state is October 11 to 18, so that the out- 
look for a heavy yield is still favorable. 


Corn in all sections of Indiana has made good 
progress toward maturity, the ears are large, the 
husks on the early planted are drying and cutting 
has begun in several of the southern counties. 
The prospects continue favorable for a heavy crop 
to mature before frost. Fall plowing is nearly 
finished and some seeding has been done. 


Michigan report made wheat yield per acre 19 
bushels, against eight bushels a year ago. Crop 
about 10,000,000 bushels, against 6,000,000 bushels 
a year ago. Quality, 91 per cent of average. 
Oat yield, 35 bushels per acre and clover seed 
77 bushels, against 55 bushels a year ago. 


C. A. King & Co., Toledo, say of Missouri: 
“September report makes the prospect there for a 
corn crop this year of 255,000,000 bushels. Last 
year state report made it 177,000,000, while the 
government made it 151,000,000 bushels. Indica- 
tions of an increased wheat acreage being sown 
this fall.” 

Snow’s crop report, based on returns of county 
agents, submitted September 1, made the condi- 
tion of corn 88.7, and says the crop shows mate- 
rially higher averages in the Ohio Valley, but a 
drop of 10 points in Kansas. The crop he puts at 
2,500,000,000 to 2,600,000,000 bushels. The condi- 
tion of spring wheat is reported at 86.2 and the 
yield 300,000,000 bushels, of which 205,000,000 
bushels is credited to Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Later returns of winter wheat, he says, fully main- 
tain the preliminary indication of 440,000,000 
bushels. 

According to the Ohio state report, corn has 
advanced well and is maturing fast over most of 
the state, but the latest planted will not be ripe 
before the last of September or the first week in 
October. It is generally eared well, but the crop 
will be below the normal in the north. Oats in 
shock have been considerably damaged by rain 
in northern counties. The clover seed prospect 
is very poor; grasshoppers caused a good deal 
of damage to the crop in northwestern counties. 


the average 
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Plowing for wheat has progressed very well, and 
the ground is in good condition in most sections. 


Wheat and oats in Kansas are yielding better 
than was expected, and the corn crop is in excel- 
lent condition. The corn acreage is 6,775,979, or 
281,000 acres more than last year. 

The condition of spring wheat, according to gov- 
ernment figures, showed a deterioration of 1.9 
points during August, and on September 1 was 
87.3, compared with 66.2 last year. The figures 
suggest a crop of 261,000,000 bushels, 5,000,000 
bushels less than that indicated in August, and 
34,000,000 bushels larger than the final yield last 
year. The total wheat crop still foots up among 
the best crops this country has raised, the total 
being 685,000,000 bushels, 133,000,000 bushels 
larger than last year and larger than any crop 
in ten years, except in 1901. The crop in the 
three leading spring wheat states figures out 197,- 
000,000 bushels. The condition of corn was .5 
point better than the August figures at 89.5 and 
indicates a crop of 2,600,000,000 bushels, or the 
largest crop on record. The condition compares 
with 84.6 last year and a ten-year average of 81.7. 
The condition of oats was 90.3 at harvest, and 
using 36 bushels as par, the crop should be 899,- 
500,000 bushels, 5,000,000 bushels larger than last 
year. A par of 35 bushels figures out 877,000,000 
bushels, used by some statisticians. The barley 
condition was 89.8, against 89.5 the month be- 
fore, and rye was 90.8, against 86.9 last year. Of 
the principal clover seed states, Illinois reports 
an increased acreage; Ohio, Utah, California and 
Colorado, no change, and the others decreases. 


Indicated yields, with comparisons, follow: 
Hstimated Final 
Sept., 1905. Aug., 1905. Crop, 1904. 
Wheat, win...... 424.000,000 424,000,000 325,000,000 
WRCAU ESD Risin. are 261,000,000 — 266,000,000 000,000 
Total wheat 385,000,000 690,000,000 — 552,000,000 
Gown resta crags ss 500,000,000 2,505,000,000 2,467,480,000 
Oarisitecrs w ccaic ess *899,500,006 905,000,000 — 894.596,000 
[OAWER A Ponees Baseac A aie 27,000,000 2EOOO O00 is & ses ae 
Barley acre teste 130,000,006 = 132,000,000 139,748,000 


Following are the crops of the years named, 1905 
being estimated: 


Wheat. Corn. Oats. 
1905 685,000,000 — 2,600,000,000 899,500,000 
1904 2.467,000,000 894,500,000 
1903 4,000,000 784,094,000 
1902 24,000,000 987,843,000 
1901 523,000,000 6,809,000 
1900 2,105, 809,125,000 
In spring wheat states the 
crop is estimated as follows: 
Con- Final 
dition. Yield, 1905. Crop, 1904. 
LINES OUA! i eres ater ensrol: S84 73,000,000 68,344,000 
North Dakota ........ 89 75,000,000 53,892,000 
South DWakotarye-1s< s.r. 89 49,000,000, 31,556,000 
LOCI Ea nar ohne a) vege 197,000,000 153,792,000 
The yields in the surplus corn states follow: 
1905 bu. 1904 bu. 1908 bu. 
OLIN BSS Go ceo 104,000,000 100,000,000 — &8.000,000 
diana ae ae 173,000,000 148,000,000 3,000,000 
Illinois .......... 351,000,000 344,000,000 264,000,000 
MISSOUPi ey caate coe 218,000,000 152,000,000 203,000,000 
SAIS Ss mau sne tees te hai te « 230,000,000 135,000,006 172,000,000 
Iowa ............ 324,000,000 303,000,000 229,000,000 
Nebraska .....)... 296,000,000 261,000,000 172,000,000 


Mo tals! sis cs ae 1,696,000,000 1,438,000,000 1,271.000,000 
The conditions of grain compared are as fol 
lows: 4 
Sept. 1, Sept. 1, 10 Yr. 


Sept. 1 Aug. 1. 1904. 1903. Aver. 
Spring wheat ..... 87.3 89.2 66.2 wet nee 
Corns. see rs Ceara 89.5 89.0 84.6 80.1 
OCS aree erties anions 90.8 90.8 85.6 75.7 
Watleye Apes ah ac sGee 87.8 89.5 84.7 82.1 
OM crete osbme cs rd 90.8 86.9 84.1 


AN IOWA MOSES. 


Another bucket-shop having quit at Des Moines, 
the ninth within a year, leaving many mourners, 
a local paper, the Register, says: 

Harry M. Talcott, for several years in the grain 
brokerage business in Des Moines, says that in a 
series of articles on the Board of Trade and bucket- 
shop operations he is going after them like Tom 
Lawson has gone after Amalgamated Copper. In 
his announcements Talcott says: “I am going to 
show how the sucker drops his money. How the 
long-wooled lambs are clipped and squeezed. Why 
a banker shoots himself after playing with this 
game. How the bucket-shops get our money with- 
out firearms or mask. How a thief that steals in 
at night can only secure so much. How the ‘quota- 
tion foundry’ operates and does business. Why 
you lose if you win. How they shuffle, cut and 
deal the cards, then telegraph you what your hand 
contains. How they secure bank references. How 
a postage stamp will start a bucket-shop; how a 
winning of $20 will close its doors.” 


But hasn’t Hill’s “Gold Bricks of Speculation” al- 
ready exhausted this field—so far as suckers will 
permit it to be exhausted? 


Do you know what your insurance policy pro- 
vides and requires? If not, read it and learn where 
you “are at.” 


COURT DECISIONS 


[Prepared especially for the “American Dlevator and 
ea Trade” by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chicago 
ar, 


Sale of ‘‘Dry-Weather’’? Wheat. 


An indictment charged the obtaining of money 
by false and fraudulent representations in the 
sale of certain wheat as “dry weather’ wheat, 
ete. But the Court of Criminal Appeals of Texas 
does not think that the indictment charged any 
offense against the laws of that state. It says 
(Curtis vs. State, 88 Southwestern Reporter, 236) 
that, as to whether the wheat sold was dry 
weather wheat was more a question of opinion 
than a statement of fact. As to whether it would 
stand the drought better than the other wheat 
was also a question of opinion. Furthermore, as 
to whether said wheat was superior to that raised 
in Collin County was a question of opinion. While, 
as the state insisted, it was reprehensible for the 
accused to sell wheat that was not raised as he 
stated, vet under no state of facts does the court 
think the allegations of the indictment authorized 
a prosecution under the swindling statute 


Responsibility for Safety of Scaffolding Used in 
Elevator Construction. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota says, in a 
personal injury case (Carlson vs. Haglin et al., 
104 Northwestern Reporter, 297), that the defend- 
ants, while reconstructing five elevator bins, em- 
ployed 130 men for that purpose, and sought to 
accomplish the scheme by building inside con- 
crete walls which were to be raised to a height 
of 108 feet, three feet thereof being built at a 
time. This work required a scaffolding to be 
erected in accordance with plans furnished, to 
be put together by the men from material pro- 
vided by the employer, which was to be lifted 
at intervals by means of tackle, pulleys and 
repes from above. This platform rested upon 
supports, and continued to remain the same struc- 
ture but for the temporary lifting from time to 
time. Upon this platform a heavy box rested, 
containing concrete, and sustained a number of 
men who stood thereon, which tended to increase 
the strain upon it. When the platform had 
reached, through the progress of the work, a 
height of over 70 feet, in making a necessary 
change and lifting the same, one of the supports, 
ealled “ledger boards,’ broke from defects therein, 
precipitating a number of the employes to the 
ground, some of whom were instantly killed. 

The court holds, under the evidence, that the 
duty of the master in this case should have been 
necessarily controlled by the hazardous character 
of the work, which could not well be known or 
appreciated by the ordinary workmen engaged, 
and that the master’s duty to furnish a reason- 
ably safe place for his servants to perform their 
duties could not be avoided by allowing or author- 
izing any co-employes to select the material of 


‘which the scaffolding was to be constructed with- 


out making him a representative of the master, 
and hence that either by his appointment, or by 
inspection from time to time, or some other means 
to secure a reasonably safe place for the laborers 
to perform their work, the master was required 
to fulfill his obligation to his servants, and 
whether he did so in this case was a question 
of fact to be submitted to the jury. 

It is unquestionably the duty of the master, 
the court says, to furnish a reasonably safe place 
for his servants to work. This is presumed, and 
should not be avoided; hence, if it is delegated, 
the master is responsible for the acts of his 
representatives, and, where the master furnishes 
material to construct the place and the risks 
are apparent and within ordinary comprehension 
or intelligent understanding of his servants, un- 
der such circumstances they necessarily assume 
the risks of the service; but where, as in this 
case, a plan is required for its development, or 
its dangers during progress, and advancement can 
only be within the contemplation of the master, 
it is unreasonable to say that common ordinary 
laborers, who have nothing to do with furnish- 
ing the plan or directing the work, must foresee 
or understand either the necessity of selecting 
proper material, or of inspecting it from time to 
time. Where serious but obscure dangers are 
involved, as here, it would be a palpable viola- 
tion of all principles upon which the rule requir- 
ing the master to furnish a proper place for 
the servant to work rests to hold that the sery- 
ants under such circumstances assumed risks 
which the master should perform as a personal 
and absolute duty. 

It is often a question of fact whether a vice- 


‘any effort 


principal is required to perform the absolute duty 
or not; but where the facts are clear and the 
cuty to furnish the proper place for the servant 
to work is plain, the duty of the master must 
be performed at his peril. He cannot absolve 
himself from it by leaving to any other servant 
the obligation of performing this duty for him. 
It seems very clear that the character of the 
structure in this case was such, and the dangers 
involved of that nature, that the duty to furnish 
the: material could not be delegated absolutely to 
ordinary common laborers who were to use the 
same; and it is no excuse to say that, because 
some of the servants selected the materials which 
were to be used by others who might be changed 
from time to time, involving risks which none 
of such servants could anticipate, each and all 
of such fellow workmen were fellow servants of 
the other, and hence that all were absolved from 
by the master to perform that which 
appears to the court very clearly to have been 
al absolute and personal duty of his, the failure 
to comply with which precipitated in an instant 
several men to their untimely death. ; 


RULES FOR WHEAT DOCKAGE. 


The Washington Flour Millers’ Association, act- 
ing in conjunction with the leading grain dealers 
and exporters, have formulated an agreement as to 
dockage for wheat, which will be adhered to this 
season. The regulations are as follows: 

Smutty Wheat.—Where there is a large quantity 
of smut ball in the wheat, even if they are not 
broken, and the wheat has no indication of smut 
on the ends of the berries, it will be considered 
smutty wheat, because it cannot be handled in any 
way without smudging. The minimum discount for 
smutty wheat will be 5 cents per bushel, and from 
that up to 20 cents. If the wheat is free from 
foreign matter and without smut balls, but smudged 
on the end of the berry, even slightly, it will be 
considered smutty wheat. 

Off-Grade Wheat, Account Oats, Cockle, Chaff, 
Etc.—This must be discounted as many pounds 
per bushel as there are pounds of foreign matter 
in the wheat. This to be arrived at by sifting. 
No allowance whatever to be made for screenings, 
as they are hardly worth on the average what the 
freight would be to the Coast, and if so the excess 
will no more than pay the expense of cleaning. 

Bluestem, Red Mixed or Club Mixed.—The state 
grain inspection department will grade good blue- 
stem No. 1, provided there is not more than 15 per 
cent of club or 10 per cent of red in it. If there 
is in excess of this amount and not 50 per cent of 
club or red in it, the lot should be discounted one- 
half the difference made between club and _ blue- 
stem. For instance, if your limits are on the basis 
of 3 cents difference between these two wheats, the 
discount on the red or club mixed would be 115 
cents per bushel below bluestem value; if 4 cents. 
2 cents below bluestem; if 5 cents, 2% below. If 
there is in excess of 50 per cent of club or red in 
the bluestem, it must take club value. 

Red Wheat.—Mainline or Big Bend red, which is 
not red Russian or of that nature, will be accepted 
at club value. 

Red Russian.—This wheat must not be accepted 
on a lower basis than 3 cents below club; the same 
to be the case with any variety of this wheat. In 
some localities it is called “Jones Fife’ and other 
names, but the wheat is identical; it is a yellow- 
bellied, starchy wheat. and is of very little value, 
and it will be discounted much more than this an- 
other year unless the farmers stop raising it. 

Club Red Mixed.—If this is a Mainline variety 
of red it will be accepted on basis of club or red 
value, which is the same. 


THE LAST CROP YEAR AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The totals of the amount of grain received and 
shipped at Minneapolis for the crop year closing 
with August were published on September 4 by 
Secretary . Rogers of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. Following table shows the figures 
for the year just closed and the previous one: 

Receipts—Bushels. 


1904-05 Crop. 1903-04 Crop. 


Welt wsiape cscs cocvey imi Seregele 89,081,700 85,139,130 
(Ofol eis Gero tiosho cee Nene 4,685,610 3,912,090 
(OUTRUN ES anf aera ne Bente tee 22,969,240 25,057,710 
Bal eygarcraltexctanter eters belies 12,920,750 12,249,040 
TOV Giasora sie, ceotchaveraigediaptern as 1,580,390 1,786,430 
VaR car feieres ore eraes het ceonetewren axe 7,122,740 8,216,970 
Shipments—Bushels. 

1904-05 Crop. 1903-04 Crop. 
WIRCaltone cctda che cttom eta 24,112,230 17,153,160 
COTM Aleta nance seein 693,200 757,020 
Qasr fore. Mtetae archobeertierexs 10,513,170 3,572,220 
Barley <isiece: serene teats 8,108,890 8,727,850 
RY Cue ach tesa cet hore eters 976,290 1,115,860 
PGR heise on ole carotene 2,362,930 3,347,600 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Ocean business is becoming very heavy again, 
all the boats to Europe going out with full cargoes. 

The Pennsylvania lines have placed orders for 
10,000 new freight cars, making 27,500 new cars 
ordered by that company within a year. 


The Rock Island has announced a new rate from 
Iowa points to Kansas City, amounting to about 
i cent reduction, Des Moines to Kansas City. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Co. has made ar- 
rangements for’ additional vessel service out of 
New Orleans in the interest of grain exporters. 

The Illinois Central has made a new rate to 
Gulf export points, effective Monday, August 28, 
from Omaha and Council Bluffs. On wheat origi- 
uating beyond these points the rate is 17% cents 
and on coarse grains, including oats, corn, barley 
and rye, 16 cents. 

Effective September 9, Western roads to. Chi- 
cago have put into effect maximum rates from 
points east of and intermediate with Omaha, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth and 
Kansas City, as follows: Wheat and products, 15 
cents per 100 pounds; coarse. grains and products, 
14 cents per 100 pounds. 

Feneral reduction in grain rates to Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and Duluth took effect September 1, over 
all lines covering Western and Northern Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and Eastern South Dakota. The 
cut ranges from half a cent a hundred on nearby 
points to 2 cents, with incidental cuts of 8 to 5 
cents from certain sections. 


On September 1 the Eastern lines advanced 
rates to a basis of 17% cents, Chicago to New 
York, from 14% cents on domestic grain and from 


15 cents on grain products. Export grain was ad- 
vanced from 13 to 15 cents. Effective September 
20, the rate on export grain products will be ad- 
vanced, Chicago to New York, from 14 to 15 cents. 

The Kansas City railway pool has been broken 
up, and for the first time in many years shippers, 
erain dealers and millers will now have the right 
to control the movement of their own property. 
Hitherto the manager of the pool directed the 
routing of grain, etc., to suit the pool, paying not 
the slightest attention to the wishes or insructions 
of shippers. The roads have now avoided prose- 
cution by abandoning the pool, although some 
shippers profess to believe that it will be revived 
before long. 

New rates on grain effective in the West and 
Southwest on October 1 are: Missouri River to 
Chicago, proportional, wheat 11 cents and corn 10; 
Missouri River to St. Louis, proportional, wheat 8 
and corn 7; Kansas City to Minneapolis, propor- 
tional, wheat 114% and corn 10%; Omaha to Minne- 
apolis, proportional, wheat 10 and corn 9; to New 
Orleans for export from Omaha, wheat 1634 and 
corn 1534; to New Orleans for export from Kansas 
City, wheat 154%, and corn 14%; Kansas City to 
Memphis, proportional, wheat 11% and corn 10%, 
and Omaha to Memphis, proportional, wheat 13 and 
corn 12. It is agreed; moreover, that only one 
elevator allowance of 1144 cents a hundred pounds 
may be made by any road. These rates are a 
slight advance over the superseded rates, but a 
reduction from the former rates. 

Since the amalgamation of the C., H. & D. and 
the Pere Marquette all grain originating on the 
C., H. & D. and lines controlled by the Pere Mar- 
quette is forced via Suspension Bridge, causing 
loss of business to Buffalo and more serious in- 
convenience to Ohio shippers. The Pere Marquette 
has no facilities for transferring and weighing 
grain at Suspension Bridge under the supervision 
of the Chamber of Commerce weighmaster; nor is 
it convenient to get cars inspected there without 
delay. The Pere Marquette’s differentials also are 
against shippers, being about 2 cents per hundred- 
weight more than grain originating on other roads. 
The bulk of the grain received at Buffalo can be 
reconsigned to Philadelphia points, for instance, 
at 344 cents per hundredweight over the Buffalo 
rate, while the C., H. & D. rates are 5% cents per 
hundredweight over the Buffalo rate to Philadel- 
phia, and in order to meet competition the ship- 
per must equalize this difference in rates in his 
prices. This action of the new management is 
entirely arbitrary and has caused a strong protest 
from all C., H. & D. shippers. 


Modern Miller (St. Louis) hastens to tell the 
world that “an unusual demand appears for grain 
Crills and fertilizers, indicating a large area in 
winter crops.” Reminds one of the story current 
awhile ago in Kansas of a boss grasshopper that 
on a Sunday took down the shutters and looked 


over the books of a country store to learn the 
names of those to whom seed has been sold, so 
as to expedite “raids” with increased neatness and 
dispatch.—Pope & Eckhardt Co., Chicago. 


The mathematic freak has estimated that the 
year’s crop of grain will require 1,500,000 cars to 
move it, equal to a single solid train 11,931 miles 
long, exclusive of the locomotives that would be 
necessary to move it. Dividing this into trains 
of forty cars each, there would be required 37,500 
locomotives or 355 miles of draught machinery. 
Adding this 355 miles to the 11,931 miles of cars, 
there is a total of 12,286 miles. So now we under- 
stand why cars are going to be shy next winter. 


LATE PATENTS 


Issued on August 8, 1905. 
Grain Storage Tank.—Allan G. Mather and Will- 


OBITUARY 


RSPAS RRS RPI REPL ROP RPP 


J. E. Teasdale, head of the grain firm of J. E. 
Teasdale & Co., St. Louis, Mo., died recently. 


I. M. Hutches, a member of the Edwards-Wood 
Co., St. Paul, died at Mason City, Iowa, on Sep- 
tember 8, aged 55 years. 


Jacob Nevius, a well-known grain and _ flour 
dealer of Trenton, N. J., dropped dead in_his 
store in that city on September 2. He was promi- 
nent in lodge circles. 

John Prizer, a grain dealer of Spring City, Pa., 
died at Pottstown on. September 7. He was ‘taken 
ill on a train and was removed to the Pottstown 
Hospital in an ambulance. 


Rensselaer D. Hubbard, a member of the Chi- 
eago Board of Trade, the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, and prominently identified with the - 
grain and milling trade of the Northwest, died 
suddenly in Chicago on August 29. Mr. Hubbard, 
whose home was at Mankato, Minn., was 58 years 


iam L. Dethloff, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed August 
18, 1904. No. 796,669. See cut. 
MW ? 
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Grain Sorter.—Hilaire E. Marot, Niort, France. | iold. 
Filed January 12, 1905. No. 796,745. See cut. 
Issued on August 15, 1905. 

Conveying Mechanism.—Clarence W. Crosby, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed February 3, 1903. No. 797,100. ont 
Grain Drying Apparatus—Carl P. Friese, Chi- | q 

cago, Ill. Filed November 12, 1904. No. 797,351. 


See cut. 
xrain Sieve Cleaner.—John B. Cornwall, Moline, 
ill., assignor to the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Co.,;Moline, Ill. Filed January 8, 1904. No. 797,- 
499. See cut. 
Issued on August 22, 1905. 


Grain Door for Freight Cars.—Ludwig A. Thor- 


son, Melvin, Minn. Filed May 13, 1905. No. 797,- 
643. See cut. 
Automatic Weighing and Bagging Machine.— 


Robert’ D. Webb, Minden, La. 
1904. No. 797,764. See cut. 

Grain Door for Cars.—John Iverson, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Filed March 6, 1905. No. 797,894. See cut. 

Bag Holder.—Arthur Deuel, Wayland, Mich., as- 
signor of one-half to Edward S. Fitch, Wayland, 
Mich. Filed November 1, 1904. No. 798,019. See 
cut. 


Filed December 31, 


Issued on September 5, 1905. ; 
Wagon Scale——Benjamin T. McDonald Jr. and 
James M. McDonald, Pleasant Hill, Mo. Filed 
June 30, 1904. No. 798,693. 
Machine for Reeling Edible Fibrous Material and 
Grain.—Melchoir L. Luebben, Sutton, Neb., assignor 


to the Luebben Baler Co., Lincoln, Neb. Filed 
June 11, 1903. Renewed March 22, 1905. No. 
798,969. See cut. 


797,764. 


He was a frequent visitor to this city and 
was well known in the grain trade throughout the 
country. 

John Gilbertson, for many years in the grain 
business at Brooklyn, N. Y., and a former presi- 
of the Brooklyn City Board of Elections, 
died at his home in that city on September 5. 
He was born in Newark, N. J., in 1840. He leaves 
a widow and one daughter. 


Charles Campbell Sanderson of Dedham, Mass., 
died August 23, after a brief illness. He had been 
engaged in the grain and hay business for some 
time. The deceased was born in Sweden, Me., 
on April 13, 1826, and removed to Dedham in 
1871. He was twice married and leaves a widow 
and one daughter. 


Hail Storms, senior member of the. grain firm 
of Storms & Smith, Carmi, Ill., died. on August 
24, at a sanitarium in Evansville, Ind. Mr. Storms 
was born in Carmi on March 29, 1838, and had 
been a lifetime resident of that town. In addi- 
tion to his grain business he was interested in 
farming and was owner of considerable country 
and town property. He was county surveyor for 
several years and sheriff for four years. 

George Milmine, head of the grain firm of Mil- 
mine, Bodman & Co., Chicago and New York, died 
August 14 in his seventy-sixth year. Mr. Milmine 
founded the house in Baltimore in the early days 
of the grain trade at that port. Later the head 
office was transferred to New York and a branch 
established at Chicago. The firm soon assumed a 
commanding position in the grain trade, - which . 
it has since maintained. Mr. Milmine was a man 
of unassuming character, but was endowed with 
sterling qualities which made him respected wher- 
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ever he was’ known in the grain markets of the 
country. Although he still retained his interest 
in the firm at the time of his death, he had not 
been engaged actively in business for the past 
few years. 


Benj. F. Elbert, a prominent resident of Des 
Moines, Iowa,.and engaged in the grain brokerage 
business in that city, met death by accidental 
drowning on August 28. The accident occurred 
near the south approach of the North River. 
bridge, 21%4 miles south of Fort Des Moines, and 
Mr. Elbert was last seen alive one mile from 
-where the body was found. The deceased was 
born in Van suren County, Iowa, May 8, 1844. 
He was a student at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity when the Civil War opened and left college 
to join the army. He was a resident of Albia 
for 20 years and was cashier of the bank in that 
city, and after removing to Des Moines retained 
stock in the institution. Mr. Elbert engaged in 
the grain brokerage business shortly after re- 
moving to Des Moines and had been very success- 
ful in the trade. He was interested in large land 
deals and at the time of his death owned a 1,700- 
acre farm near Valley Junction, which he had 
been stocking -with fine cattle. Mr. Elbert was 
about to retire from active business. For the 
past year his son, Hoyt Elbert, has been asso- 
ciated with his father in the grain brokerage busi- 
ness, and the senior Mr. Elbert was gradually 
turning the work over to the younger man. Mr. 
Elbert is survived-by his wife and five children. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


The Liverpool City Council has asked the 
-Dock Board to abolish the preferential rates given 
grain cargoes at Birkenhead as oppere to Liver- 
pool proper. 

After thirty-two years of connection mie “Dorn- 
busch,” Samuel Woods ‘has retired, his successor 
being John Holland, who has been with the busi- 
‘ness for thirty-five years. 

Mexico has imported but little wheat since the 
reduction of duty a few weeks ago. It is be- 
lieved in the Southwest that Mexican millers are 
waiting for the removal of all of it.. ! 


Greece will tax imported wheat at the rate of 
about 5 cents per bushel, for both revenue and 
protection. Thessaly is the leading wheat prov- 
ince of Greece, producing from 2,500, ES to 4,000,- 
000 bushels per annum. 

The American consul-general at Gane Town re 
ports a poor demand for mealie (corn) meal at 
$5.89 to $4.01 per 100 pounds. First arrivals of 
“new native corn were sold at $1.82 per 100 pounds, 
with American horsetooth offered at $1.70. 


A statement of the crop of wheat in 72 Russian 
governments, as obtained from returns published 
by the “Central Statistical Committee” of the 
Russian government, is as follows, reduced to 
bushels: 

7 1904. 1903. 1902. 
‘Winter wheat...205,460,800 199,707,200 222,298,400 
Spring wheat...459,208,000 419,839,600 385,910,400 


The province of Damascus of Asiatic Turkey 
‘will by the end of this year be in direct railway 
connection with two ports on the Mediterranean 
(Beirut and Haifa); with the Hauran, one of the 
finest grain producing. districts in the near East, 
by two lines; and will possess a line running 
through some of the richest agricultural and pas- 
teral districts in Northern Syria to Aleppo, one 
ofthe most important trade distributing centers 
_in the empire. Imports into Damascus during the 
year 1904 included: Rice, 42,000 cwts.; sacks, 
200,000; sacking, 100 bales. Exports included: 
Barley, 165,000 bushels; wheat, 150,000 bushels; 
chickpeas, 10,000 bushels. 

A recent inquiry into the transportation of grain 
in Argentina by the government discloses the 
fact that the private storage capacity existing 
in the agricultural zone is 1,714,890 cubic tons. 
. The capacity of the-sheds and shelters-of the rail- 
ways in the same zone, according to the Public 
Works. Department, is 1,721,898 tons. Add to 
these the carrying capacity of the rolling stock 
of the railways, about 500,000 tons, and there is 
3,936,288 tons as the total within which the move- 
ment of grain can-be carried out. The port of 
Buenos Aires is able to embark 2,000,000 tons 
of cereals per annum; La Plata, 1,000,000 tons; 
Rosario, 2,000,000 tons; Bahia Blanca, (with its 
present facilities), 120,000 tons a month, or 1,440,- 
000-tons per annum; Santa Fe, 1,750 tons daily or 
546,000 .tons, per annum, and the other ports of 
minor importance, about 1,000,000 tons per annum. 
This ° gives, the result that the ports of the re- 
public,’in normal conditions, with sufficient ship- 
ping freight available, and a regular movement 


of grain, are able to deal with 8,000,000 tons of 
cereals per annum, a total which has never yet 
been reached. 


A Hamburg grain man has taken up the “cer- 
tificate final’ question in Germany, and “seconds 
the motion” of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers that this condition’ of American 
exporters’ contracts be abrogated; in other words, 
“that all contracts containing this clause be sent 
back.” 


It is said by a recent cable from Odessa that 
the Russian export grain trade has been stopped 
by lack of motive power on the railroads, the goy- 
ernment having retained all the locomotives to 
move troops. Many thousands of carloads of 
grain have accumulated along the southern lines, 
and all the warehouses are overflowing with grain 
awaiting transport to the sea. Exporters will sus- 
tain heavy losses owing to their inability to fulfill 
engagements. The London Standard says, how- 
ever, that the real secret of Odessa’s decline is 
the competition of other Black Sea ports, like 
Nicolaieff and Kherson, which are flourishing 
largely at the expense of Odessa, and it is pos- 
sible’ that between them the Bug and Dnieper 
ports will, within the next few years, relegate 
Odessa to the position of a second-class empo- 
rium. 


STACKING WHEAT BEFORE 
THRASHING. 


The many advantages of stacking wheat as soon 
as possible after shocking are so obvious that its 
practice should be universal, but in parts of the 
West the custom has grown up to let the grain re- 
main in shock till the thrashing can be done and 
then haul direct to the machine. The stacking ex- 
pense is thus saved, but the loss by shelling is 

nuch greater, and rotting of the butts of the 
sheaves often causes a mustiness that injures the 
whole of the grain when sold or stored. The haul- 
ing expense is also often greater at thrashing time, 
writes a Missouri farmer to the Country Gentle- 
man. “Wheat that has no chance to sweat (fer- 
ment) in the stack will ferment in the granary, 
and is often greatly damaged by the excessive heat- 
ing that takes ptace when dense bulks of new grain 
are put in the storehouse.” 

The writer adds that an even greater loss is the 
inability to fall plow, with the consequent loss of 
fertility next season; and he believes that the agri- 
cultural colleges and, experiment stations should 
encourage stacking by teaching the art of making 
a good stack, an accomplishment of the old-time 
farmer that is growing less and less common. 


SOME ANCIENT WHEAT. 


The Armour Elevator Company bid in on Sep- 
tember 2 4,961 bushels of wheat that has been 
in storage in their elevators since 1892. The price 
paid -for the wheat was the current rate of that 
day. E. P. Bacon & Co. held the original storage 
certificates, but never have presented them. The 
storage charges against this wheat now amount 
to $1.25 a bushel, but forrfear the holders of the 
original certificates might some day turn up and 
demand the grain and pay the indebtedness the 
Armourse filed a $10,000 bond with the state grain 
inspection department, thus’ protecting it from 
any possible future claims. 

““About this 4,000 bushels of wheat clings some- 
thing of a romance,’ says the Chicago Evening 
Post. “It was delivered to the Armour Elevator 
Company in October, 1892, in the heyday of the 
prosperity of the opening World’s Fair period. 
Philip D. Armour was living then, and Joe Leiter 
was a young fellow looking after his father’s rent 
rolls and office buildings. For some reason un- 
known at the present time the original owners 
of the wheat: never called for it. It lay unno- 
ticed in the elevator until Mr. Leiter began the 
engineering of his famous deal that sent wheat 
above the dollar mark. 

“Then Armour senior, skirmishing the country 
for every bushel of wheat that he could lay hands 
on in order to break the ‘bull’ movement, discoy- 
ered among other hidden stores this small treas- 
ure. His tugs were bucking ice.in Duluth harbor 
to get grain boats out for Chicago and his railway 
trains were rushing into Chicago with other car- 
goes, but he needed more. The 4,900 bushels 
would have been used in a legal way if the situa- 
tion had become too desperate, but was passed! 
by when the Leiter failure was announced. . Since, 
then, losing all its outer husk, and becoming 
through frequent handling only fit for a German 
army biscuit, the ignored grain has lain dormant 
in the elevators.” ) 

During the following week ‘it was taken out 
and sent to a destination that, would convert it 
into:food. The heart of the grain was poperted in 
good condition. 


THE CO- OPERATIVES | 
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The farmers’ elevator company at Weston, IIl., 
and Mayville, N. D., paid 10 per cent dividends last 
crop year. 

_The Milan Farmers’ Elevator Co., Milan, Minn., 
will try to sell $500 of stock to pay debts on the 
company’s elevator. 

The farmers’ elevator at Morris, Minn., has been 
sold to S. Stewart. Last crop year the company 
made $123.64 on a business of $82,000. 


The farmers’ elevator at Hoffman, Minn., has 
been rented to a certain party, but the former les- 
sees are in possession and seem inclined to stay so. 


J. S. MeDonald of Rush City, Minn., has resigned 
the secretaryship of the Minnesota Farmers’ Ex- 
change and has been succeeded by L. K. Myers of 
North Dakota. 

The farmers’ elevator companies at Weston, II1., 
is for rent, the lessee to enter into bond that he will 
maintain prices at a margin not to exceed 10 cents 
under Minneapolis. 

The Mower County Farmers’ Co-operative Ele- 
vator, Coal and Live Stock Co. has decided not to 
attempt to go into the business of buying grain 
at Austin, Minn., but will handle coal. 


NEW YORK HOPEFUL. 


The new rule on the New York Produce Ex- 
change, permitting contracts for future deliveries 
of grain to be made for 1,000 bushels or multiples 
thereof, in effect July 15, has had a stimulating 
effect on trading at that exchange. While the in- 
erease in speculative deals might have been an- 
ticipated, for obvious reasons, the Commercial. Bul- 
letin says that is the really surprising phenomenon 
arising from the action of the rule in practice. 

“The main purpose of the change in the grain 
rules was not so much. that of increasing specu- 
lative trading on the Exchange as of attracting 
grain. to New York by giving farmers: and the 
smaller interior dealers facilities for shipping sin- 
gle cars of grain (1,000 bushels), to New York 
and immediately. selling by ‘telegraph against their 
shipments if they so desired. The sudden increase 
in speculative interest as-a result of-the-change 
has therefore been considerable of a surprise, but 
there.is every indication that it will continue. It 
will create in New York, it is expected, a perma- 
nent market that will enable the smaller dealers 
and traders to enjoy the same privileges as those 
trading in larger lots. 

“It is well known that farmers sell to smaller 
dealers first and that these smaller dealers, after 
taking out their profits, sell to other middlemen, 
and so on, the carloads of the farmer up to the 
time they reach the larger operators, who assemble 
carlots and then consolidate them into cargo lots, 
in which there is quite a profit. The intention of 
making the option market cover ecarlots is to en- 
able the farmer to obtain nearer the market value 
for his goods; and the belief is that as soon as 
this is brought to his attention and to the atten- 
tion of the smaller dealer they will see the advan- 
tage of sending the goods to this market.” 

The new rules provide that the trading in 5,000- 
bushel lots shall be carried on-in the old ring in 
the Exchange, as. formerly, and the transactions in 
1,000-bushel lots shall be conducted in a separate 
ring. 


OUR CALLERS 


[We have received calls from the following gentlemen 
prominently connected with the grain and elevator inter- 
ests during the month.] 


B. H. Stahr, Pullman, Il. 

L, Hutchinson, Joliet, Il, 

Wm. A. Bell, Millbrig, Tl. 

Fred Freer, New York City. 

Jno. Stevenson, St. Jacob, IIl. 

Frank Elson, Magnolia, Ohio. 

W. W. Southgate, Saginaw, Mich. 

D. F. Stump, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

C..G. Hammond, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Newey co 
dea Shanahan, chief grain inspector, Buffalo, 
N. 

W. L. Richeson, chief grain inspector, New Or- 
leans, La. 

G. W. Strong, secretary Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association,’ Pontiac, Ill. 
Senda Bi Gambrill, Green Camp, Ohio, representing 
Sprout,-Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa: 
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Flax in North Dakota is going 15 to 20 bushels 
to the acre. 


C. H. Craver, of the seed firm of C. H. Craver 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., is reported deceased. 


It is expected to have the new seed elevator of 
the Sioux Seed Co., at Alpena, Mich., in opera- 
tion this fall. 

The Des Moines Seed Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has reincorporated, the original articles of in- 
corporation, which were for 20 years, having ex- 
pired. 

It is announced that traders in flaxseed on the 
Duluth Board of Trade have taken steps to peti- 
tion the State Board of Grain Appeals to change 
the grade on No. 1 Flaxseed, reducing the amount 
of field damaged seed allowable from 25 to 20 
per cent. 

The Nebraska Seed Co. will erect a new brick 
warehouse on Jones Street, between Twelfth and 
Thirteenth, in Omaha, Neb. It will be three stor- 
ies high, 66x72 feet, and its construction will 
also allow additional stories when needed. The 
building and equipment will cost about $25,000. 


The Albert Dickinson Co. of Chicago and Min- 
neapolis will enlarge its seed plant at Dearborn 
Street and Twenty-fifth Avenue, 8S. E., Minneapo- 
lis, with several new buildings, for which permits 
were issued on August 21. The company, which 
is one of the oldest in its line in the country, 
opened its Minneapolis branch in 1900. Two 
years later the purchase was made of 240 feet 
of trackage, upon which the plant stands. The 
same year Warehouses Nos. 1 and 2 and Elevator 
No. 3 were built. Elevator No. 4, which will be 
the largest building in the plant, is now under 
way, and Warehouse No. 5 is to be built at once. 
The company also intends building a frame grind- 
ing house and corn crib. The new elevator will 
be 48x99 feet and 140 feet high. It will be of 
frame construction and will cost $10,000. The 
warehouse will be two stories high and will be 
built of brick, at a cost of $5,000. The several 
additions, exclusive of machinery, will cost $16,- 
600. 

J. F. Zahm & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, in their daily 
market letter, from time to time make sugges: 
tions relative to the handling and marketing of 
clover seed which are of inestimable value to the 


country shipper. From recent circulars we ex- 
tract the following: ©“‘What shall I pay the 
farmer for seed?’ is what many shippers ask. 


Our answer is: Watch the sales of low grades, 
red clover, alsike and timothy, as reported in 
the Red Letter every day. A range is given on 
No. 2, No. 3, Rejected and N. E. G., and if ship- 
pers will buy the different grades on that basis, 


deducting freight and other charges, and their 
margins, they ought to come out all right. Some 


seed shippers send along the seed as fast as they 
buy it. They do not hold until they get a ear- 
load, and many doing this have come out better 
even though they paid less than carload rates of 


freight. Of course, if there’s going to be an ad- 
yancing market, it'll pay to hold until you get a 
earload, but the market is uncertain and_ ship- 
pers must simply .take chances.” 

Relative to clover seed, C. A. King & Co. of 
Toledo, Ohio, say: “Crop reports mixed. Acre- 


age large. Average crop 
weather might reduce it to short one like last 
year. Outcome will be uncertain for several 
weeks. Speculation will control in the meantime. 
Some scattered shorts covered this week. Lar- 
gest shorts and leading longs still stubborn. Out- 
standing deals about the same as year ago. There 
is always some shortage until the crop moves. 
Prices have advanced nearly dollar from lowest. 
They are still over dollar less than year ago, 
when they hit 7.85 in August for October, the 
highest price of the season. Foreigners were long 
then. They have been indifferent this season. 
They are talking about large Russian and Eng- 
lish crops and fair prospect in France. Chili has 
less than year ago. Canada has favorable pros- 


possible. Unfavorable 


pect. Some of the smaller states look better than 
part of the large. Crop is late. August receipts 
here be trifle less than 1,000 bags. They were 
only 500 bags from the enormous crop in 1897, 


but the September receipts that year were 39,500 
and October 56,000, the largest ever known. Last 
year the August receipts were 730 bags; Sep- 
tember 11,300 and October. 26,000. Two years ago 
August receipts were 2,000 bags, 14,000 in Sep- 
tember and 40,500 in October. August receipts 
were 1,200 in 1902 and 1,500 in 1901. October is 
always the big month. Only exception was in 
1902, when November was a trifle larger.” 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month.) 


MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 

If you want to change that second-hand machine 
into money advertise it in this department. Or if 
you have a grain elevator to sell or rent, or wish 
to buy, make your wants known through these 
columns. 


ELEVATORS 


FOR SALE. 


Four modern elevators in Minnesota, on the 
Omaha Railway. Good territory and in first-class 
condition. Address 


MINNESOTA, Box 9, care “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

Two modern elevators, one in Minnesota, one in 
Iowa. Well located; easy competition, with splen- 
did crop prospects. Inquire 

81 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE. 

Elevator on Erie Railroad in good grain country, 
14,000 bushels’ capacity; 20-horsepower gasoline en- 
gine; feed mill; corn sheller; Monarch Separator; 
all in good condition. Address 

ROBERT KOLTER, Spencerville, Ohio. 


THREE SMALL ELEVATORS. 

For sale on Chicago Great Western Railway, 
Southern Minnesota. Well located, gasoline power, 
dump scales, and at stations with only one com- 
petitor. Will sell separately or together. Address 

THE JOHN MILLER CO., Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 

Elevator in the corn and oat belt of Iowa. 
Cribbed house, capacity 80,000 bushels; good cribs 
for 20,000 bushels ear corn; 5 acres of land. Also 
handles coal, feed, tile and all building material 
except lumber. Big crop to handle this year. 
Price, $12,000. Doing a profitable business. Rea- 
son for selling, poor health. Address 

IOWA, Box 9, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, II]. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


FEED FOR SALE. 
Alfalfa meal for horses, cows and hogs, $12 per 


ton; fine and extra green, $14 per ton, f. o. b. 
WISE ELEVATOR, Canfield, Colo. 


MACHINERY 
FOR SALE. 


New Columbia Gasoline Engine, 20 horsepower, 
as good as new; must be sold; have no use for 
it. Address 


STEGE BROS., Matteson, IIL. 


FOR SALE. 


One 15-horsepower Rice Automatic Steam En- 
gine and one 10-horsepower White & Middleton 
Gas or Gasoline Engine. Also two 66x16 split 
wood pulleys, iron hubs. All in first-class condi- 
tion. é 

W. E. TUTTLE, 158 South Desplaines St., Chi- 


cago. 
A 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 

One 6-horsepower Ohio Motor Gas Engine, with 
all connections; first-class condition, $225. One 
6-horsepower Coffield Gas Engine, complete, $150. 
Address 

A. T. FERRELL & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


At bargain prices, one Webster 614-horse- 


power, one Lewis 8-horsepower and one Model 
12-horsepower. All for gasoline and in good con- 
dition. Write for price and full particulars. 
Address 


J. F. ATHERTON & CO.,.30 S. Canal St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

Seed cleaning machine, large Invincible Seed 
Cleaner, 35 screens, sufficient for grain and seeds 
of all kinds. In good condition, and to make room 
for some changes will offer it at a bargain. Let 
us hear from you. 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 114, Clarinda, 
Iowa. 


_ FOR SALE. 

The Interstate Elevator’Co. having decided to 
equip their Erie Elevator at Chicago with electric 
power, we offer for sale their steam plant as fol- 
lows: 

Three vertical 125-horsepower Manning Boilers. 

One self-supporting steel stack, 5 feet diameter, 
125 feet high. 

One pair 1614x27-inch Automatic Buckeye En-— 
gines. 

Two boiler feed pumps. 

One feed water heater, 

One steam-driven fire pump. 

One K. W. 115-volt generator, direct connected 
to Ideal Automatic Engine. 

There is also a line shaft about 120 feet long, 
running from 515-16 in. to 315-16 in., together 
with a large number of bracket post hangers, rope 
drives, complete to clippers and separators; also 
one large car puller, capable of pulling twenty 
loaded cars. ‘ 

The machinery is all in first-class condition, 
having been run only six years; rope transmission, 
shafting, etc., made by Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Address 

STEPHENS & TYLER, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. 


FOR SALE. 

Columbus Gasoline Engine, 25-horsepower, but 
little used, good as new. Will be sold at a bar- 
gain. We have all sizes new and second-hand 
engines and are always ready to exchange or sell 
at.low figures for cash. 

WALLACE MACHINERY CO., Champaign, II. 


FOR SALE. 


Otto Gas or Gasoline Engine, 38 horsepower, good 
as new, but too small; now being replaced by 75- 
horsepower engine. Will sell cheap for cash, or a 
little cash and balance on time, payments to suit. 
Address 

THE H. L. STRONG GRAIN CO., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


SCALES 
. SCALES FOR SALE. 
Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


. “THE STANDARD” SCALES. 

For all purposes. Portable, Wagon, Hopper and 
Track Scales. Guaranteed durable and accurate; 
quality higher than price. Not in the trust. 

THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO., Sta- 
tion U., Chicago, Ill. 
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[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th 23 the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. 


WANTED. 

Highest cash price paid for scrap iron; also 
second-hand steam and gasoline engines, boilers, 
pulleys, shears, etc. 

BURRELL MFG. CO., Bradley, III. 


MAKE YOUR WANT KNOWN. 
There are few mind readers and when you want 
.to convey an idea to a grain shipper or receiver 
it’s best to either put it in type or shout it at him. 
The “American. Elevator and Grain Trade” reaches 
a large class of readers who will read your wishes 
if you have them put in type in these columns. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED. 
By young man experienced in grain, coal and 
lumber business; good references. Address 
F. R. J., Box 17, Fontanelle, Lowa. 


GRAIN WANTED 


GRAIN WANTED. 
Wanted—Feed barley and new No. 2 and No. 3 
rye. 


W. H. SMALL & CO., Evansville, Ind. 


SEEDS WANTED. 

We want to buy several cars of timothy, clover, 
red top, orchard and blue grass. Will buy in lots 
of from ten bags to carload. Send samples and 
quote, giving freight rate and stating quantity 
offered. 

JAS. L. VANCE & CO., Chilhowie, Va. 


HAY WANTED. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES. 
For handling clover mixed hay. Write for mar- 
ket quotations and billing instructions. 
FORD B. STROUGH, Boston, Mass. 


FOR GOOD RESULTS. 
Ship us your next consignment of hay and 
straw. 
R. F. MORROW COMMISSION CO., Chicago. 


GOOD HAY. 
Will bring a good price on our market. Send us 
your next consignment. Our specialty. 
ST. LOUIS HAY & GRAIN CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


Paxton Mill, - Harrisburg, Pa. 1,200 bbls. 
Swartley Mill, - Doylestown, Pa. T20 SS 
Mingle-Fulmor Mill, Hatboro, Pa. 100K. 
Gochnauer Mill, - Boiling Springs, Pa. 100 ‘ 
Columbia Mill, - Columbia, Pa. 50m 
Loucks-Codorus Mill, York, Pa. 125 6 
Freed Mill, - - North Wales, Pa. OOREsS 


C. H. DEMPWOLF, 


YORK, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


Flour and Wheat Testing. 


Howard’s Wheat and Flour Testing Laboratory 
furnishes quick and accurate practical tests of 
wheat and flour. 

Daily Comparative Baking Tests in comparison 
with the leading mills of the United States and 
Canada, Wheat Milling Tests and Chemical Analy- 
ses at prices within reach of any miller. 

Schedule of rates and terms, including list of 
various tests, sent on application. | 


A. W. HOWARD, Old Colony Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


GRAIN RECEI VERS 


PITTSBURC | 


“MILWAUKEE 


D. G. STEWART & GEIDEL | MILWAUKEE ELEVATOR CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
D. G. Stewart and Geidel & Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, HAY and MILL FEED | 61-66 mitchett Buitaing, 


Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


C. A. FOSTER 


Grain Exchange Building, Cor. Penn 
Ave. and Tenth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Established 1878 


Wholesale Grain, Hay and Mill Feed 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
References: The Colonial Trust Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Best Market in the World | 


Our superior facilities and connections 
with large buyers of HAY and GRAIN 
enable us to get the best prices. Liberal 
advances made on shipments. 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons Co. 
Pittsburg’, Pa. 


Y References: Duquesne National Bank. 
Washington National Bank, 
‘ In the one spot 38 years. 
, 


N. MORTON 


RECEIVER AND SHIPPER 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
Consignments Solicited 


National Hay Association; 
Flour Exchange. 


207 Grain Exchange Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Refreence, Monongahela National Bank 


Member: Pittsburg Grain and 


HARDMAN & HECK 


Room 308, Second Nat. Bank Blidg., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Grain, Hay and Mill Feed 


Careful personal attention given 
to any business you may give us. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


GENERAL GRAIN DEALERS 
AND BUYERS 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


O. MOHR, Mgr. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


G, C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


EsTABLISHED 1864 


I.H. Lowry & Co. 


64 Mitchell Building, TMMLWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Branch Offices at CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 
We solicit your consignments 


DETROIT 


R. C. ROBERTS 


A. E, O’DONNELL 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN shippers 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


A. S. Dumont 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our Bids and Quotations. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain aud Seed Merchants and Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. 
advances. 


OFFICES: 620 te 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Corner 14th and Baker Sts. 


Try us. Liberal 


L. A. PARSONS H. M. HOBART 


H. G. MORGAN & co. |Parsons & Hobart 


HAY, GRAIN and MILL FEED 
203 Bissell Block 


Pittsburg, - Pa. 


ROOFING AND SIDING, 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


611 So. Morgan Street, Chicago 

MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 

WE manufacture all gauges of cor- 
rugated iron, either painted or 

galvanized. We make Patent Cap Roof- 


ing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped 
Roofing, Metal Ceilings, ete., etc. 


We make a specialty of 
Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


GRAIN, BEANS and HAY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Elevator: M. C. R. R. and Trumbull Avenue 
Office: 406 Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ESTABLISHED IN 1863 


E. L. ROGERS & CO. 


Receivers and Exporters 


Commission Merchants 


Crain, Feed, Hay, Straw, Etc. 


358 Bourse Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TE EE ES IE EG IBM ME 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Etc. 


OFFICE : 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given to the 
handling of CORN AND OATS. 
: Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REFERENCES } Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


_CHICAGO 


E. GERSTENBERG 


Gerstenberg & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


A. GERSTENBERG 


We Have 


every facility for handling 
grain on consignment or for 
future delivery. 


Experienced Men on ’Change 


Ample Financial Resources 
Thirty Years’ Experlence 


77 Board of Trade 


HANDLE ALL GRAINS AND SEEDS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


H. HEMMBLGARN. 


H. HEMMELGARN & CO., 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


P. H. SCHIFFLIN. 


Barley a Specialty 


OUR SERVICE WILL PLEASE YOU 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1852 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
HAY, GRAIN AND FLOUR 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions. 


Orders for futures carefully executed. 


Consignments and correspondence solicited. 


515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO. 


44-46 Chamber of Commerce, 
PEORIA. 


W. H. MERRITT & CO. 
Grain Buyers and Shippers 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


92 Board of Trade Blidg., CHICAGO 


WHITE & RUMSEY GRAIN CO. 
SHIPPERS 


Owners and operators Prairie State Transfer 
Elevator at Kankakee, III. 


97 Board of Trade, CHICAGO] 87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FEF. E. WINANS Members X Ground Floor 
s A areas CHICAGO 
Grain and Field Seeds Commission Merchant BOARD. STOCKS 
vc BONDS <a ae oem 
BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE CHICAGO GRAIN 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET STOCK 
EXCHANGE La Salle St. 


6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field seeds, 
Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; particular atten- 

tion paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. Consignments 
and speculative orders receive our careful, personal attention. 


VON FRANTZIUS & CO. 


ASK “FOR OUR STATISTICAL CARDS 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CoO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS | 


GRAIN, HAY, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS CASH AND FUTURE DELIVERIES 


97 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 


Receiving a Specialty Every Department Fully Manned by Men of Ability and ‘Long Experience 


You do good business when you ship to 


MEG O OK 'E 


Grain and Hay Commission Merchant 


85-86 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 
Write for my track bids. 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 
Very Best Attention 


and W. A. FRASER CoO. 
“They’re Running Mates”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
WILLIAM J. POPE, Prest. 
PO - E AND W. N. ECKHARDT, secy. 


ECKHARDT CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN 317-321 Western Union Building, 


PROVISIONS CH ICA co. 


E. W. WAGNER, 


MEMBER CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
Speculative Accounts 
and Consignments. 


Market letter mailed free on application. 


99 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 1504 


ERS 


Artnorh. 


ps AW orc | 


510:POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
BUILDING - CHICAGO. 


J.H.WARBH E.F.LELAND 
0. W. LEE ¥F.J. FAHRY’ 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 
Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


Your interests are our interests. 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


‘CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


BUFFALO 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. CHAS. A. JONES, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
544-545 Postal Telegraph Bidg., CHICACO 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


William H. Lake Jno. A. Rodgers Edw. P. McKenna 


W. H. LAKE & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
Grain, Provisions, Stocks 
6 Sherman Street - = CHICAGO 


MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade; Chicago Stock Exchange; 
New york Produce Exchange; St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange; 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


UPDIKE COMMISSION CO. 


Grain and Provisions 
No. 120 Rialto Building, CHICAGO 


Consignments Given Special Attention 
Correspondence Solicited 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


Buyers and Shippers 
of Grain 


240 La Salle St. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade, 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


205 LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Chicago 


CHICAGO 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS 


WwW. F. JOHNSON 


W. F. JOHNSON & CO. 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 


Commission [lerchants 


Orders for future delivery carefully executed. 
Consignments and correspondence solicited. 


GEO, A. WEGENER 


4.\. FREEMAN (stk 


Long Distance 


* and GRAIN. 
Telephone, 3339 Harrison 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments 66 BOARD OF TRADE, 


Solicited. Market Reports 
on Application. CH ICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
341 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 26 Milwaukee National Bank Bldg. 


W. J. ARMSTRONG CO. 


Commission Merchants 


HAY and GRAIN 


Experienced Men in Both Markets 


MEMBERS 


Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce National Hay Association 
Chicago Hay Receivers’ Association 


H. M. PAYNTER 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds. 


Orders in futures carefully executed. 
5 and 7 Board of Trade, Chicago. 


All business transacted through and confirmed 
by Milmine, Bodman & Co. 


W. J. THOMPSON & CO. 


Successors to 
B. S. SANBORN & CO 


- S. . 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN - SEEDS - HAY 


263-265 La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


WRIGHT, BOGERT & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for future delivery carefully executed 


Consignments and orders 
for futures solicited. 


Screenings and Mill Feed 
306-308 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICACO 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS IN FUTURES SOLICITED 
417 and 419 Royal Insurance Building 


Established 1879 CHICAGO, ILL. 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in any Department. Receiving, 
Shipping, Futures. 
212-214 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Wm.S. Gilbreath Seed Co. 


WHOLESALE 
FIELD SEED MERCHANTS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Buyers and sellers of Field Seeds will do well to correspond 
with us; we handle in large quantities ; 


Red Clover, White Clover, Red Top, Hungarian, Kaffir Corn, 
Timothy, Alfalfa Orchard Grass, Dwarf Essex Rape, Peas, 
Alsike, Blue Grass, Millets, Cane, 


Send us your samples or ask for ours 


New ’Phone 4313 Old 'Phone 4380 


Robinson’s Cipher 


NATIONAL GRAIN & HAY CO. 


Grain, Hay, Flour and Feed Commission 
Top Market Prices—Quick Returns 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


46 Board of Trade, 


T. J. STOFER 


Alder & Stofer 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


We do not buy any grain, but han- 
dle on commission, and_ solicit your 
Buffalo consignments. 


W. W. ALDER 


83 Chamber of Commerce, 
NEW YORK 


BUFFALO - - 


Consign Your Grain to : 


BURNS BROS 


44 Board of Trade, Buffalo, N. Y. 


QUICK SALES. IMMEDIATE RETURNS. RELIABLE REPORTS. 


Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. — 


HANDLES ALL KINDS OF GRAIN 


Established 1892 


W. E. LEE 
49 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N.Y. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY 
BUYS OR SELLS ON CONSIGNMENT 


DUDLEY M. IRWIN 


BARLEY 


69-70-71 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N.Y. 


FREMONT 


Nye, Schneider, Fowler Co. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Corn for Feeders. Milling wheat a specialty, 
both winter and spring. Write for samples 
and prices. Shipment via C. & N. W.R.R. 


General Offices FREMONT, NEB. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


TOLEDO 


ST. LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


CONNOR BROS. & CO. 


f A KING &C? GRAIN AND HAY 
| | ST. LOUIS 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


GRAIN AND CLOVER SEED DEALERS 
OF TOLEDO, OHIO 


SPECIAL MARKET AND CROP REPORTS FREE 


BE FRIENDLY WRITE OCCASIONALLY 


iol COON 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED 


61 Produce Exchange 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED CASH AND FUTURES 


REYNOLDS BROS. 


TOLEDO, O. 


Buy and Sell Grain 


SELL US YOURS 


if you don’t get our bids, ask for 
them. Consignments always 
welcome. Consign us yours. 


J. F. ZAHM F. W. JAEGER F. MAYER 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


J.F.ZAHM & CO. 
GRAIN and SEEDS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Handling consignments and filling orders for futures 
OUR SPECIALTY 
SEND FOR OUR DAILY CIRCULAR; IT'S FREE 


MEMBERS OF GRAIN DEALERS’ 


PEORIA 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


P. BB. & €-C. MILES 


Grain Commission Merchants 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


T.A. GRIER & CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
RECEIVERS, BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


OF WHEAT, CORN, OATS AND RYE 


On account of the peculiar character of the season, grain 
is largely off grade and we advise consignments, 


NATIONAL ASS’N 


WE GIVE ALL CONSIGNMENTS CAREFULATTENTION 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 


TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Van Tassell Grain Company 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BUYERS and SHIPPERS 


43 AND 45 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


LANCASTER 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 

We work a large country business. 
See the point ? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 


WIRE, WRITE or PHONE 


lJ N ITED GRAI N C0 M PANY vic, ILL. SOUTH BEND, IND, 
TOLEDO, 0. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Successor to Churchill & Company; The Paddock-Hodge Compnay; The Churchill- White Graln Company. 


We buy delivered either of these points, or f. 0. b. your stations. 
Unlimited storage capacity for grain andseed. Storage capacity, 6,000,000, 


175,000 Daily. 


Clipping Capacity, 


Fireproof elevators and seed houses. 
nloading capacity, 300 cars daily. 
We trade in futures. 


CAIRO | 


H. L Halliday Milling Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


CORN-WHEAT-OATS 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


CINCINNATI 
GRAIN HAY 
The METZGER-HILL CO. 


Receivers Shippers 
CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


<P V> F.H. PEAVEY 6 C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS MINN. 
Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


J. R. MARFIELD, Pres. Wm. Grirritus, Vice-Pres, and Mgr. 


C. D. TearsE, Sec’y and Treas. 


MARFIELD-GRIFFITHS CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


2 OFFICES: Coasigoments and Orders for 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


MinnEarouis. Dotuta Future Delivery Solicited. 
PRIVATE WIRES—CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
511- aM New Chamber of Vommerey, Minneapolis, Minn. 


KANSAS CITY 
Geo. A. Adams Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Consignments and orders for 
future delivery solicited 


Milling Wheat a Specialty 
BATTLE CREEK 


McLane, Swift @ Co., 
ee rf R Al i Battle Creek, 


Mich. 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM EASTERN BUYERS SOLICITED, 


CLEVELAND 


THE UNION ELEVATOR CO. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW 


OUR SPECIALTY: RECLEANED ILLINOIS SHELLED CORN 
CLEVELAND, O. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO. 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 
CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY 


We sell on Commission and buy direct, 
HAY, CRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels. 
Let us know what you have to offer. 
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Send Us a Wire 


f- Ay 


Call us on Long Distance ’Phone—or write—whenever you wish to have our 
representative call quickly to discuss improvements or alterations. 

He will be glad to come at. once and place his services at your disposal. Our 
offices at Philadelphia, Nashville, Tenn., Minneapolis, Minn., Portland, Ore., 
and Mexico City, Mexico, are accessible to every part of the country, and our repre- 
sentatives are at all times ready to visit any interested miller or elevator man, 

Before you lay down this paper drop a line to our nearest agent. 


The “Imperial” Gyratory Receiving Separator 


cleans the grain much better than other separators. 

Ours is the only separator on the market having the gyratory motion, and it 
requires less power than other separators. ; 

After once started the weight in the balance wheel is so nicely adjusted that the 
machine practically runs itself. 
biggest money-savers that a miller or elevator man can get. 

In discharging grain from feed box to scalping shoe it is subjected to an air 
separation by fan, thus lifting out screenings, which are deposited into head tip, con- 
veyed to side of machine and discharged; a second separation is made in trunk as 


grain passes over tail of screen previous to being discharged to elevator. 


The Wol 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia Branch Shops, 521 N. 23d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
GENERAL NORTHERN OFFICE: 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT: 


505 Willcox Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
309 S. Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
323 Alisky Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


In economy of power this machine is one of the | 


INSURANCE 


ON CRAIN ELEVATORS 
AND CONTENTS 
Is furnished at cost by the 


Grain Insurance 


at short rates means from 20 to 140 
per cent more than the pro-rata cost 
for the same length of time. Such 
an extra charge is a heavy load for 
the accommodation of a short term 


policy. 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL INSURANCE CoO. 


of Chicago 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 


It has been in business 27 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policyholders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 


It had admitted assets, January I, 1903, 
of $3,380,676.56, and a net cash surplus 
over all liabilities of $466,594.95. Losses 
paid, $3,939,221.28. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 


Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
1s up to the required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


W.L.BARNUM Secy. 


You Can Do Better 
With The 


_peaers 


“Five [nsurance (0. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


That company will not charge over 
pro rata, and for policies held longer 
than three months, makes an increas- 
ing dividend. 


For particulars address 


C. A. McCOTTER 


Secretary 


Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 


MILL OWNERS’ Association of Illinois 


- ALTON, ILL. 
M T A FIRE INSURANCE Good, but cheap, insurance? on Elevators, 
Mills, Grain Warehouses and their 
Contents. 
We make a specialty of writing Grain 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, 


that you carry tor a short term. 


Premium Notes in Force, $1,200,000.00 
Cash Surplus, . . . 225,000.00 
A. R. McKINNEY, Secretary. 

H. D. CUMMINGS & CO., 


159 La Salle Street, Chicago Agents. 


IOWA 


Insures Mills, Elevators, Warehouses 
and Contents. 


Oldest Flour Mill Mutualin America 


SAVED TO MEMBERS 
OVER $1,300,000 


J. G. SHARP, Secretary 


5() American Miller 
e American Elevator 
— and Grain Trade 

FOR ONE YEAR 


AND 


Insurance on Elevators and Grain! 


During 23 Years of Successful Business We Have Furnished 
Our Members the Most Reliable Insurance at about Half the Rates 
which Stock Insurance Companies have charged during the same period. 


We Have--r2is., $4,000,000.00. Zetet. $1,250,000.00. Sstics? $250,000.00. 


Assets Surplus 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


OF LANSING, MICHIGAN. 


WHY NOT USE 
THE ORIGINAL 
poe ‘ 


Which is also a successful 


Wheat Heater or Temperer 
or Dryer for Washed 
Wheat or Bran. 


It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 
Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 
CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWER®’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 
ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER CO, North Wilbraham, Mass, 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. 


ENGINEERS AND 


Witherspoon = Englar 
Company 


CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders 
of 


Fireproof Grain Elevators 


650,000-Bushel Steel Elevator, under construction. 
This bin story was erected in 30 working days. 


Designs and Estimates promptly 
furnished for all kinds of build- 
ings for the handling and storage 


Builders of Grain Elevators 
in Wood, Steel, Concrete or 
Combination Materials. 


549-51-52-53 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


of grain in any locality. 


JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
ENGINEERS—GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


We make a Specialty of Furnishing 619-623 The Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


Plans and Specifications. 


630 Monadnock Bldg., CHICAGO 


A partial list of elevators which have been designed and constructed 


by us and under,our supervision. Bushels. 

MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL COS ELEVATOR, Manchester, Eng. .1,500,000 
GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 8, Portland, Me............++++++1,500,600 
GRAND TRUNK ELEVATOR No. 2, Portland, Me...........+ee00+ 1,000,000 COMPLETE 
NORTHERN GRAIN CO., Manitowoc, Wis.........22eeeeeececces 1,400,000 ae 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, St. Louis, MO.......s2ccecscccesevores 1,300,000 ° 0 
UNION ELEVATOR; ‘Hast <St.) bouts: Tiss sa. oer een eee eee 1,100,000 Tall eva ors an our l Ing all AY 
EXPORT ELEVATOR, Buffalo, NICY. 6 cee es eee eee nie omine ior 1,000,000 priiertre har ee ee 
J. R. BOOTH ELEVATOR, Parry Sound, Canada.........eceeeceee 1,000,600 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Newport News, Va.1,000,000 Decenaa d d , a tranadeet ’ : 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC TERMINAL CO.’S ELEVATOR, Galveston, Tex. 1,000,000 esigned, erecte ae eSkeM eee ready tor operation, 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, Peoria, Ill..........2.cccceccscssccce 500,000 PLANS drawn to suit any location and ESTIMATES 
CANADA ATLANTIC RAILWAY ELEVATOR, Coteau Landing, Que. 500,000 4 8 : 
HALLIDAY ELEVATOR CO.’S ELEVATOR, Cairo, Tll........00005% 500,000 SUBMITTED. Elevators built in either steel, wood 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD CO’S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, or combination materials. 

Ludine tom, Mich s Weal sccscrel sis ore esi vheliovstavcvoleral oiclsusnenaicteronetenersietenete 150,000 
GRAND TRUNK TRANSFER & CLIPPING ELEVATOR, Chicago, Ill. 100,000 
MISSOURI PACIFIC CONCRETE & WOOD ELEVATOR, Kansas City..1,000,000 STEEL FIREPROOF ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY 


GOEMANN GRAIN CO.’S TRANSFER ELEVATOR, Mansfield, Ohio... 100,000 


GEO. T. EVANS MILLING CO.”S CONCRETE ELEVATOR, Indian- 
apolis 


Write for my late Illustrated Catalog on Grain Elevators. 
cjaloyererelely''sls) ele Mir afelasare|clejopels sioieieiciaabnetvereciat meh reaens . 85,000 It will interest you. Correspondence Solicited 


S fe E. L. E Y a S @) Fl & Cc ©) ay Architect and Rare? chat Mo. 


Fromont, Neb. 


Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers, 
ic eee, Engineets, 
| | Contractors. 
i z (rain Elevators of Steel, 
| ues “ === ALSO 
| ct . Gas Holders with Steel Tanks 
| I ayes i 
i. a = HIE Water and Oil Tanks, 
| yee Steel Buildings, 
| ri 5 Saas! | a Steel Stacks and 
Ic meee | as Steel Construction of 


Every Description, 


Designed, Furnished and Erected 


OF ALL KINDS OF in Ail Parts of the World. 


— 


ae pr General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 
Cross-section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by prey ork eee et 
- us at Buffalo, N. Y, Three million bushels’ capacity. i 


Steel throughout, LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 
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James Stewart &Co. 
CONTRACTORS 7 


Designers and builders of Grain Elevators 
in all parts of the world. 


SLEEL BRICK 


CONCRETE 


WOOD 
TILE 


Grain Elevator Department 


1811 FISHER BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


W. R. SINKS, Mgr. R. H. FOLWELL, Engr. 


We also do general contracting, and have offices in 
the following cities. 


Write or call on any of them. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1811 Fisher Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 130-137 Broadway 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Lincoln Trust Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Westinghouse Bldg. LONDON, ENGLAND, Savoy Hotel 


ES 


S. H. TROMANHAUSER 


DESIGNER and BUILDER 


(rain Elevators 


Fireproof 
Brick 


Construction 
A Specialty 


Country or Terminal Elevators 
in any Design or Capacity 


Write for Plans and Estimates 


805-6 Phoenix Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


(oS ee ee | 


EK. A. BRYAN CO. 


Designers and Builders of Any Kind of 


STEEL ELEVATORS 


Works; 
Harvey, Il. 


On Belt Line connecting with 
all Chicago Railways. 


Chicago Office; 
1018 First National Bank Bldg. 


G. T. HONSTAIN 


Successors to HONSTAIN BROS., Contractors and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


518 Corn Exchange Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nebraska City & Ill. Ele. Co. 
Chicago, 2,000.000 
Bartlett, Frazier Co. 
Chicago, 1,000,000 
H. Rogers Co. 
St. Louis, 500,000 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
S. S. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 650,000 
8. S. Linton & Co. 
Minneapolis, 450,000 
Interstate Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 500,000 
City Elevator Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Security Grain Co. 
Minneapolis, 400,000 
Royal Milling Co. 
Great Falls, Mont., 100,000 
Jennison Bros, 
Janesville, Minn., 100,000 
Four hundred country eleva- 
tors from 10,000 to 50,000. 


Ihe BARNETT G&G RECORD CO. 


416 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Exchange Elevator built by G. T. Honstain, Minneapolis. 
Fireproof storage capacity 250,000 bushels. 
Working house capacity 150,000 bushels, 


General Contractors and Designers of Grain Elevators, Mill 
Buildings, Docks and Warehouses. 


We are prepared to use all of the various kinds of elevator construction, but 
recommend our special construction known as the Record-Johnson System Patent 
Fireproof Semi-Porus and Glazed Cellular Tile Grain Storage Construction, covered 
by the following patents and which we have exclusive control: Patents Nos 
664323, 664324, 664325, 692544, 713104. 


| 


The following is a partial list of owners and capacity of plants which we have built in the last 
four years under these patents: 


: Bushels. Bushels. 
Great Eastern Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 300,000 
St. Anthony Elevator Co., os 2,200,000 Canadian Northern Ry. Co., Port 
North Star Malting Co., as 500,000 Arthur, 2,250,000 
Victoria Elevator Co., s 250,000 David Stott Milling Co., Detroit, 200,000 
Frisco Ry. Elevator, Kansas City, 700,000 Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 250,000 


We have under construction at the present time the following plants: 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 550,000 ‘Texas City Imp. Co., Texas City, Tex., 500,000 


Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Buffalo, 300,000 Millbourne Mills Co., Philadelphia, 200,000 
The following are a few of our largest wood-constructed elevators: 

Calumet Elevator, Chicago, 1,000,000 Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, 1,000,000 
Minnesota Annex, Chicago, 1,000,000 Burlington Elevator, St. Louis, 1,000,000 
C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., Itasca, 1,125,000 Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, Me., 1,000,000 
Belt Line Elevator, Superior, 2,500,000 F, H. Peavey & Co., No. 1, 1,750,000 
Superior Terminal, Superior 2,500,000 Interstate Elevator, Minneapolis, 1,000,000 
Pittsburg & West Ry., Fairport, O., 1,000,000 Texas Pacific Ry. Co., Westwego, La., 1,000,000 
United States Milling Co., Duluth, 1,000,000 Hoosac Tunnel, Charlestown, 1,000,000 
Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 2,500,000 And hundreds of smaller Houses, 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO WAIT 


three or four months for an elevator if you 
give us your contract. 


WE DON’T LOSE ANY TIME 


in buying our material; we know where to 
buy it and buy it right and quick. 


THIS SAVES YOU MONEY 


and makes you a friend of ours. 


BURRELL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO, 


263-265 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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ARE YOU GOING 
TO BUILD? 


STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


IF SO, WRITE 


Younglove & Boggess Co. 
ENCINEERS 


Designers and Builders of Grain 
Elevators and Flour Mills 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


We will be pleased to send you plans, 
specifications and estimates on jour work. 


FRED FRIEDLINE 


Architect an0) aoe i 
Engineer 


503 Traders Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Local and Long Distance 
’Phone Harrison 667, 


CONTRACTOR 


1,000,000-bushel fireproof Grain Elevator constructed of steel, for the 
Harbor Commissioners of Montreal, Canada. 


Twenty Million Bushels Capacity of Our Construction 
Now in Use. 


NOTHING TOO LARGE NOTHING TOO SMALL 


Grain Elevators, Large or Small, Country or Transfer, 
of Wood or Fireproof Construction. 


Phone Monroe 1614 
COMPLETE Milling Plants, Power Plants and Heavy Construction. Plans 


and Specifications a Specialty. Correspondence Invited. 


OLSON, ENGH ®& CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
160-162) NN Sangamon. ot treet 
CHICAGO 


N. A. GRABILL| L - BU EGE 


Builder and Contractor of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


My experience as a successful 


Contractor and Builder of 


MODERN COUNTRY 


Modern Grain Elevators 


ANY STYLE AND CAPACITY GRAIN ELEVATORS grain ee pulldeaes guar- 
DESIGNED AND BUILT BY Get My Plans and Estimates Ere ouainicaletiece Ski 


house. Let me figure with you. 
306 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Ls oO. HICKOK SINE AEOLIS, MINNESGLA 


DALEVILLE INDIANA 


Builders of 


Steel Elevators Corliss Engines 


Elevating, Conveying and Power 
Transmitting Machinery 


ELEVATOR OF WINONA MALTING CO. S i EEI S : : IA | I 
Built by Minneapolis Steelfand Machinery Company. 
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Designers and Builders of 


ELEVATORS IN WOOD, STEEL and CONCRETE 


Plans and specifications for Elevators of all kinds and capacities furnished 
Write for further particulars 


Ordinary Elevator Boots do Choke 


because grain cannot be.fed into them 
regularly and uniformly. No manual 
skill is equal to all emergencies, but 
with the 


HALL NON-CHOKABLE BOOT 


grain is fed by automatic action; and 
it can only enter to replace what has 
been removed by the cups. Hence a 
choke is impossible, and every cup is 
filled completely to overflowing, doub- 
ling the amount of work usually per- 
formed and requiring no attention, 
being automatic. 


HG BUSHNELL CO. 


314 CORN EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Modern Elevators = - Reasonable Prices 


Send for copy of our new design 15,000-bu. Cribbed Elevator. Cost, about 82,500.00 com- 
plete (depending on location and equipment). 


BE SURE 


To equip your Grain Elevator 


16-inch pulley—16-inch face. Our catalogue ‘‘D’’ illustrates this fully. Tie oases eee 
NON-CHOKING. SENT ON me Strong and_ substantially 


made. 


TRAC TORIFOR) 
INEXPENSIVE, QUICK Con ; 


Koliucles wot teta tine GRAIN ELEVATORS: Arso 
ae oe FULL. STOCK: OF ‘ELEVATOR 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO, mice 


4 Op aa invited. &-MILL Series Saas 
NGINES. 
SIDNEY ELEVATOR MFG. CO. || MAX LEM!S-CASCLINE. 


BEST ON EARTH 


Richardson Automatic Grain Scale 


Grain Accurately 
weighed while 


running into car. 


Weights recorded. | Classified Ads 


Sole Manufacturers SIDNEY, OF1IO MES. LAWRENCE-AVE, 


Sat TRIUMPH 
fy. POWER 


i i ith 
ATT MTL rt 


Gorn Grib 


Y Sizes, 400 to 1,000 bu. 
Cheap and handy. Can 
x? Ee set up in ten minutes. 
i Ve also manufacture 
i Sical Grain Bins, Wire 


CLEVELAND O. 


° A ? Field and Lawn Fence, 
Automatic, 4 in this paper reach the men | ete. 
° who are in the market for a a The Denning Wire & Fence Co. 
Reliable, Elevators, Machinery, Etc. Cedar Rapids) lows 


RATES ON APPLICATION 


H. L. THORNBURGH & CO. 


245-247 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Furnishes Standard Goods at Right Prices. 


Durable. 


Gold Medal St. Louis, 1904 
Eleven yeats’ service in U.S. 


2,000 in actual successful 
service. 


No failures; all satisfied. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


SMITH & SMITH, Selling Agents 


122 Monroe Street, iS se CHICAGO 


RICHARDSON SCALE C0. 


14-20 PARK ROW, NEW YORK BAGGING MACHINE. ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Grain Elevator Machinery and Mill Supplies 


Power Transmission, Gas Engines, Steam Engines 
and Boilers. 
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The Foos Gas Engine Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


ELEVATING 
CONVEYING 


JEFFRE 


MACHINERY 


Standard Elevator Buckets 


For Hanling Grain, Cereals, Flour, Seeds, Etc. 


Our specialties include: Chains, all styles, 
Sprocket Wheels. Elevator Buckets, Boots, 
Bolts, Spiral Conveyors, Cable Conveyors, 
Rubber Belt Conveyors, Package Convey- 
ors, Barrel Elevators, Keg Elevators, Shaft- 
ing, Hangers, Pulleys, Collars, Gearing, 
Labor- Saving Devices of all kinds. 

Send us specifications of your wants in 
our line; we can probably save you some 
f money. For catalogue address 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


A ** WANT AD”? in the “ 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
do the business. 


CLEVELAND ELEVATOR 
BUCKET co., Manufacturers of the 


““FULLER'' PATENT STEEL 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


AMERICAN 


TRADE” will 


Suitable for Mills, Elevators, Ear Corn, Cobs, 
Clay, Ores, Broken Stone, Coal, Sand and other 
extra heavy substances. General Office ou Works: 

226 St. Clair St., Cleveland, 0., U.S. A. 


DUST: DUST! 


che F OOS 


is the Engine with the 


Wipe Spark Igniter, 
Positive Acting Valves, 
Center Line Counterbalancing 


Phosphor Bronze Bearings, 
Etc., Etc. 


Get Catalog No. 19. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


The grain business, due to direct competi- 
tion, variable markets, etc., is handled on 
such close margins that every grain man 
must practice the strictest economy to real- 
ize a good profit. 


THE 
Hall 

Grain 
Distrib- 

utor 


WILL 


Reduce 
Your 
Ernensts 


6-inech, 8 ducts. 
NON-MIXING 


Because it distributes your grain accurately 
without mixing a spoonful, tells you when 
bins are full, occupies less room, costs less 
to operate, and is 


SENT ON TRIAL 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. 


606 First Nat. Bank Bldg., OMAHA, NEB. 


able to operatives in every 
industry where dust is trou- 
blesome. Jt has been 
thoroughly tested for many 
years in every kind of dust 
and is the onky reliable pro 
tector known, Perfect ventila- 
tion. Nickel-plated pro- 
tector, $1, postpaid. Circu- 
lars free. Agents Wanted. 


GIBB’S RESPIRATOR CO., 


GIBB’S PATENT DUST 
PROTECTOR is invalu- 
”B,” 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 


Se ee 
se ENAgA 


J. 6. 


—_ address 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BEST SCALES IN THE WORLD 


Howe Trucks, Harrison 
Grain Scoops, ae ee oe Conveyor, 


Grain Testers, 
Grain Scales, == 
Letter i Zz 


== = Harrison 


for handling ear 
corn, grain, coal, 


LD 


Way Bill < — ashes and all 

Presses =, kinds of material 
HOWE U. S. STANDARD SCALES, all kinds and sizes. 

The Ball Bearing’ Scale -No Friction on Knife Edges. 

not be sure 

HOWE & Gasoline WHY crv cients? 

oe Howe scales 


Something 


always on the move.” are absolutely true 


scales. 


CHAMPION STANDARD SCALES, all kinds and sizes. 
HOWE GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
SECOND-HAND REPAIRED SCALES of standard makes and sizes. 


We repair all makes of scales and trucks, and guarantee our work—Send for catalogues and prices, 


sil BORDEN & SELLECK COMPANY, CHICAGO %Ativciy 


CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 


Fairbanks 
Scales 


won the Grand Prizeat the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, for the 
very reason that you ought to use them, 
Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engine is the 
most economical power for Elevator or 
Mill use. By using it one man can often 
run the whole elevator. 
Send for Catalogue No. 544. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

SALESHOUSES: 

Chicago, IIl. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. 

Cincinnati, O. Omaha, Neb. 

Cleveland. O. Denver, Colo. 

Indianapolis, Ind. San Francisco, Cal. 

St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 

St. Paul, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah 

Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. 


5. DUTTON’S — 


Patent Automatic Grain Scale. 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


J. B. DUTTON, 1026 and 1028 Scotten Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Modern Grain Elevator Machinery 


We manufacture a full line of Trippers, Belt 
Conveyor Appliances, Power Shovels, Car Pul- 
lers, Boots, Buckets, Turnheads, Spouting, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope Sheaves, Etc., Etc. 


Machinery buyers will do well to write us. 


IMPROVED STEEL FRAME REVERSIBLE SELF-PROPELLING TRIPPER 


IMPROVED DUSTPROOF CONCENTRATING AND RETURN ROLLERS 


Largest Manufacturers of Grain Elevator Machinery West of the Mississippi 


Kingsland -Kay-Cook Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


Chicago Office: 401 Monadnock Bldg. 


THE My Dear Reader— 


I am pleased to inform you that I have granted 
Letters Patent to this firm on the improvements 
The V. S. Corn Sheller 


Listen to your Uncle Sam, who always gives val- 
Makes Money uable advice. The quickest way for you to make 
money with the least worry is to-buy Labor 
. Saving Machinery. This sheller is all iron and 
Saves Money will save you more than its cost in the start, as 
: no cemented pit, steel tank or lower hoppering is 
-required. Boot sets up on a level with the sheller 
and when fed with 


Necessary to all up=to-date The B. S. C. Chain Drag 


grain elevators you have the best outfit going. Use their Wagon 
Dumps, either Platform or Self-locking Rail, and 
avoid trouble over damaged horseflesh and wagons. 
Trade Winners. 


USED EVERYWHERE || iii seagm {cfs 


FOR 
Grain 
Free Booklet ae en Elevators 


at prices which 
Send for one ~ % will interest you. 
; ‘ j Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write at once 
and save delays. 


EEE 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. || 3. s. CONSTANT COD 


710 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


They Will Send a Catalogue and FILL Your Orders PROMPTLY 
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¥ 


Correct Weights 


The Bowlus Automatic Weighing Machine will 
weigh out your grain accurately to the pound, 
and will dump and register the weight without the 
services of a weighman. It works automatically 
and can be adjusted to dump at any weight. 
Its salient features are 


Accuracy 
Simplicity 
Dura bility 


Machine to weigh out 60,000 pounds of any grain per hour goes 
in space 7 feet high by 4 feet square. 


Write for catalog and detailed description 


The Bowlus Automatic Scale Co. 


Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. SIDE VIEW 


CUSTOM WORK! 


UTILIZE YOUR POWER 
BY OPERATING A GOOD MILL FOR GRINDING 


.. FEED anD MEAL... 
Saee ieee | ey Sasaaeserar ae 


WE MANUFACTURE 


THREE-ROLL, TWO-BREAK MILLS, 2 Sizes. 
THREE-PAIR HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILLS, 4 Sizes. 
TWO-PAIR HIGH, FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 5 Sizes, 


And... VERTICAL 
PORTABLE FRENCH BUHR MILLS, UPPER RUNNERS, 
85 Sizes and Styles. PULLEY AND GEAR DRIVES. 


3-PAIR-HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILL. SEND FOR BOOK ON MILLS. 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES sx» POWER CONNECTIONS. 


ROPE DRIVES, GEARING, CORN SHELLERS and CLEANERS, GRAIN CLEANERS. 


DUST COLLECTORS. osnuuese 


CU PS We manufacture Elevator Cups for all purposes, and makea greater number of sizes than found inany standard list. Our Cups have greater capacity 
° than others of same rated size; for instance, our 3}x3 inch, list price 9c., has as much capacity as others 34x3} inch, list price 10c. Our prices are right. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


FLOURING MILL ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. ESTABLISHED 1853. 
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Are You Building a New Elevator? 
Are You Remodeling Your Old One? 


Se aaa en ae ate eG Peg A NOY S28 9 OF IS OB Eg 


“Western” Machinery 


Plans furnished 
upon application 


’ Western” Warehouse Sheller 


WRITESEOR-CATALOG WITH: CUTS AND: FULL 
DESCRIETIONS LO 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DEGATUR.2ILL. 


“ Western” Shaker Cleaner 


A GOOD CAR LOADER FIRE PROTECTION 


THERE IS NONE BETTER THAN THAT AFFORDED BY WELL 
FILLED FIRE BUCKETS 


Is a necessary part of the equip- The use of CALCIUM CHLORIDE SOLUTION in place of SALT 
= ment of a moder grain elevator. BRINE has these advantages: 


It d Z It d b foul. 
THE BOSS CAR LOADER ie Has oi sere eon iron. It dees aot fcererat res temperatures. 


ei peceden ie Gem Sige CE It is endorsed by insurance underwriters. 
is the best device of its The Solvay Process Co.’s CALCIUM CHLORIDE is the best, its 


yu WL 


installation means a positive sav- freezing point being 54° below Zero Fahr. 
ing in loading out your grain. If It is the best water jacket solution for gasoline engines. 
you will write us to-day we will 


send you full particulars -and tell FOr Nistor address CARBONDALE CHEMICAL CO. COREG ATA 


you why you cannot afford to use 
any other loader. 


MAROA MFG. Co. - Maroa, IIl. sy 


SCIENTIFIC cnsvaces i EFFICIENCY 


The Standard of the Trade 


Modern in design—perfect in detail—correct in construction 


Less Power 4nv More Work 


Interchangeable ring oiling bearings, quick release, automatic relief 
springs, duplex ball bearings, force feed, renewable eye to feeding head, 
* quick plate changing device, EASIEST TRAMMED MILL. 


S \ 7 
sar ea T= mrss Pero mie 


THE AMERICAN MFG. CO. 
MANILA=-SISAL-JUTE CORDAGE 
65 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Grinds ear corn. chop feed, bran, offal, cracks corn, etc., FAST, 
FINE GRINDING. 


Open Belt 
Reverse Drive 
Countershaft SENT 
Avoids UPON 


Cross Belts Large or small, the Cordage that comes from our mill 


doors is perfect in workmanship, and of the highest 
quality. 


“AMERI CAN’”’ eA poE sion 


“‘The Rope to Remember’’ 


Is the best example of the rope makers’ art. Self-lubri- 
cating, stretched in process of manufacture. 


The Blue Book of Rope Trans- 
mission shows how to save power, 
space and money; sent free upon 
request. 


SSS, 


<> 
— 


We carry the largest stock of Transmission Rope west 
of the Alleghanies at our Chicago Branch, 85 Kinzie 
Street.. Orders any diameter or length promptly filled, 


Highest Award 
Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904 


S . . ; : i wa ff.) See 9 PQ. Kost 
THE FOS MFG. CO. % Springfield, Ohio || (AR LZ TOF lZasc) 
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Continuous Flight 
Cold Rolled Screw Conveyors 


Our Helicoid Conveyor is the only conveyor on the market with flight of one continuous strip of metal—no 
laps or rivets. It is a distinct improvement over the old-style sectional flight conveyor in durability, saving of 
power in operation, and regularity with which the material is carried forward. We are the sole manufacturers of 
Continuous Flight Helicoid Conveyor by either the hot or cold rolling process.’ The cold rolling process hardens 
the surface of the metal, producing greater durability. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., Western Ave., 17th to 18th Sts., Chicago 


Branch Office: 95 Liberty Street, New York City Agents: Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans 


What we hear from “LEVIATHAN” users | pee 
“Replying to your inquiry of recent date with reference to the lasting quali- Mi ] d | a | d M a Cc hii | fi e ry ea 


i of a Leviathan belt, bought from the Main Belting Co. in 1897, will say 

his belt gave us the best of satisfaction for four years, when it was taken out on 
ucegunt of a change in our power plant. The belt was cut and parts of it used 
on other work. We considered our original purchase a_profitable investment. 


Signed: BLUE EARTH CITY MILL CO.” MACHINERY, BELTING, SUPPLIES 
Sa es ~ We will fit you out promptly and at right prices. 
MAIN BELTING COMPANY Good goods and square treatment. Try us. 


E Dale dele rie Boston 55-57 Market St., Chicago, III. 


when you want anything in the line of 


412 Third Street, South = Minneapolis, Minn. 


no machine will equal 


ETE 
EUREKA 
SMUTTER 


equipped with our new 


Scouring Case, 


THE S. HOWES C0., “Eureka Works,” Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Local Representatives: W. E. Sherer, Minneapolis, Minn. J. N. Heater, Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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OMETHING DOING 


When Cleaning Either Grain or Flax with an 


Owen’s Combination Flax and Grain Cleaner 
NEW “LEADER” 


This is without exception the most perfect and efficient General Purpose 
machine made for an Elevator or Warehouse where space or power will not 
permit a larger machine, or where the services of a larger machine are not 
required. 


Note carefully the following features which are embodied in this machine: 


1. Twin Cone Eccentric. With this we can produce a long throw for 
flax cleaning, and a short throw for grain cleaning. The adjustable eccentrics 
are very essential in a machine which is required to clean both Flax and Grain 


2, Loose Sieve Frame, which is allowed to pound automatically against 
a heavy sill at each end to keep the sieves free from clogging. This saves 
one man’s time. 


3. Scalper, which takes out all the coarse screenings before the grain or 
flax gets onto the sieves, leaving nothing for the sieves to handle but the finer 
screenings. 


_ 4. Force Feed, which avoids clogging and insures an even feed, which 
is very necessary. 


5. Vertical Blast, which is an excellent feature, and is controlled per- 
fectly by means of cone pulleys and blinds at each end of the drum. 


6. Space Economy. This machine is constructed in such a way that it 
need be but a trifle longer than the sieves, as in scalping the grain passes in 
one direction, and in screening it passes in the opposite direction; and as the 
‘sieves extend underneath the scalper it cuts out considerable of the length. 

Note carefully that the sieves are put in and taken out over the top of the 
Write for Complete Catalogue frame, consequently all the floor space needed is what is required to get 
around the machine. 


J. L. OWENS CO, ois surenionst. sc. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
GET THE BEST 


The INVINCIBLE Compound shake HIGH-GRADE Separators. _ 
No shake, no tremble, run perfectly steady. Can be placed anywhere in the elevator 
The INVINCIBLE Compound shake high-grade Double Receiving Separator. 


By Every Test 
The Best 


The Monarch Attrition Mill 


Has been subjected to every test that it is possible to give a feed grinder, and in no 
instance has it failed to make good. We have 


Hundreds of Testimonials 


From elevator men and millers in every state in the Union who are using our mill 
under widely varying conditions, The verdict is the same in all cases: 


‘The Monarch Is Best” 


We want you to investigate our mill if you are in the market for a feed grinder. 
Let us tell you why the Monarch has phosphor-bronze interchangeable bearings; 
cable-chain oilers; double movable base; safety spring; quick release; relief 
spring; special adjustable three-pulley drive; hammered steel shafting; ball bear- 
ings and other features not found in competing mills. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U.S. A. 


———— REPRESENTED BY 
W. J. Scott, 406 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Edward A. Ordway, 612 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chas. H. Scott, 307 So. 3d Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. N. Bacon, Blacherne Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. Trask, Lochiel Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Portland Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 


Our handsome catalogue giving all the details is yours for the asking. 
Write for it at once, 


SPROUT,WALDRON & CO. 


Northwestern Branch: 
22-28 and 30 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Box 520, Muncy, Pa. 
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‘Barnard €: {eas Atty. . 


THE VICTOR CORN SHELLER 


The Standard Shel er of the country. 


More of them in use than any other make. 
Has no equal for durability, efficiency and 
capacity. 


Just the machire to handle your large crop. 


The Cornwall Corn Cleaner 


The machine best suited to clean your corn after it 
is shelled. 

Its patent finger sieve will not clog, ana will remove 
the small cob ends and pieces of cob always present in corn 
cleaned by other machines. 

We also make other Cleaners and a full line of Shellers, 
while we furnish everything in the elevator line. 

Send for our latest circular, 


ILLINOIS 


-—— The Unique Attrition Mill 


FULL MEASURE IS THE TRADE MARK OF THE UNIQUE 


Full measure as to capacity for size of mill, quality of work an 


beauty of design and finish. 


| 


The full measure of satisfaction which users derive from it is a certain 
guarantee of its perfection in every detail. 


The feed grinding season is again here and if you want a machine 
adapted to your needs and one as near perfect as human ingenuity can make 
it, order the Unique. 


Further Particulars on Application 


Robinson Manufacturing Co. MUNCY, PA. 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS 


If you are looking for a chance to in- 
vest your money where it will bring the 
largest returns, buy ga CLIPPER” 
Cleaner. The returns on this invest- 
ment are in the form of lessened cost 
of maintenance—both in the amount 
of power required to operate the ma- 
chine and the time and_ attention 
necessary to keep it in perfect run- 
ning order. :: The machine shown in 
this cut is especially adapted to handling wheat, oats, rye and barley and all coarse 
grain in large quantities, and it will require not to exceed three horsepower. It 
has triple air drum, insuring uniform air separations. This machine is a winner 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Write for further information and catalog. 


A.T. FERRELL & CO., SAGINAW, W.S., MIcH. 


THE WEST LEADS IN 
EVERYTHING 


Western peopleare continually working to make things ‘just a little 
bit better." They hustle day in and day out, keeping their business 
methods strictly up to date. That's why they keep ahead. 


For more than thirty years it has been our policy to build and equip 
grain elevators, a whole lot better’’ than the other fellow, and we 
have doneit. That's why we have so many satisfied patrons. Are you 
one? If not, get in line to-day by sending us your specifications. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


Corn Shellers 


Corn Cleaners 


Drags, Dumps. Ete. |!) CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


For Anti-Freezing Solution 


Absolutely neutral. Will not rust. Has no effect 
on metal of any kind. Freezing point 54 degrees 
or supplies for your elevator, below zero. Never precipitates nor evaporates. 


Wiiit@muSetOte PLLCeS mcs metcm ake We give a SALOMETER FREE 


to all our customers. Write us direct for prices and 
full information. We manufacture a special grade 
for gas engines. 


James H. Rhodes @ Co. 


When you want any machinery 


THE PHILIP SMITH CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO_ 
217 East Kinzie Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Monitor Dustless Flax Separator 


WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN A SINGLE SEASON’S USE 


Our ‘‘Treatise on Flax, "which we shall be pleased to send you, will tell you how in a single season’s 
use you can make the Monitor Dustless Flax Separator pay for itself. 

It is an interesting story and should be read by everyone who handles any considerable quantity of Flax. 
Write to-day for this ‘‘Treatise of Flax” and put yourself inthe way of installing new equipment with small 
expense. 


-"THE 


This cut iustrates 


STYLE? = Bt 


MONITOR DUSTLESS 
Double Flax Separator 


This machine is built in five sizes with capacities 
from 200 to 600 bushels per hour. It is built double, 
having two complete shakers in one frame and 
doubling the capacity of a single machine. 


The operation of the machine is thoroughly de- 
scribed in our ‘‘Treatise on Flax,” which you should 
at once’send for. 


LETTERS LIKE THESE COME ONLY FROM SATISFIED USERS 


“We are more than pleased with the machines. ‘The forty sold us last 
season which were installed in forty of our elevators in North Dakota have 
given excellent results and more than you claimed for them. The machines 
sold and guaranteed by you to clean down to 2 per cent on 300 bushels per 
hour were thoroughly tested, and they cleaned nearly 400 bushels per hour, 
and the average cars arriving at terminal points tested less than 2 per cent, 
and several cars being absolutely pure. Our screening seems to be quite 
free from flax. ‘The machines have done equally well on wheat. We are 
getting considerable more capacity and better results than from any other 
make of machine we have ever used, and the machines seem to require very 
little care or attention. Sr. AnTHONY & DAKkora HLBvyATOR Co.” 


“We have been using your Flax Cleaners at the different linseed oil 


| mills we have been running for the past six years, and have not had an idle 


| 
| 
| 


hour on their account in all that time; neither have we had any expense 
attached to them in the way of breakage. They are always ready to do 
their work and the capacity is unlimited. 

“We have used recls and various flax cleaners for the past fifteen years, 
and all of them are failures when compared to yours. 

“We wish to compliment you on how well your machine is balanced, 
as the knock and jar to most cleaners is enough to drive one out of the 
business. DANIBLS LINSPED Co.” 


“We take pleasu 
Flax Cleaner No. 8 A 


re in adding our testimonial to the good work of your Special 


“The writer is especially interested, having bought the first one from your agent 
at Minneapolis for the Western Linseed Co., and afterwards purchased four more for the 
Pioneer Steel Elevator Co. at that place during the fall of 1900. 

“With four of your machines we cleaned 21,000 bushels a day, running 24 hours 
a day, of flax as it came from the country, down to about 2 per cent. 


at Chicago. 


“The same season we purchased one of your machines for Douglas & Co. 
Linseed Oil Plant at Minneapolis, and in 1901 one for the Crescent Linseed Oil Works 


“Being thoroughly familiar with the construction and workings of your machine 
for the past five years, and many others covering a period of twenty years, we feel 
safe in stating that it is the best Flax Cleaner on the market. 


“CRESCENT LINSBED OIL. Works.” 


DON’T FORGET—WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR TREATISE ON FLAX 


UNTLEY MFG.CO. 


SILVER CREEK.NY USA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


302 Traders Building, Chicago, Ill., F. M. Smith, Agent 

316-318 4th Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Shuler, Agent 

121 Front St., New York, N. Y., J. W. Perrine, Agent . 
Berger, Carter Co., Pacific Coast Agents. 34 & 40 BealeSt,, San Francisco, Cal. 


Hotel Savoy, Kansas City, Mo., H. C. Draver, Southwestern Agent 
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